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PEEFATORY NOTE. 

As a liiogApliiciil study, this littlo volmno difli'rs in oiio 
important ro.sjwit from its ]a'('<lc(csKor.s in this Rcrias. 
4'h\pnnsion, inst(‘a<l of conipivssion,* Inis liad to Is' my 
metlwKl in treating thi' existing lives of (iniy. Of these, 
none-liave hitlierto Is'cif |mhlislieil except in eonni'xion 
ivilli some Jiait of Ids works, and noim lias attempted to 
go at all into detail. Jlitford's, which is the fullest, would 
oftupy, in its lairely hiograjihical section, not more than 
thirty of these pSgi'S. 

,Tlu' materials I have used are chiefly taken from the 
foUoM’ing sources :— 

5 ■?. The Lijf and hdlnrn nf (iia;/, edited.hy Mason in 

1774. This work consists of a very meagre thread of 
hiogni])hy connecting a eoUcctiiai of letts-rs, which would 
Ijc more v'aluahle, if Mason had not tamiiered W'ith them, 
altering, omitting, and reflating at his own free wtill. 

II. Milford’s IJt'f df Thnma* Hray, prefixed to the 
1814 edition of the Poems. This is very valnahio so'^ar 
as it goes. The Ki.v. John Mitford was a young rletgymart 
who was lx>m tim years after the death of Gray, and 
who made it the husiness of his life to collect from such 
survivort' as rememlxTcd Gray all th^* diKannents' and 
anecdotes that he could secure. Tins is the life which 
was altered and enlarged, to lx- prefixed to the Kton Gray, 
in 1846. 
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lir. Milford’s Edition of the Work« of Gray^ piihlishcd 
in 4 vols., in 1836. This contained tlie genuine text of 
most of the letters printed by Mason, and a large mimlier 
which now saw the light for the first time, i^ldrcased to 
Whtrton, Chute, Nicholls, and others. m 

IV. Correspondence and Kentinisccnces of the Rev. 
Norton Nicholls, edited by Mitford, in 1843. 

V. The CorrrDpnnilt'Hco >>/ Gray and Maxon, !<■> which- 
iirc added other letters, not before printed, an exceedingly 
valuable collection, not widely enough known, which was 
published by MitfonV in 1863. 

VI. TholTorAs of Gray, ns editeiFiu 2 vols., by Msydas, 
in 1814 ; this is the only publioation in which the J’eni- 
broko MSS. have hitherto Itcen made use of. 

VII. Sionvenirx dr C. V. dr lionxfrtini, 1832. 

VIII. The Correspondence of Horace Walpole. ^ 

IX. Gray’s an<l Stonehewer’s MSS., •ns pitiserved in 

Pembroke College, Cambridge. ^ ^ 

X. MS. Notes and I.ettera by Gray, Cole, and others, 
in the British Museum. 

By fiyc the *l>c8t account of Gray, not written by a i>er- 
Bonal friend, is the lirief summary of his chnmctt^r and 
genius contributed by Mr. Matthew Arnold ‘to “ The 
Engli8h*jJoet8.” * 

No retdly gocsl ortolembly ftdl edition of Gray’s Worhx 
is lit existence. Neither his English nor his I^itin Poems 
have been edited in any collection whic^i is oven approxi¬ 
mately complete ; and his Letters, although they arc 
boater given by Mitford tl>an by Mason, arc very far from 
being in a satisf^^ry condition. Ixr.many of them the 
late is wrongly printed ; and some which Bear* no date, 
uro found, by internal evidence to bfc incorrectly attributed 
by Mitford. No attempt has ever been mode to collect 
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Gray’s*wri*ing3 into one single imblicntion. I am sorry 
to say that all iny efforts to olRnin a sight of Gray’s 
unpublished letters au5 facetious jioems, nnuiy of whieli 
•were' sold lit Sotheby and Wilkinson’s, on the 4tU of 
August, 1854, have failed. On the other hand, ^ho 
examination of the Pemlffoke MS8. has supplied me with 
a considerable amount of very exact and imiaubuit bio¬ 
graphical information which has ne\ er seen the light until 
now. 

I have to express my warmest thanks to the >ra.ster 
and Fellows of I’embroko College, 0ambridg<-, who ^K•^ 
mittod«lnc to examine flicse invaluable MS,S. ; to Mr. R. 
A. Nml, of Pembroke, aiftl Mr. .J. W. Clark, of Trinity, 
whose kindness in examining archives, and (copying docu¬ 
ments for mo, has Ixsen groat; to Mr. R. T. Turner, who 
ha^ placed his Gray MSS. at my ilisposal ; to Professor 
Sidney Colyin and 5rr. Basil Chami)n(!ys, who have given 
me the Irenetit of their advice, lai those, i«)inta of art and 
arcTiit^cturc which are essential to a study of Gray; and 
to ^r. Edward Scott, and Mr. Richard Ganielt, for 
valuable assistance in the Library of the British Maseum. 
For much help in forming an idea of the world in which 
Gray moved, I am indebted to Mr. Christopher lyords- 
srorth’s Woks on Cambridge in the eighteenth century. 
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CTlAPTKli 1. 

OHILDUOOD AND KAUDY c'OI.I.KOK MTH. 

, Thomas Gray wns born at bis fatliar's bmiM' in (.'oniliill, 
1)11 26tli of 1 )i'ri'iiil»oi', I 7 I(>. Of Id’s ann'.sliy iiolliiii^' is 
kiiowiL Lii<o iij tifc, will'll bi' was a faiinniH ]ioi'(, I’ai'oii 
Gr.i^of Gray in Fnifai-sbiri' rWiinnl biin as a ri'laUon, but 
with oiiararti.Tistii; sorniity Ini |iut ibo mt^yri-liiin fniin 
liinj^ “ I know no jiri'ti'iin',” bn saiil to I’.caltic, “that I 
iiavc to tin' lionour Loid Gray is jib-an'il to ilo inn ; but 
if his Lordship nhoosns to own inn, it (■nitaiidy is not my 
business to ifnny it. ” The oply proof of bis tolilin.Yioii 
with this ancient family i.s tliat Im ]«).sses.sed a bloMstoni! 
soul, whicli had Iwloiifted to his fallier, enriiavcd with 
LorA'Gray’s anus, giilns a Lion ram|mnt, within a bonliiro' 
nnurailed argent. Thl^.sn have Isen accepted at Peni 
broke Collogo lus tlio [»ont’.s arms, but as a matter of 
fact we may say that ho sjirang on sides froni^ 

the lower-nriddlo classr'.i^ His iiatemal grandfather hud 
been a aucceiiful merchant, and died leaving J’hilip, 
apparently his only son, a fortune of 10,000/. Throuj^h 
various vicissitudes this money jiassed, at length almost 
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reaching the poet’s hands in no very much diminJbhe<> 
cjuantity, for Philip Gray seems^ to have been as 
clever in business as he was extravagant. He was 
bom in 1676. Towards his thirtieth yeaf ho iliarrietf 
Mfss Dorothy Antrobus, a Buckinghamshire lady, ab«ut 
twenty years of age, who, with her sister Mary, a young 
woman three years her senior, kept a milliner’s shop in 
tlie city. They belonged, however, to a genteel family, 
for the remaining sister, Anna, was the wif* of a pros- * 
[)eroU3 country lawyer, Mr. Jonathan Rogers, and the two 
brothers, Robert an^ John Antgsbus, were fellows of 
Cambridge colleges, and afterwards tutors at» Eton. 
Those live persons hike a jironuiTent place in the ^ubsc- 
ciuont life of the poet, whereas ho never mentions any of 
the Grays. His father had certainly one sister, Mrs. 
Olilfc, a woman of violent bnniHir, who married a gj&tle- 
man of Norfolk, and was well out of tlip way till after 
the death of Gray’s niotht#', when she liegan to haunt 
him, anil only died two or three months before ’ho did. 
She seems to have n'sembled I’hilip Gray in chapicter, 
for the poet, always singidarly respectful and loyal to lus 
other elderly ixdations. calls her “ the Spawn of Cerbems 
upon the Dragon of Wantley.” 

Dorcthy Gniy was unfoituuate in her married life j 
her husliand was violent,* jealous, and probably mad. 
Of her twelve children, Thomas was the only “one 
whom she reared, but Mason is doubtless wrong in 
saying that tlie eleven who died were all suffocated 
hy infantile convulsions. Mrs. Gray speaks in her 
“case” of tlie’expense of pro/idin^ “all„ manner of 
apparel for her children.” Thomas, however, certainly 
would have died as an infant, but that his mother, finrling 
him in a fit, opened a vein with her scissors, by that 
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<»eaift relieving the determination of blood to the brain. 
Hie father neglected ^ini, and he was brought up by his 
mother and his aunt ^fary. He also mentions with 
toucinhg afWjtion, in speaking of the duith of a Mrs, 
Ik^foy in 1763, that “^sho tatight me to pniy." Home 
life at Conihill was rendered iniseniblo by the eruellieK 
oTrtho father, and it seems that the Ix^y's uncle, lloK-rt 
.Vntrobus, took him away to his own liouso at Ibindiam, 
in Bucks. aThis gentleman wa.s a fidlow of I’eterhouse, 
as his yo\inger bi-other Tliomas wag of King's (’olb'ge, ^ 
Cambridge. With K<jl>ert the l)oy stuilied Isgany, and 
Ijecami learned, acconling to Horace WaliH)le, in the 
virtugs of herbs and simples. Unfortunately tliis iinch* 
died on January' 23, 1720, at tbo age of fifty ; there still 
exists a copy of WaUfr'K Pnrm,*, in whii'li (Iray has 
wri^^n his own name, with this <lato ; perhaps it U'as an 
heirloom ot his 4incl(‘. 

In one. of ]*hiiip flmy^ fits of extravagance he 
seems, to have had a full-length of his son paiubsl, 
abouf. this tini(>, by the fiisliionablo ]X)rtrait-jviii*ter of 
the <lay, Jonathan KiclranLson tbo cbler. This picltiri' 
is now in tbo Fitzwilliam Museum at (Jambridge. Tlic 
head is gornl in colour and, moilelling; a broad pale 
brow, sharp no.so auil chin, largo eyes, and a fx'rt^'xpros- 
sion give a lively idea of tbo precocious and not very 
hojiTthy young gentleman of thirteen. He is ilressed in a"* 
blue satin coat, lined*with pale shot silk, anil crosses his 
.stockinged legs so as to display dapper slippers of russet 
leather. His father, however, aljsoluti'l/ rgfuseil to 
cate him, and be^was sint to Eton, alwut 1727, under the 
auspices of his uncles, "and at the expense of hi* mother. 
On the 26th of April of the same year, a smart child of 
ten wth the airs of a little ilancing-master, a child Vho 
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wiis Kon t)f a, prime minister, and had kisseci the king’* 
hand, entered the same school; and^some intellectual im¬ 
pulse brought them together directly in a friendship that 
wa.s to last, with a short interval, until the d«Bth o^^ne o# 
Ihtm more than forty years afterwards. ^ 

It is not certain that Horace ^Vafpol o at once adopted^hat 
attitude of frivolous worship which he pre.scrved towards 
Gray in later life. He was a brilliant little social meteor 
at Eton, and Gray was probably attracted Jji-st to him. 
Yet it was characteristic of the poet throughout life that 
ho had always to be sought, and even at Eton his talents 
may have allracte<l Waljsjle’s notice. At all events, they 
Ixjeume fast friends, and fostered in one another ^intel¬ 
lectual pretensions of an alarming nature, lioth were oppi¬ 
dans and not collegers, and therefore it is ditiicult to trace 
them minutely at Eton. Hut we know that they “ ^ever 
made an e.xpcHlition against bargemen,* cy won a match 
at cricket,” for this WaljMjle 4 (onfesse.s ; but they wanderetl 
through the playing-tields at Eton tending a v'laonary 
tloek, and “ sighing out some pastoral name to the e^jho of 
the cascade under the bridge ” which spans Clhalvey 
Hrook. An avenins t>f lime among the elms is still 
named the “ I’oet’s \Valk,” and is eonnect?d by tnuli- 
tion xyth Gray. They were a jwir of weakly Uttle 
boys, and in these ilays ♦ of brisk atldetie training 
givould hanlly l)o allowed to e.xist. Another amiable*and 
gentle l)oy, still moix) ailing than tiiemselves, was early 
tUawn to them by sympfrthy : this was Richard "West, a 
dew months younger than Gray and older than "VValpole, a 
son of the Richard West who was* made Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland when he was only J,hirty-five, and who then 
immediately died ; his mother’s father, dead before young 
Ricbartl’s birth, had been the famous Bishop Gilbert BiA- 
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*et *A foifrth friend Tlioinjts Ashton, \\ ho .siH>n kTijis 

out of our lu.story, hu^ who .survived until 1775. 

These four l>oya fonned a “ ipiadruple allinnee ” of the 
ITarin^t friolWship. West seeinetl tlu' ^eniu.-. ainonj' them ; 
he^ns a ncrvmis and preeoeious lad, wlio made ve)-ses%in 
his sleep, cultivated not only a jaihlie I.atm Muse, hut idso 
a private English one, and dazzleil his eoiup.niions liy I lie 
ease and Hueney of his p<>n. lli.s j)oelie.il rem.iius. t.> 

* which wo sl«ill j)ri'sently returi’ .sime thev .are iulinialely 
eonneetod avitli th<> development of i hay's genius, are of 
.suflieient merit to pern^it ms to helieve that li id In' lived 
he mi^ht have achieved a reputation aiming the iniimr 
jxicta, of liis age. Keitlier Sheiistone mn- I'.eattii' h.nl 
written anything so eousiiler.ahle «Imn they reaehed the 
age at which West dit'd. His charaeter was extrc'inely 
winj*ing, and in his l•orre.sI)ondl•neo with (!niy, as far as it 
lia.s Ix'en presenved, we fiml him at first the more serious 
and^the more atleetionati' f)*eml. Hut the syniptoms of 
his ilhiess, which .seem to have c losely resemhled those' of 
(lestroyed the supi-rlieial sweetness of hisjiature, 
;,nd towards thi' end we iind Hray the more sols'r and the 
more inaidy of the two. 

Hesides tfie inner circle of Wal]>oI<', West, ami Ashton, 
there was an outer ring of Klon fric'inl.s, whosi^ names 
have Ixien jireserved in eonni'.xioii with (Iniy’s. Among 
thojw was George MonUign, grand-neidiew of the gri-aU 
Earl of Halifax ; •SRonehewer, a very (inn ami loyid ‘ 
friend, with whom Gray’s intimacy di'e|Min<sl to the ernl 
of his life ; Clarke, afterward.s a fa-shion^ihle physician 
at Epsom ; «nd Jacoh ?’rvant, the antiipiarv, whose jdace 
in class was next to Gray’s through one ti-nn. With 
t^eso he doubtless sharvsl those delights of swimming, 
birds’-nesting, hoops and trap-ball, which he has deserils'd, 
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in Bmate eighteenth-century fashion, in the famous 9tafiz% 
of his Eton Ode : — 

Say, Father Thatnea, for thou hast seen 
B*uU many a sprightly race, • 

Disporting on thy margent green. 

The paths of pleasure fra<^ ; 

Who foremost now delights to cleave, 

With pliant arm, thy glassy wave, 

The captive linnet which enthral ? 

What idle progeny succeed 
To chase the rolling circle’s speed. 

Or nrge«the dying ball ? 

• 

Jkit ■we have every reason to believe that ho wa^much 
more amply occupied in helpin{f “ grateful Science^” to 
adore “ her Henry’s holy shade.” Learning was still 
preferred to athletics at our public schools, and Gray 
was naturally drawn by temperament to study. Ita^as 
always been understood that ho versified at £U>n, but the 

earliest lines of his which have hitherto been known are 

« • 

as late as 1736, when he had been nearly two years at 
Cambridge. I have, however, been fortiuiate enou^J^^ 
find among the MSS. in Pembroke College a “ play- 
exercise at Eton,” in the poet’s handwriting, which has 
never Ixion printed, and which is valuable ns‘showing us 
the enrjy ripeness of his scholarship. It is a theme, in 
seventy-thrce hexameter verses, conunencing with the 
line— 

Pendet Homo inoertu* gemini ad ^n&nia mundi. 

, ^he normal mood of man is described as one of hesi¬ 
tation between*'thb things of Hea-wsn and thg things of 
Earth ; he assumes that ail nature, is madb for his enjoy- 
■raent, but soon experience steps in and proves to him the 
eonttpry ; he endeavours to fathom thtf laws of naturd^ 
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Jjift <heir «cheme evades him, and he learns that*his 
efifort is a futile one. The proper study of mankind is 
man, and yet how narrow a theme ! Man yearns for 
■wei^fter superhuman power and accomplishment, only 
to^discover the narrow 8CO|>o of his {lossibilities, and^he 
hM at last to curb his^ambition, and be contentetl with 
■^hat God and nature have ordainotl. The thoughts are 
^ beyond a boy, though borrowed in the main from Horace 
and Pope ;^while the verse is still more remarkable, being 
singularly pure and sonorous, though studdefl, in boyish 
fitshion, with niimerous tags from \1rgil. What is really* 
noticeable about this* early efl'usion, is the curious way 
in which it prefigures dts author’s maturer moral and 
elegiac manner; we see the writer’s bias and the mode 
in which he will approach ethical questions, and wo 
de^t in this little “ play-exendso ” a sha<low of the 
stately dyjactip Tovorio of the CA/fw. As this poem has 
never been described, I niiy^ bo jjermitted to quote a few 
of tl^e'verses:— 

Plorimas (hio error, demonsqiio libido Isoomit) • 

In auperos coelumquo niit, sodeaqne relinquit, 

Quas natiwtw dodit propria*, juaiiitqae tuori. 

Hiftnani sortem generis pars altera Ingot, 

Invidet armeoto, et cainl)i sibi rindicat herbam. 

O qnis me in pecoria felioia transibrat arva, * * 

In looa pastomm doselOa, atque otia dia f 
Cor mihi non Lynclsne <K;uli, yo\ odora oanum via 
Additnr, ant^^reeans onran glomorare poteataa f 
Aspioe nbi, tenerea dam tezit aranea coaaea, 

Fnnditur in teiam, et late per stamina vivit f 
Quid mibi non taotna eedom eKqiii|ita^*oaltata ' 
Taororamve tofi solidi, ponnwre Totuemm. 

In the face of such lines as these, and bearing in mind 
■Walpole’s assertion that “ Gray never was a boy," we may 
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forHi*a tolerably exact' idea of the shy and studious, 1^,, 
already a scholar and a moralist, moving somewhat 
gravely and precociously througJi ^he classes of that 
venerable college which has since adopted Jiim 
typical child, and which now presents to each emerging 
pupil a handsome selection from the works of tRe 
Etonian pa)' excellence, Thomas Gray. 

In 1734, the quadruple alliance broke up. Gray, .and 
prol)ably Ashton, proceeded to Cambridge, where the former 
was for a short time a pensioner of Pembroke Hall, but 
^ent over, on the 3«l of -Tidy, as a fellow-commoner, 
to his uncle Antrobus’ College, Peterhouse.* Walpole 
wont up to London for the winter, and did not ^ake 
his apjiearanco at King's College, Cambridge, until March, 
1735. 'West, meanwhile, had been isolated from his 
friends by being sent to Oxford, where he entered Christ 
Church much against his will. For a .year the young 
undergr.aduates are absolutely lost to sight. If they 
wrote to one another, their letters .are missing, aitd flie 
corresjxmdenco of Walpole and of Gray with West begins 
in Novt>TTil)er 1735. 

Put in the c.arly part of that year a very striking inci¬ 
dent occurred in the Gray famil}', an incident that was 
perfectly unknown until, ifi 1807, a friend of Ha.slo- 
wood’s hitppened to discover, in a volume of MS. law- 
eases, a case submitted by Mrs. Dorothy Gray to the 
^ffiinent civilian John Audley, in February 1735. In 

• The Master of Poterhonse baa kindly copied for me, from the 
register of admiaaiona at that college, this entry, hitherto in- 
etfitJd:—“Jul: 3H>- J1734. Thomaa O^-ay hliddlesextensia in 
acholk pub'.iok Etonenai inatitntaa, annosqae t^tua 18 (petente 
Tutoro euo) Clnaetnr admiana ad Mpn'sim Penaionariomm anb 
Tutore ot Fidgjnsaore Mro- Birkett, a^ ea lege at brevi ae aiatat 
in oullegio et examinatoribua aa probet." 
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tki% ixtnyjrdinary document the poet’s mother ^k(\te,s 
that for nearly thirty years, that is to say for the whole 
of her married life, ttic has received no 8up]K>rt fnjm lier 
ljut has dei>ended entirel}" on the re(,<‘ipt« of 
the shop kept by herself and her .sister, moreover “ ulnio.st 
^oviding everything ior her .son, whilst at Eton seffool, 
►and now he is at Peter-Houso in Cambridge.” 

Notwithstanding which, almost ever since ho (her husband) 
hath been Carried, he hath used her in the most inhuman 
manner, by beating, kicking, punchiii)^ and with the most vile 
and abusive language, yiat she hath been in the utmost fear an?l 
dang%r of her life, and hath been obliged this last year to tpiit 
herj)^, and lie with her sister. This she was resolved, if possi¬ 
ble, to bear; not to leave her shop of trade for the sake of her 
son, to be able to assist in the maintainanoo of him at the 
University, since his father won’t. 

Mrs. (jmy goes on to state that hor hualwnd has an 
.snaaisc jciilousy of all tliu Vorld, and even of her brothiT 
Th<?ma.s Antrobus, and that he constantly tlirejileii.s “ to 
himself to undo her, and his only son,” li.iaiiig iiow 
gone 80 far a.s to give Mary Antrobus nolii i- to ipiit (lie 
shop in (^rnhifl^t Midsummer n<^xt. If Ik; cjirrics out 
this threat, Mrs, Gray say* tliat she must go willi her 
sister, to liclp her “ iu the said trade, for hPr* owji and 
her son’s 8ui>port.” She’ asks legal counsel whieli way 
will be l>est “ for her to conduct herself in this unhapyy 
circumstance.” Air. Audloy Mrritos sympatlndically from 
Doctor’s Commons, but civilly and kindly pHls her tliat 
she can find no projection in the English law, * * 

This Arange and tantalising document, the genuineness 
of which has never Hieen dispnte<l, is surrouruh-d hy 
diSiculties to, a biographer. Tlic known wealth ailU 
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occasional extravagances of Philip Gray make it hard <b 
understand why he should bo so rapacious of his wife’s 
little earnings, and at the same time ^o barbarous in his 
neglect of her and of his son. That there js nc^^&a. 
wor^ or hint of family troubles in Gray’s copious corre¬ 
spondence is what we might expeSt from so proud an5 
reticent a nature. But the gossipy Walpole must have' 
known all this, and Mason need not have been so • ex¬ 
cessively discreet, when all concerned had ^ong been 
dead. Perhaps Mrs. Gray exaggerated a little, and 
l^rhaps also the vilenass of her husband’s behaviour in 
1736 made her forget that in eaflier years they*had 
lived on gentler terms. At all events, the mdney- 
scrivenor is shown to have been miserly, violent, antf^ as 
I have before coryectured, probably half-insane. The 
interfesting point in the whole story is Mrs. Gray’s self- 
sacrilico for her son, a devotion which die in his turn 
repaid with passionate attachment, and romeml)ered with 
tender effusion to the day of his death. He inhSrit^cf 
from his mother his power of endurance, his quiet recti¬ 
tude, his^japacity for suffering in siloneo, and the singulaF^ 
tenacity of his affections. 

Gray, Ashton and Horace Walpole wvo at Qambridge 
together ns undergraduates frflm the spring of 173.5 until 
the wintef of 1738. They associated very much with 
one another, and Walpole shone rather less it would 
ajj^or than'at any other part of his lify. The following 
oxitmet of a letter from Walpwlo to West, dated Novem¬ 
ber^ 9^ 1736, is particularly valuable :— 

Tydeoa rose and set at Eton, ^e is only kno|^ bars to be a 
lobolar of King’s. Orosmades and Alip/iMeor are jnst tbe same ; 
t^at is, I am almost tbe only person they are acquainted witb. 
md con^jK^nently tbe only person acquainted #itb tbeir excel- 
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, lAioiea. P^ato improres every day ; so does my fri«itdahI|w»iU>* 
him. These three divide my whole time, though I believe you 
will guess there is DO quadruple alliance; that ia a happioeaa 
wbac^I only enjoyed when you was at Eton. 

The nick-iiamo which gives us least difficulty hero is 
tTiat ill which wo ana most iuterostciL OrosmoiloaVvas 
'West’s naino for Gray, l>ecauso ho was such n chilly 
mortal, ami worshipix'd the sum West himself was 
knowTi as Favonius. Tydeus is very clearly Walixile 
himself, and Almanzor is probably Ashton. I would 
hazard the conjecture that Plato, ia Henry Coventry, 
youiig. man then maUlug siuuo stir in the University with 
certifin semi-religious IJinlotjucu. He was a friend of 
A.sfiton’s, and proiluceil on Honice Wal|Kile a very start¬ 
ling impression, causing in that volatile creature for the 
tirst and only time an access of fervent piety, dsiring 
wfiich IJorace .actually went to read the lliblo to the 
prisoners in the Castle gaoL Very soon this wore off, 
*a1id Cov«‘ntry himself Ixjcame a free-thinker, but Ashton 
remained serious, and taking orders very early, dropi>od 
■out of the circle of friemls. In all this the* name of 
Gray is not mentioned, but one is justified in Ixslieving 
that he did no? i*>in the reading-parties at the Castle. 

Early in 1736 the three Cambridge undergraduates 
appeared in print simultaneously and for till# first time 
■in a folio collection of Latin HymeneaU on the marriage 
of Frcileric, Prim^o of Wales. Of these effusions, Grtjr’s 
copy of hexameters is by far the best, and was so re¬ 
cognized from the first. Mason lias thougl^*it necessary 
to make a curious apology for this, poem, and sayi that 
Gray “ oughif to have beei# above prostituting hi* powers ” 
in “ adulatory verses' of this kind.” Hut if he had 
glanced through the lines again, of which he must hafe 
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T-ceiv^pcokiii)^ frfHii memory. Mason avould have seen 
tliat they contain no more fulsome compliments than 
were absolutely needful on the oc?asion. The young 
l)oct is not thinking at all about their royal Jiighn«esaar- 
but a great <leal alx»ut liLs own fine language, and is verj 
imic^ent of anything like adulation. The verses them¬ 
selves do not show much progress; there is a fine ' 
pjissago at the end, but it is almost a cento from Ovid. 
One line, melancholy to relate, does not .scan. In every 
way superior to the Ili/mrnral is Luna IlahHabilin, a 
{)ocni in nearly one ln*ndred vei-ses, written by desire of 
the College in 1737, and luinted in Ihe Afiisce Etoyiemurs. 

It is impossible to lay any stress on these official *jiro- 
ductions, mere exercises on a given text. At Pembroke, 
l)oth in the library of the College, and in the Stonehewer 
M8S»nt the m.aster’s lodge, I Ij^ave examined a number of 
similar pieces, in prose ami veise, copied in ^ round 
youthful handwriting, and signed “ Cray.” Among them 
a <;opy of elegiacs, on the 5tli *of November, strm’l^ ^u*>* 
ns iwirticularly clever, and it might be well, as the l>ody 
of (Iray’.SAWorks is so small, and his isilin verse so ;id- 
minrble, to include several of these in a cojnplcto edition 
of his writings. They do not, howeve*^greatly concern 
us hero. * 

As earlwifs May 17.36 it is curious to tind the dulness 
of Ciunbridge already lying with a leaden weight on tlni^ 
nerves and energies of Gray, a yout^ scarcely in his 
tw*entioth year. In his letters to M'est he strikes exactly 
the same ndlp that ho haqred u|ion ton years later to 
WMhrton, twenty^oajB later to M!».son, thirty ye^rs later 
to Norton Nichols, and in hi^ linst pionths^ with more 
shrill in.sistence than ever, to Il?>nstetton. The cloml 
S(tbk early ujmn his spirits. He writes to AVest : “ when 
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U ' 

,w6 meet it.will bo my greatest of pleasures to know MtUuit ’ 
you do, what you read, tuul how you sjsjnd your time, 
and to tell you whal’ 1 do not read, and how 1 do not, 
&C.* fnx idun>st all the rinjjloyiiient nf tny htiur^ may be Itc-et 
es^lained by iieyativcs; take my wonl imd o.xjwrionco 
ujx)u it, doing nothingj is a most aunising business ; ^ml 
yet neither eiinieihiny nor nothiuy yireit me any jibtuotre. 
"When you have .seen one of my days, ymi have seen a 
whole year of my life ; lliey go round and round like 
the blind horse in llie mill, only he ha.s the satisfaetion 
of fancying ho make.s a jirogre.ss luid gets some gi-ound^ 
my are open emfligh to see the. same dull prospect, 

and ^o know that having made four-and-tweiity steps 
more, I shall be just where 1 was.” This is the real 
Gniy 8)>eaking to us for the first time, and after a few 
more playful phrases, he timis again, and gives us ai*)ther 
])haso of^ his elinrueter. “You ms'il not iloubt, thefefore, 
of having a first niw in the fmnt Isjx of my little heart, 
’and^ T Is’lieve you are not in danger of Ixiing crowded 
thete ; it is asking you to an old play, indoeal, but you 
' will be canditl enough to excuse the whole pie#e for the 
sake of a few tolerable lines.” Many clever and delicate 
Iwys thiiflc it efi! dive to jsjse us victims to melancholy, 
ami the former of these jihssages would jxissess no im¬ 
portance if it were not for its relation to the* poet’s later 
Expressions, lie never henceforwanl habitu.dly nose .^^k>vi! 
this dwully dulm^t'S of the s])irits. llis melancholy 
passive and under control, not acute and ixdrellious, li\o 
tliat of Cowper, but it was almost more eiiiluring. It is 
probabli^ that with tjudicious mcslieal treatment it \n^ght 
have been rdnoved, or so I’ar relieved as to bo harmless. 
But it was not the habit of men in the first lialf of the 
eighteenth century to take any rational care of thdir 
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'heaitih. Men who lived in the country and did not Hunt, 
took no exercise at all. The constitution of the genera¬ 
tion was suffering from the ma<l frofics of the precedjng 
age, and almost everybody had a touch of gout or seurry. 
Nothing was more frequent than for men, in apparently 
robust health, to break down Kuddenly, at all points, in 
early middle life. People were not in the least surprised 
when men like (Jarth end Fenton died of mere indolence, 
because they had become prematurely corpulent and could 
not Ik) persuaded to got out of l)ed. .Swift, Tliomson, 
end Gray are illustrioas examples of the neglect of all 
hygienic precaution among quiet middle-class peoplte in 
the early decades of the century. Gray took no exercise 
whatever; Cole reiwrts that bo said at the end of his 
life that he had never thrown his leg across the l)ack of 
a hofhe, and this was really a, very oxtraonlinary confes¬ 
sion lor a man to make in tlio.se day.s.» Jlut ave shall 
have to return to the subject of tJray’s melancholy, and 
we need not dwell ujion it here, furtlier than to note*t^iat 
it liegan at least wit'll his undergraduate days, lie was 
considered effeminate at colh'ge, but the only proof of 
this that is given to us is one with which ^lic most robust 
modem reailer must sympathise, namely* that Ho drank 
teit for breakfast, while all !he irst of the university, 
except Hofaco Walpole, drank ltr“er. 

Tt'-i letter from which we have just quoted goes on to 
shoV that the idleness of his life e.xisted only in his 
imagination. Ho was, in fact, at this time wandering at 
will along the# less-trodden paths of Tjitin literature, and 
mpiiily laying the*'foulidation of his lUiequalletl acquaint¬ 
ance with the classics. He is now rending Statius, he 
tells West, and he encloses a translation of about one 
himdred and ten lines from the sixth book of the Thettaid. 
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Ihis is ike first example of his Imglish verso -whiclj boa 
beea preserved. It is very interesting, os showing already 
the happy instinct wjiiich led Gray to ixyoct the mode of 
Pope in faxour of the more massive and sonorous verse- 
^’Stem of Dryden. He treats the heroic couplet with 
great skill, but in close disciploship of the latl<«r mastttr in 
his Fables. To a trained ear, after much study of minor 
Enjflish verse written 1>etween 1720 and 1740, thes*- 
couplet» have almost an archaic sound, so thoroughly are 
they out of keeping with the glib, satiric jxxdry of the 
pcrio«L Poj>c was a splendid artificer of verse, l^pt there 
was so much of i>uro intellect, ahd of personal tempeni- 
men\., in the conduoi of his art, that he could not ixiss bn 
his secret to his pui>il8, and in the hamls of his iliroct 
imitators the heroic coujdet lost every charm but that of 
more sjKirkling progress. The verso of such people ns 
Wliitehead had become a simple voluntary ujsm kiytting- 
nei.-dles, (' 1 . 11 ^ saw the necessity of bringing bock 
irtehjlly and volume to the hemic line, and very soon th<i 
pi^cticc of the day disgiisUid him, as we, shall sec, with 
the couj)lefalt<jgclhcr. For the present he was hmnting 
the principles of his art at the feet of Dryden. W<5Ht Wiis 
tlelighted with the tmnslation, and comiwin**! Gray con- 
tendii.g with .^tatius to Apollo wrestling with Hyacinth, 
fn a less hyjx'r1s)lical spirit, ho jx)inte<l out^ fcry jtwtly, 
the excellent rendering of that |x;culiarly Statiun phnwM', 
Stimmos aura manstieverai umjnes, by 

And calm’d the torrora of hi« claws in gold. 

We find from Walpole that Gray jipent^his vacatiotA in 
August, 1736, at his uncle’s house at Humham, ia Buck¬ 
inghamshire ; an4 here he was close to the scene of so 
many of his later experiences, the sylvan parish of Stok^ 
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I’ogie. For the present, however, all we hear i9 thi^ he 
is too lazy to go over to Eton, which the enthu.siastic 
Walpole and West consider to be perfectly impardonaJ>le. 
A year later he is again with his uncle at Burnham ; and it 
is on this occasion that ho discovers the since-famovie 
beeftics. lie is writing to Horace Walpole, and he 
says :— 


My Uncle is a great hunter in imagination; bis dogs take up 
every chair in the liouse, so I am forced to stand at”the present 
writing ; and though the gout forbids him galloping after them in 
the field, yet ho continues still to regale his ears and nose with 
t\^'ir comfortable noise and stink. He holds me mighty (^tieap, 

I perceive, for walking when I should ride, and reading when I 
should hunt. My comfort amidst all this is, that I have atAbe 
distance of half a mile, through a green lane, a forest (the vulgar 
call it a common), all my own, at least, as good as so, for I*b{jy 
no human thing in it but myself. It is a little chaos of moun¬ 
tains and precipices, mountains, it is true, thkt«do not ascend 
much above the clouds, nor are the declivities quite so anuizii^ 
as Dover Clilf; but just such hills ao people who love their necks ' 
as well as I do may venture to climb, and crags that give the 
eye as much pleasure as if they were more dangerous. Both 
vale and hill are covere<l with most venerable beeches, and other 
very reverend vegetables, that, like most otheri^incient people, 
are always dreaming out their old stories to tha>winds. -At the 
foot of one of^hese squats ME (il penseroso) and there I grow to 
the trunk for a whole morning. The timorous bare and sportivs 
squirrel gambol around me like Adam in Paradise before he had 
ancEv^t but I think he did not use to read Virgil, as I commonly 
do. 

■lius is the fijsi|;.,exprossion, as far ag I am awai*!, of the 
modem feeling of the picturesque. We shall see that it 
became more and more a characterietic impulse with Gray 
u« years wont by. In tliis letter, too, wo see that at the 
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ilge of twenty-ono ho liad almuly not a littlo of that 
sprightly wit and variety of manner which inako him one 
of the most delightfuHetter-writers in any literaturo, 

• At Burnham, in 1737, he made the aotjnaintanco of 
a Y^ry interesting waif of tljo prece<ling century. Thor%aH 
Southemo, the once famou.s autlior of Oroonoku luul The 
Fated Jl£arria(jt', the la.';? sur\ ivor of the age of Drjden, was 
visiting a gentleman in the neighlH>urhoo<l of Ihindiam, 
and was sojjiucli plea.sed witli young tJniy, that though 
ho was seventy-st'ven years of ag('. Im often came over to 
the house of Mr. Antrohiis to see.him. Still offmier, 
without doubt, the young poet wmit to see the veh'nin,* 
whoso 8Uccos.s(!8 Oil tlii^ stage of till' Iv’estoration took him 
back^fifty years to a society very dilferent from that in 
which ho now vegetated on the ample fortune which his 
tragedies still brought him in, Unhajipily his niemoiy 
was tilmost entirely gone, •though he lived nine years 
more, amVdied of shei^r old age on the Isinlers of ninety ; 
sp thaf Gmy’s curiosity ajsiut Dryden and the, other 
pocta his friends was more jirovokeil than gratified. 
However, Gray found him as agn-eablo an old man us 
could be, and likeil “ to look at him and think o/ leuhrlln 
and Oroonoko,” /hose ]S'rsona)^es then still In'ing typical 
of romarftic disappointment and jiicturesiiuc sertuibility. 
About thi.s time, moreover, we may just note in passing, 
diofl Matthew Green, whose, jH>sthumouH jMsoii of the 77/<» 
‘Spleen was to exercise a eonsiderirble influence over Gtn,\, 
and to be one of the few contemismiry jtoenis which he 
was able fervidly to admire. 

Lest, hotjever, the ^siy should seem serious, and 

precocious, if we know him only by the scholarly letteis 
to West, let us print-lieri',"for the first time, a note to his 
t!litor, the Rev. Grorge Birkett, Fellow of Peterhousc, a 

C 
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noffe which throws an interesting light on hffi mann^ta. 
The postmark of this letter, which has lately been dis¬ 
covered at Pembroke CoUego, is October 8, the year, I 
tliink, 1736 :— 

G',—A* I shall stay only a fortnight longer in town. I’ll beg 
yon to give yourself the trouble of writing out my Bills, and 
sending ’em, that I may put myself out of your Debt, as soon as 
I come down : if Piazza should come to you, yo i’ll be so good 
ns to satishe him: I protest, I forget what I owe t\im, but he is 
honest enough to tell you right. My Father and Mother desire 
me to send their compliments, and I beg you’d believe me 
S'-, your most obed' humble Serv'' 

T. Gsay. 

The amusing jxiint is that the tutor seems to have flo-wn 
into a rage at the j>crt tone of this epistle, and wo have 
the rough ilraft of two replies on the fly-sheet. The ^jrst 
aildresses him ns “ pretty Mr. iJray,” and is a moral box 
on the oar; hut this has been cnnccllcdi as wfath gave 
way to discretion, and the final answer is very ffien^y, 
and states that the writer would do anything “ for .your 
father and your uncle, Mr. Antixilms (Thas.).” Signoi 
Piazza was the Italian ma.ster to the University, and six 
uionths later wo find Gray, and apparetPly Horace AVal- 
polo als^, learning Italian like any dragon.” The course 
of study' habitual at the University was entirely out of 
sympathy with Gray’s instinctive movements after know¬ 
ledge. He complains bitterly of having to endure lectures 
daily and hourly, and of having to wf.ste his time over 
giathcinatics, -where his teacher was the celebrated Pro¬ 
fessor Nicholas Sjrtmderson, whose_ masterly Klenients of 
Algebra, afterwards the text-books of the University, were 
still known only by oral tradHion. • For such learning 
' Gray had neither taste nor patience. *“It is very pos- 
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siblk,” he writes to West, “ that two and two make foul, 
but 1 would not give four fartliings to demonstrate this 
ever so clearly ; and i4 these bo the profits of life, give 
ipe tBo amusements of it.” His account of the low con¬ 
dition of classic learning at Cambridge wo must take wi^ 
a grain of salt. As on xmdorgraduote he would of course 
see nothing of the great lights of the University, now 
ainking beneath the horizon ; such a shy lad os ho would 
' not be asked to share the convcrstition of Bentley, or 
Snape, or the venerable Mjister of Jesus, What doiw 
seem clear from his rojK-ated denunciations of “ that 
pretty collection of desolate animals” called CainV>ridge, is 
that cl&sical taste was «t a very low ebb among the junior 
fellows and the elder undergraduates. The age of the gr»‘at 
Latinists had passed away ; the Greek revival, which 
Gray did much to start, had not begun, and 1737 was 
cei^iply a dull ytMir at the University. It seems that 
there were no Gr^ek text-l>o.jks for the use <jf schools 
vuiti? 1741, and the proiunuicin^ iliut Inn^iago 

vrlxa as depraved as i> 08 si})Io* A few liockncyed extnuts 
fuom Homer and Hepio<l were all that a youth won 
required to have read in onhT to j>aH8 his examination. 
Plato and Aristotle were almost unknown, and GVay him¬ 
self seemPt to liav«>, been the only jmtsoii at Cambridge who 
attempted seriously to write (ircek verse. It is^not diflfi- 
cult*to understand tliat when, with the third term of liis 
•eeond year, his small opj>ortunities of classical nN'Mhng 
were taken from hiip, and he saw himself <Iescend into tlie 
Oimmerian darkness of undilute<l mathematics, the hearty 
of the younp sank within him. I^e^cmber 1736 
there was an attempt at rebellion ; ho declined to_ take 
degrees, and aSinoun<^ intention of quitting college, 
bht oa we hear »o more of this, and as he stayed two 
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yt?or8 longer at Cambridge, we may believe that this 
overruled. 

Meanwhile the leaden rod seeised to rule the fate of 
the quadruple alliance. West grew worse and worsGi, 
hopelessly entangled in consumptive symptoms. Walpole 
lost his mother in August of 1737, and after this was a 
kind of waif and stray until ho*linally left England in 
1739. Gray, whether in Cambridge or Ix)ndon, revert# 
more and more constantly to his melanc^^oly. Low' 
spirits are iny true and faithful companions ; they get up 
with me, go to Isjd ^yith me, make journeys and returns as 
I do ; mry, and pay visits, and will even affect to bo 
jocose, and force a feeble laugh wRh me ; but most com¬ 
monly wo sit together, and are the prettiest insipit^ coin- 
p;uiy in the world. However, when you come,” he writes 
to West, “ I Ix'lievo tliey must umlergo the fate oi all 
hifinblo companions, and b(\ discanled. Would he^uld 
turn them to the same use that you hav(J done, and make 
an Aj)ollo of them. If they could write such vefscs'with 
mo, not hart-shorn, nor spirit of amber, nor all thj^t fur¬ 
nishes the closet of tlio apothccarj’’s wisdom, should psr- 
Ruado mo to part with them.” For West had been writing 
a touching eulogy ad ayiiico.t, in the mapnor of Tibullus, 
inspired by real feeling and a sad pzssentinwnt of the 
death tlxit lay five years ahead. In reading these lines of 
Gray’s, we hardly know whetjjer most to admire the mar- 
veljous hghtness and charm of the stylo, or to bo concerned 
at such confession of want of spirits iiva lad of twenty-one. 
dlis letters, however, when they could bo wrung out of 
his apathy, ivero precious to poor West at Oxford ; “ I find 
no physic comjMirablo to your letters: proscribe to me, 
dear Gray, a.s often and as mach as you''think proper,” 
and the amiable young pedants proceed, as before, to the 
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HnalysiB of Poseidippos, and Lucretiua, and auch like frivo 
Ions reading. One of West’.s letters contains a pi<H;o of 
practical adviee. “ Indulge, ainalw te, phiwpiain 
eoles, corporis exercitationiLus,” ln.t Inxlily exendse was 
just what Gray declined to indulge in to tlie end of his 
life. Ho does not seem to have l><>en even a walker ; in¬ 
doors ho was a tx)okwonn, ami out-of-dot)rs a saunterer and 
a dreamer ; nor was there ever, it would seem, a “ gixsl 
friend Matthew ” to urge the too peiisi ve sludimt out into 
the light of common life. 

Certain interesting p<H'tical exerewK's mark the close of 
Gray’s^undergnuhiato careew. A Ijitin od<> in Sa|)])hi<-v 
and a fragment in Alcaics were sent in .Tuiu', 1738, to 
es^ who had just left (d.xfonl for the Ttim'r Temple, 
Tln^ secund of the.se, which is so hrief that it may sundy 
Isj^guoted here,— 

O'inJtrymarinii fens, tenero nacres 
Duccntiirtn ortus ex aeiino,; quiilcr 
Felix ! in ini‘j (jui scatentem 
Pectore te, pia Nyniphn, sennit, 

has called forth high otilogy from scholnrs of every suc¬ 
ceeding gencnition. It is in such tiny Hi'ed-j>ea rl of song 
a.s this that we find tho very cjuintessenco of Gmy’sjteculiar 
grace and delicacy. To July 1737 ladongs -a version 
into English heroics of a long passage frrtm Pr<j]s-i ,'u8, 
.beginning— 

Now prostrate, Bocchos, at thy shrine I b<-n<I, 

which I haye not met, with in print; nn£ 'nnother pieoi 
from the same poet, Ix'ginning “ I»ng ns of youth," 
which occurs in all the editions of Gray, Itcars on the 
original MS. at Pembrrtkc the dale Doc. 1738. It 
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may be remarked that in the printed copies the tyo last 

lines,— 

You whose young bosoms feel a nobler flame 

Redeem what Crassus lost and vindioate his name, 

have accidentally dropped out. In September 1738 Gray 
left Cambridge, and took up his afeodo in his father’s house 
for six months, apparently with no definite plans regarding 
liis own future career; but out of this sleepy condition of 
mind ho was suddenly waked by Horace Walpole’s pro¬ 
position that they should start together on the grand tour. 
• The offer was u generous one. Walpole was to pay all 
Gray’s expenses, but Gniy was ^o bo absolutely inde¬ 
pendent : there was no talk of the poet’s accompanying 
his younger friend in any secondary capacity, and it i.s 
only fair to Horace Waljx)le to state that he seems to ,hovo 
acfbd in a thoroughly kinil and gontlcnjanly spirit. ‘AVhat 
was still more remarkable was, that without letting Gray 
know, ho made out his will before starting, and so arranged 
that had he died while abroad. Gray would have been his 
sole legatee. The frivolities of Horace Walpole have bedn 
dissocteij with the most cniel frankness ; it is surely only 
just to point out that in this instance ho acted a very 
gracious and affectionate part. On tlfe 29th bf March, 
1739, th% two friends started from Dover. 
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THE O It AND TOUR. 

Gray wna only out of his nntivo country onco, hut tlint 
single visit to the Continent histciPfor notirly three years, 
and ^roduceil n ver.^dceit iniiiroKsion uism his chametiV 
It is difficult to realize u hiit ho would have Ikicoiuo with- 
ouf this stimulus to the animal and external part of his 
nature. He was in danger of settling down in a species 
•femoral inertia, of Is'ooiiiing dull and torjiiil, of sijoiling 
a gnait poet.U make a'little pedant The happy fri- 
v<lliti»8*of Frame ami Italy, though they were powerless 
over the deep springs of‘his Is'ing, stirred the surfwe of 
it^and made him bright and human. It is to ho noticial 
that we he.ar nothing of his “true and faithful companion, 
melancholy,” while he is away in the south ; ho was ehea-r- 
fuUy cifcupiedf^taken out of himself, and serene in the 
gaiety of others. Tlie two friiuids enjoyed a \1'ry rough 
j)«s.snge from Doviu to Calais, and on landing Gray 
anticipated Dr. Johnsdli by Ixiing surjiriscd thot the 
inhabitants of the country couhl speak French s6 well. 
He also discovc'red that they were all “ Papisho*,” and 
briskly odapteil himself to the custom of the land by at¬ 
tending fiigh mass’the next day, whicyi^hapjrcncd to be 
Easter Moialay. In th^ afternoon the companions set out 
through a snow-storm for Boulogne in a post-ehaisa, a coi]- 
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ve^tftice—not then imported into England—which filled 
the young men with hilarious amazement. W^alpole^ sen¬ 
sibly suggesting that there was no cause for hurry, refused to 
bo driven express to Paris; and so thSy loitered very a^tee-^ 
ably through Picardy, stopj>iiig at Montreuil, Abbeville, and 
Alfliens. From the latter city (iray wrote an amusing 
account of his journey to his motl^ir, containing a lively 
description of French scenery. “Hie country wo have 
])uss(;d through Iiitherto has been fiat, open, but agreeably 
diversitieil with villages, fields nell cultivate<T, and little 
rivers. On every hilloek Js a windmill, a crueilix, or a 
Virgin Mary dressed <n fiowers and a sarcenet robe ; one 
sties not many people or (;arriagcs on^the road. NoV an<l 
then indeed you meet a strolling friar, a countryman with 
his great mull', or a woman riding astride on a littlo^.ss, 
with short pettieoats, and a great head-dress of blue wool.’ 

On the 9th of April, rather late on a .Saturday eveninj*, 
they rolled into Paris, and aTter a b«Myldering drive 
drew up at last at the lodgings ivhieU had Hieii prepa»ed 
for them, probably in or luair the British Embassy, and* 
found themselves warmly welcomeil by Walpole’s cousfns,, 
the Conways, and by Lord lloldcrnesse. These youn^ 
men were ajready in the thick <if tin' gay Parisian tumult, 
and intioduced Walpole, uinl Cray also as' his friend, to 
the best*so(;iety. The very day after their arrival they 
dined at I>ord lloldemesse’s to mi'ct the Ablits Prevdt- 
d’Exiles, author of that master|)ieco of pas,sion, Matwu 
Leeca^t, and now in his forly-soeond year. It is very 
much to lie tloplored that we <lo not jxisse.ss in any form 
Cray’s iinprt'ssions of the illustrious Frenchmen with whom 
he came into hiilfituat contact during the next two months. 
He merely mentions the famous comic act oss, Made¬ 
moiselle Jeanne Quinault “ la Cadette,” who was even 
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jth^n, though in tho flower of her years, coquetttshly 
thrcJtening to leave the stage, aiul who did 'aetually 
retire, amid tlie regrets of a wliole city, iKdoixi (Jnxy' came 
.bade to Kiigland, i^je reiiiiiuled the young Euglishiiian 
of Mrs. Clive, tho aetix'ss, hut he says nothing of tlio.so 
famous Sunday su[)j)ei's at which she pr»*sitled, aiui^at 
which all that was euitty ami hrilliant in Paris was re¬ 
hearsed or invented. These meetings, afterwaixls deve- 
lope»l into ^hc si'ssious of th<- Societv du Ihjut du Pane, 
were then only in their infamy ; yet there, from his 
comer unohserved, the little I'inglish jsK't nmst have 
keenly noteil many celehntu s (.if rtie hour, whose launds 
were^estined to witjier when his were oidy heginning to 
sprout. Thi'n? would he fccuid the “ most cruel of ama¬ 
teurs,” the Comte de Caylus ; Vuisenoii, still in the llvtsh 
of^ his reputation; Momrif, the h>ver of cats, with his 
iftr^ngi’ dog-fac<; ; and there or els<'wher(" we kno\^’ that 
tir.iy met aml»jiflmire(l that prince of fri\olous ingenuitifis, 
th^ rfdouhtahle M2rivau.x. Pul jif all this his letters 
’tell us nothing, nothing ^‘ven of the most curious of his 
• friendships, that with Crehillon Jih, who, according to 
\ValiK)le, wa.s their constant companion during their stay 
in Paris. » 

All J.he envies of flniy liave found it necessary U>- 
excuse or explain away that rem.irk.ahle sUiU-meftt of his, 
that “as the jvinidi.-Jiical plea u.i^ of tho Mahometans 
consist in playing msin* the flute, >tc., Iks mine to read 
eternal now romance.s of Marivaux ami Crehillon.” ’Mason 
considered this very whimsical, and later eilitors lu^vo 
hojK?d thijt it meant nothing at all. Put^Cniy was not a 
man to say what he'did not mean, even in jest. ..Such n 
reasonable Ind unpreju{,licerl mind .as his may Ixj' cre<liUsl 
with a meaning, however jxirado.xical the statement it 
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nA^es. It is quite certain, from various remarks sSat^ 
tered through lus correspondence, that the hteiUtifire of 
the French regency, the boudoir po<yns and novels of the 
alcove, gave him more pleasure than any other form o£ 
contemporary literature. He uses language, in speaking 
oif Gresset, the author of Vert-Vert, which contrasts 
curiously with his coldness towasds Sterne and Collins. 
But above all, he delighted in Cr6billon ; hardly had he ' 
arrived in Paris, than ho sent West the J^ttres tie la 
Marquise M * * * au Comte de It* * *, which had been 
published in 1732, but which the success of Tanzdi et 
Niardani had pushefl into a new edition. The younger 
Cr^billon at tliis time was in hw thirty-seconi^ year, 
discreet, confident, the friend of every one, the l>est com¬ 
pany in Paris ; half his time spent in wandering over the 
cheerful city that ho loved so much, the other half giyen 
to literature in the company of that stmnge colossus^ Ifls 
father, the tragic poet, tlie writing-rdbm of yhis o<ld 
cotiplo being shared .with a monngA-io of cats arid cfogs 
and queer feathered folk. Al^^ays a serviceable creature,* 
and perhaps even already possessed with something o^ 
that Anglomania which led him at last into a sort of 
inorganatiri marriage with British aristocracy, Crdbillon 
evidently did all he could to make Wq/|x)lo and Gray 
happy in ; no chaperon could be more fitting tlioii 

ho to a young Englishman dcsiroxis of throadiiig flie 
jnazos of that rose-coloured Pansian Arcadia which had 
survil^ed the days of the Regency, and ly»d not yet coase<I 
tp look on Louis XV. as the Celadon of its pastoral 
valleys. It wm a charming world of fancy a^d caprice ; 
a world of mUky clouds floating in an infinite azure, and 
bearing's mundane Venus to heii throne on ^Frenchifie<l 
/Cithssron. And what strange figures wfiro bound to tho° 
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goiyen car; generals, ff'j acadomiollms, 

laughing philosophers dWr wdlpn^^l^kiianB, a motley 
crpw united in tha universal eitUe du Tendre, gliding 
down a stream of elegance and cheerfulness and tolerance 
that was by no means wholly ignoble. 

All this, but especially the elegance and the tolorSktco, 
made a deep inipre.s.si8n ujkiii the spirit of Gray. Ho came 
from a Puritan country ; and wjis himself, like so many of 
our greataet men, essentially a puritan at heart ; but he 
■was too acute not to obeers'C where Knglish practice was 
unsatisfactory. Al>ove all, ho scejns to have dctccto<l the 
English deficiency in style and grace ; a deficiency th^ui, 
in 1739, far more ntarked than it liad l)oen half a c<*ntury 
eaalier. He could not but contrast the young English 
wpiire, that engaging and florid creature, with the bright, 

,sarcastic, sympatln-lic comimnion of his walks in Paris, 
ndl withovit rejecting tl«t the healthier English hul was 
almost*Buro to ilevejop into a U‘rril)lo tyjsj of fox-hunting 
stupidity in middle life^ He, for* one, then, and to the 
end of his days, would cast in his lot with what was 
refined and ingenious, nn<l would temiier the robustness 
of his race witli a little Gallic brightness. Moreover his 
taste for the^iovels of Marivaux and Cr<5billoTi, with their 
ingonfbus analysis of emotion, their odour of^ musk and 
ambergris, their afl<!ctation of artless innocci*e, and thiur 
quick i>arry of wdt, wgs not without excuse, in a man 
framed as Gray was for the more brilliant exegiises^ of 
literature, and fon-ed to fec<l, in his own country, if he 
must read romancos at all, on the coarse rubbish of ^ra. 
Behn, or Mrs. Mapley. Curiously on#itgh at that very 
moment, ^muel Richardson was preparing for,tho press 
that excellent narrati'fc of Pamela which was destineil 
to found a great modem school of fiction in England,'a 
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schttol ■which was soon to sweep into contempt and* 

oblivion all the “ criibillonage-amarivaudd ” which &ray 
delighted in, a contempt so general ^hat one stray reader 
here or there can scarcely venture to confess that he still 
finds the Ilamrd au coin du Feu very pleasant and 
iruftcent reading. Wo shall have to refer once again to 
this subject, when we reach the huiftorou.s poems in which 
Gray introduced into English literature this rococo manner. 

Gmy became quite a little fop in Paris. 11% compfain-s 
that the French tailor has covered him with silk and 
fringe, and ha.s widened his figure with buckram, a yard 
oj^ either side. Ilis waistcoat and breeches are so tight 
that he can scarcely breathe ; ho 'lies a vast solitaire 
around his neck, wears niflles at his fingers’ emls, #nd 
sticks his two arms into a muff. Thus made beautifully 
genteel ho and Wali>olo rolled in their coach to tl*e 
Comudy and the Opcni, visited.Vei-sailles and the sij^its 
of Paris, attended installations and spect.'fcles, and s.aw 
the best of all that wa.i to bo see^n. ^rny was absofutely , 
delighted with his new existejico ; “ I could entertain 
luy.self this month,” ho wrote to M'est, “ merely with the 
common streets and the people in them and Waljwlo, 
who was good-natuit) itself during all this e.-y;ly part of the 
to<ir, insisted on sending Gray out in his (5t>ach to %ee all 
the eollecti*ns of fine art, and other such sights as were 
not congenial to himself, since ^lortice Walpole had noil 
yqt learned to V>e a connoisseur. Gray occupied himself 
no less with music, and his letters to West contain some 
anqising eritiei.Hms of French opera. 'The performers, h«- 
s<»ys, come int-gul sing sentiment iq, hunentable strains, 
neither qir nor recitation; only, to one’s great joy, they 
were every now and then interrupted by a dance, or, to 
one’s great sonow, by a chorus that borders*the stage from 
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ofte end to the other, anti scn'nnxa, pn-st all jKiwoft oP 
simfle to represent. Inmniuo, I say, all this trans¬ 

acted by cracked von-es, trilling divisions njwn two nottw- 
anJl-a-half, nccoinjMnietl by an on-hestrn of huinstnuns, 
and a whole house more uttentivn than if Farinolli sung, 
and you will almost ha\i> formed a just idea of the thivg.'' 
And, again, later, h« writes “ des ntiaulemens el des 
heurloinons ell'ntyables, nudes avec un tintamarre du diu- 
blo,—voilH la musitiuo Fn>m,‘oise on abrege.” At first 
the weather was extremely Knl, but in May they Is'gnn 
to enjoy the genial climate ; they t<sik long excursions to 
Versailles ami Chantilly, happy “*to walk by moonlight, 
andliear the ladies ami the nightingales sing.” ' 

On the 1st of June, in company with Henry Conway, 
Waljwlo and Gray left I’aris ami settled at Itheims for 

thrt'o exonisito summer months, 1 fancy that these, wei-o 

♦ * 

timing the happiest weeks in Gray’s life, the most ^siinny 
and nn^’otieeme^I. As the, tlm>e friemls eami> with parti- 
cTilae inlrodnetions’from isud (,'on'^iy, who knew Ilheims 
w^dl, they were, welcomf’d with great cordiality into all 
the Ixist society of the town. Gray fouml tlm provim ial 
a.s.semblies very stalely and graeidul, but without the. easy 
familiarity of Parisian manners. The mmle «)f entertain- 
rnent was nni^inn, beginning with cards, in the midst of 
whie.h every one rose to eat what was called tlfe <i<ni(fr, a 
service of fruits, cneiiii, sweetmeats, crawtish, ami cheese. 
People then a.at down again to eanls, until they had jilayeil 
forty deals, whijn they broke up into little partirtk fof a 
promenade. That this formality was sometimes set aside 
we m.ay^^ther from a very pretty little^'i^jnetto that Oray 
slips into a letter to his mother :— 


The other evening we happened to be got togetaer in » cuiji- 
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^anjr vf ^ghteen p«ople, men and women of the best fashion 
here, at a garden in the town, to walk, when one of the lodies 
betbonght herself of asking. Why should we not sup here? 
Immediately the cloth was laid by the side of a fountain under 
the trees, and a very elegant supper served up; after which an¬ 
other said, “Come, let us sing,’’ and directly began herself. 
FroA singing we insensibly fell to dancing, and singing in a 
round; when somebody mentioned the tiolins, and immediately 
a company of them was ordered, minuets were begun in the open _ 
air, and then came oountiyr dances, which held till four o’clock 
next morning; at which hour the gayest lady then proposed, that 
such as were weary should get into their coaches, and the rest 
of them should danse before them with the music in the van ; 
an^ in this manner we paraded through all the principal streets 
of the city, and waked everybody in it'.' Mr. Walpole had a 
mind to make a custom of the thing, and would have giv^ a 
ball in the same manner next week; but the women did not 
come into it; so I believe it will drop, and they will return to 
their ^ll cards and usual formalities. • ** 

• . 

Walpole intended to spend the winter of 1739*ii% tbs 
South of France, and was therofero Aot unwilling to loiter 
by the way. They thought to stay a fortnight at Kheiins, 
but they received a vague intimation that Lord Conway 
and that pynce of idle companions, the cvor-sparkling 
George Selwyn, were comijig, *ind they huii^ on foj three 
months in "expectation of them. At last, on the 7 th of 
Septomher, 1.hey left liheims, and entered Dijon three 
days later. The capital of Burgundy, with its rich archi- 
tofltureaond treasuries of art, made Gray' regret th'e^rivo- 
lous months they liad spent at Ilhcim8,’wliile Walpole, 
wh® was eager to set off, would only allow him three or 
four day.s for e^;^oration. On the 18th of Sd^tember 
tliey were at Lyons, and this to^TO became their head¬ 
quarters for the next six weeka The junction of the 
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rivers has provoked a multitude of conccita, but i»ae 
perhtf^ so pretty as this of Gray’s ;—“ The Rhone and 
Sa^ne are two people^who, thougli of tempers extremely 
^unlike, think tit to join hands here, anil make a little 
party to travel to the Mediterranean in company ; the 
lady comes gliding along through the fruitful plains ^f 
Burgundy, incrudibili dunitate, ita ut ^oculis in utram 
» partem fluit judicuri non jiossit; the gentleman runs all 
. rough and roaring down from the inountains of Switxer- 
land to meo? her ; and with all her soft airs she likes hin> 
never the worse ; she goes through the middle of the city 
ill state, and he jiasses incog. withoiTt the walls, but waits 
for hA a little Isdow.* • 

A fortnight latiir the friends set out on an excursion 
across the niountain.s, that they might accompany Henry 
Conway, who was now leaving them, as far as Genova. 
TIkij( took the longi st road through Savoy, tluit J^hoy 
might visit tl*e* Gr.inde *( liartreuse, which impressed 
Gmy Aery forcibly • by the, solitary grandeur of iu 
feituation. It was, howeVer, not on this w-casion, but 
two* years later, that he wrote his famous Alcaic Ole in 
the album of tlio monastery. The friends slept as the 
guests of the fathers, and jiroceeded next day* to Chani- 
b<*ry, uihich ^-atly disappainted them; and sleeping 
one night at Aix-les-Bains, which they founjJ*deserted 
aad another at Annecy, they arrived at lust ot Genova 
They sUyed there a week, pirtly to si-e Conway settlid 
and iKirtly Ixxause they found it very bright and ffospil- 
able, returning at last to T.yons through the sjiurs of the 
Jura, and across the plains of Is» Brct^;. They foufcd 
awaiting fticm a letter from Sir liolxirt Wtdiiolo, in-which 
he desired niis son to,go on to Italy, so the^ gladly 
resigned their project of spending the w inter in France, 
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at*! pushed on at once to the foot of the Alps ; anftc^ 
against the cold with “ muffH, hoo<ls, and masks of beaver, 
fur Ixwts, and bearskins.” <Jii t|jo 6th of November 
they descended into Italy, after a very severe and painfuL 
journey of a week’s duration, through two days of whicli 
tl^y were hardly loss frightened than Addison had been 
during his Alp^e mlvontures a*gcneration earlier. It 
was on the si.xth day of this journey tliat the incident' 
occurrc<l which was so graphically described loth by 
Gray and Walpole, and whicli is often referred to. Wal¬ 
pole had a fat little blai^k spaniel, called Tory, which ho 
was very foml of ; and as this pampered crcatui-o was 
trotting beside the ascending chainc, enjoying his* little 
constitutional, a young wolf sprang out of the covei'^and 
snatched the shrieking favourite away from amongst the 
carriages and servants before any one had the presence^of 
min^ to dmw a pistol. Walpole screamed and wept? bSt 
Tory had disappeared for ever. Ma.son regrets that Gray 
did not write a mock..heroic poem oh this incident, aU a 
companion to the oile on Walpole’s cat, ami it mustj Vk) 
admitted that the theme was an excellent one. 

The. name of Addison has just l«!on mentioned, and Wal¬ 
pole’s remurks about the horrors of Alfiin^ travelling do 
indccil savour of the old-fiushhuied fear of v|liat waawubliine 
in naturof ^ut Gmy’s sentiments on the occasion wore very 
different, nn<l his letter to his mother ililates on the beauty 
of the crags and precipices in a way that shows him to ha^ e 
l^en the first of the romantic lovers of ijature, since even 
Rousseau had then hanlly developed his later and more 
folnotts attitudg,^nnd Vernet had only just begiyi to con¬ 
template the sea with ecstasy. On the 7th of November, 
1739, the travellers had reachcck Turjn, but among the 
;)lean streets and formal avenues of that prosaic city, the 
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thcJhghts of Gniy were still oontiimally in the woiulors he 
had l?ft liehind him. In a delightful letU>r to West, 
written nine days late*, ho is still dreaming of the Alps. 

“ I axm I have not, ns yet, anywhon^ met with those 
grand and simple works of art that are to amar.e one, ninl 
whoso sight one is to 1 h^ the letter for ; hnt those of 
nature, have astonishetl* mo Wyond exj^'ssion. In onr 
•little journey up to the Grande Chartn>us«' I do not 
• remember tojiave. gone ten jwees without an exclamation 
that there w'as no r<‘straining ; riof a ^^reeipiVe, not a tor- 
ri'nt, not a but j>rct/na»t irilh t-cliijion aiul jtorinj. 
Tlicre oro certain scenes that would awe an atheist into" 
liclief, Without the help of other argument. On^^ need 
not have a very fanhi.stic imagination to see, spirits then- 
at noon-day. You liave Death perf)otualIy Is-foro your 
eye.s^ only so far removed ns to com|>ose the miiul without 
fritting it. I am well pcrsMa<le<l .St, Itriino was a man of 
no eomnnyi gcudus, to choose such a situation for his 
retir^mimt; and perhaps I sjiovdd have l«-en a disciple of 
h*s, l^d I Is-en l)om in his time.” It is hanl to cease 
(jyoting, all this letter being so new, and Is-antiful, and 
suggestive ; but perbap.s enough has l>oen given .U> show 
in what terms ai^ on what occasion the i>ietures<|uenesM of 
Switzerland wa.s fk^it diseoverc-L At the same tisne the 
innovator concedes that Mont Ci-ni.s (hs-s jK-rhaps abuse 
its privilege of being frightful. Among the precipices 
Cray read Tdvy, cce/o pro])c hnmistir, but when’the 

chaise drove down«into the sunlit jd.iins of Italy, he laid 
that severe historian aside, and plunged info the iMces of' 
SUius Italic!^ , ^ 

On the 18th of November they passed on to Otooa, 
which Gray particularly deA:ril>cs as “ a vast semicircular 
bAein, full of fine ’blue sea, and vessels of all sorts and 
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sizes, some sailing out, some coming in, and otlj,ers ai. 
anchor; and all round it palaces, and churches peeping 
over one another’s heads, gardens, affid marble terraceg full 
of orange and cypress trees, fountains and treUis-work# 
q>vored with vines, wliich altogether compose the grandest 
of theatres.” Tlio music in Ital^ wiis a feast to him, and 
from this time we may date that careful study of Italian 
music which occupied a groat part of the ensuing year.* 
Ten days at Genoa left them deeply in lov% with it, and 
loth to depart ; but they wished to push on, and crossing 
the mountains they* found themselves within three days 
•at Piacenza, and so at Parma ; out of which ci^y they 
wore locked on a cold winter’s ni^it, and were only able 
to gain admittance by an ingenious stnxtagcm cwhich 
amused them very much, but which they have neglected 
to record. They greatly enjoyed the Correggios in.this 
place, for Horace AValpolo wae now Ici^rning to befa con¬ 
noisseur, and then they proceeded Jo Bofogna, •rhero they 
spent twelve days'in seeing,the sights. Tliey Tound^it 
very irksome to be without introductions, especially after 
the hospitality which they bud enjoyed in France, and 
as it wag winter they could only see, iti Gray’s words, the 
skeleton of Italy. He was at least able^j observe “ very 
public and scandalous doings betwecn*tho viifb and the 
elm-troef, and how the olive-trees are shocked there-ujX)n.” 
It is also jiarticularly pleasant Jto leam that ho himself was 
“ g*own as fat as a hog ho was, in fact, perfectly happy 
and well, perhaps for the only time in his life. 

• They crossed the Apennines on the 15th of the month, 
and .descendb^l through a winding-sheet of yiist into the 
streets of Florence, where Mr. Horace Mann’s servant met 
them at the gates, and conducted- them to his house, 
which, with a certain interval, was to be their home 
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months, Horace Maun was a dull letter-writer, 
but lie seems to have been a very engaging and unwearying 
comjjanion. Gray, a ftian not easily pleasotl, pronouncoil 
him “ the best and most obliging jx'rson in the world." 
He was then resident, and afterwards envoy extraonlinoaj’ 
at the Court of Tuseanj^ and tt'taina a j>la< i> in history as 
the corresiwndent of Horace Wali>olo through nearly half 
a century of undivided friendship. Here agiiin tin- travel- 
stained youths had the plea.sun‘s of s<x-iety offered to 
tliem, and Omy could encase himself again in silk mid 
buckram, and wear ruffles at tlie»tij>s of his fingers. 
Morcoi^r, his mind, Uie, most actively aeipiisitive then* 
stirring in Eurojx', could engage once more in its (ui- 
chanting exercises, and stoni up mi.scidlaneous information 
with unflagging zeal in a thousand nooks of brain and i\ote- 
Iw^ Music, painting, anil statuary occupie<l him chiefly, 
and h*s unpublisl>^d catalogm's, not less strikingly than 
his copioift printed mjti's, show the care and assiduity of 
lijp research. His CrtticifiiiB on Architecture and Paintiui/ 
in Italy, is not an amusing treati.se, but it is without many 
ot the glaring faults of the a?sthetic dissertations of the 
age. Idle remarks alxiut antique sculpture are often very 
just and pcnetriltive, as fine svnetimes as thosi- exipiisite 
notes by f?hclley, ^hich first saw the light in 18H0." Some 
of his views alxmt nuxlem m.asters, Uw, show tfie native 
propriety of his ta-sto, nnd«his entire indifference to con- 
femporary judgment For Caravaggio, for instance, tlien 
at the height of hitf vogue, he has no jiatience ; although, 
in common with all critics of the eighteenth cimturj', and 
all human brings till nliaut a generation ago,^8 fin<L<C.kiido 
inexpressibly am^ harmonious. It is, however, 

chiefly interesting^ Ur us to notice that In these copious 
notes on painting Gray distinguishes himself from other 
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writers of his time l>y his simple and purely artistic inoae (jf 
considering what is presented to him, every other critic, as 
far as I remember, down to Lcsskig and Winckekjpnn, 
being chiefly occupied with rhetorical definitions of the 
^tion upon the human mind of art in the abstract Gray 
scarcely mentions a single work, however, precedent to the 
age of Raphael ; and it will not do to insist too strongly 
upon his independence of the prejudices of his time. * 
In music ho seems to have been still b^ter occupied. 
Ho was astonished, during his stay in Florence, at the 
Ijcauty and originality of the now school of Italian com- 
•IKDsors, at that time hut little known in Englan^ He 
seems to liavo bt^en particularly sfhick with Leonardo da 
Vinci, who was then just dead, and with Bononciiji and 
the German Hasso, who were still alive. At Naples a few 
inontlis later ho found Leonardo Leo, and was attniptcd 
hy*hi8 genius. But the full ardotir of his admiration was 
reserved for the works of G. R Pergolesi, whos« elevation 
above the other musicians of ^is age Gray was thb firet to 
observe and assert. Pergolesi, who had died four.years 
l)eforc, at tlio ago of twenty-six, was entirely unknown out¬ 
side Tuscany ; and to the English poet belongs the praise, 
it is said, of being the lust to bring a* collection of his 
pieces ^o London, and ta ol)tain for tlifc great* master a 
hearing Tn British concert-rOoms. Gray was one of the 
few poets wlio have possessed pot merely an ear for mtisic, 

■ but«considcrablo executive skill. Mason tells us that hft 
enjoyed, probably at this very time, •instruction on the 
harpsichord from the yoxmger Scarlatti, but his main gift 
was for vocakaiusic. He had a small, but very (jear and pure 
voicepand was much admired for his singiiyj in his youth, 
but during later years was so shj that Walpole “never could 
but once prevail on him to give a proofof it; and then it 
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y'aS with so much pain to himself, that it gave Walpole no 
manner of pleasure.” In after-years he ha*.! a harjMichord 
in hw rooms at college, and continued to cultivate tliia 
^ntuuental sort of comjwny in his long jK-ritHls of tK>li- 
tude. Gray formed a valuable eolloetion of MS. music 
while he was ixi Italy' ; it consisted of nine large volumiw, 
bound in vellum, and \fas enriched by a variety tif noUw 
*in Gray’s handwriting. 

It was at J-dorcnce, on tho 12th of March, 1740, tlint 
Gray took into hi.s hea<I to l onnuenco a com'sjjondence 
with his old schoolfellow. Dr. Tluyuas Whartoix (“my 
dear, dear Wharton, which is a ‘ ilcar ’ more than 1 give any* 
l>ody else ”), who ufte^vartls Ixeeame fellow of Pembroke 
Hall,^and one of Gray’s stsiunchest and most sympathetic 
friend.s. To tho biograph<*r of the )sa>t, moreover, the 
liaise of Wharton must 1 h; ever dear, since it was to him 
tliSt t4»o least reservcil and ruost ]s'rsonal of all tJruy’s eXrly 
letters wejo indifcT^. • Tins Dr. Wharton was a xpiiet, giKxl 
maif, with no particular geipus or UisW*, but dowered with 
tfiat jlelightful txict ami synijsitlii'l i<; attniction which aro 
Wio lode-star of irriUiblx^nid weary genius. lie was by a 
few months Gray's junior, ami survived him three and 
twenty years, iiglolently intending, it is said, to the last, 
to collects hi.s memories <jf his great frii-nd, but ^ying in 
his eightieth year so suddenly os to Ixj inaiiNilJte of any 
preparation. In this his,first letbir to Wliarton Gray 
^nentions the death of Poix; Clement XIL, which hod oc-« 
curred alxiut a m<snth Ixiforo, an<l states his intention to 
be at Rome in time to see the conmation of his succxxwor, 
which howgver, as it Jmjiixmed, was delayed six montlui. 
So little however were Walpole and Gray prepawd for 
this, that they set out in*the middle of March 1740 in 
t^«at fear lest^thJy should lx- too lute, and entered Home 
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on the Slst of that month. They found the conclave of 
cardinals sitting and like to sit; and they prepared them¬ 
selves to enjoy Rome in the meanwliilc. The magnificence 
of the ancient city infinitely surpassed Gray’s expectation^ 
but ho found modem Romo and its inhabitants very con¬ 
temptible and disgusting. There was no society among 
the Roman nobles, who pushed pHrsimony to an extreme, 
and showed not the least hospitality. “ In short, child,”* 
(Walpole says to West, on the 16th of April,)^‘ after Sunset 
one passes one’s time here very ill; and if I did not wish for 
you in the mornings, jt would lie no compliment to tell you 
ihat I do in the evening.” From Tivoli, a month later. 
Gray writes West a very contcmptflous description of the 
artificial cascades and clilfs of the Duke of Mojjona’s 
palace-gardens there ; but a few days afterwards at Alba 
and Frascati, he was inspired in a gentler mood with^the 
AlAiic Ode io Favonin^, beginning “ Mater rosarum^’ ^f 
tho same date is a letter laughing at West, who^iad made 
some extremely classical allusions ^n Kis corrospondtfnce, 
and who is indulged with local colour to his heart’s 
content. 


I am t<v<lay just returned from Alba, a good deal fatigued, for 
you know (from Statins) tbat,the Appian is somewhat tiresome. 
We dtn^ at Pompey’s; ho indeed was gone for a ttw days to 
his Tusculan, but, by the care of his villicus, we made an ad¬ 
mirable meal. We had the dugs of a pregnant sow, a peaAick, 
a dish of thrushes, a noble scarus just fresh from the Tyrrhene, 
and some conohyliaof the Lake, with gamm sauce. For my part 
I never ate better at Lnonllus’s table. We drank half-a-dozen 
cyathi apiece of ancient Alban to Pbolod's health; and, after 
bathing, and ikying an boar at ball, wo moonted our essednm 
again,^and proceeded up the mount to tho temple. The priests 
there entertained ns with an account of a woaderfVil shower ^f 
*egs> that had fallen two daya before, which had no sooner 
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poached the ground, but they were converted into gudgeon! *m* 
nleo ^at the night past, a dreadful voice had been heard out of 
the Adytum, which sp^ke Greek during a full half-hour, bnt 
^nobddy underatood it. But quitting my Itomanitiea, to your 
great joy and mine, let me tell you in plain Eogliah that we 
come from Albano. _ 


Some entertiiimnentif Gmy hnd nt Rome, Ho mention* 
one ball at which he iK>rformctl the jKirt of the mouao at 
the party. Jhe cliicf virtuosa of the hour, La DiamaJitina, 
played on the violin, and Giovannino and I'lmipielini aang. 
jVU the eccnlar grand mondu of Rome waa then*, luid 
there Gray, from the conu;r where ho wit n-galing himm'lf 
with iced fruito, watefted the object of hia hearty disaji- 
provgl, the Engli.-ih I’rotemlor, “ diaplayiug hi« mefid 
length of i>orson.” Gray’s hatred of the Stuarts was ono 
of Jiis few pronounced jiolitieal sentiments, on<l while at 
Korn^ ho could not resisUniaking a contemptuous jeHt of 
them in a letU*r which ho lioheved that James wouhl opett. 
Jle* sa^s, indeed, that aJJ letters Rent or receiveil hy 
Pinglish people in Rome were at that time rend hy the 
^.^retendcr. In June, iw the eanlinals could not make up 
their minds, the young men decided to wait no longer, 
and proceede4 southwards ^ to Terraeina, Capua, ami 
Naples. •On thif 17th of June they visited the n^naiiu of 
Herculaneum, then only just exis>sed and ideiflificd, and 
lietoro the end of the irjonth they went liack to Rome, 
‘There, still finding that no Pope was elected, and veary 
of the dreariness and formality of that great city, Walpole 
determineil to return to Florence, Tliey hail now Iieen 
absent froig home and> habitually thrown ii^n one another 
for entertaimjient during nearly fifteen months, and their 
friendship had hitlierto ^own no aliatcmcnk But.they 
Tiad arrived at that point of familiarity when a veiy little 
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disag^^oient is sufficient to produce a quarrel. No sucb 
serious falling-out haijpenod for nearly a year more, but we 
find Gray, whoso note-books were inexJiaustible, a 14ttle 
peevish at being forced to leave the treasui-es of Rome so* 
soon. However, Florence was very enjoyable. They took 
uf their alxale once more in the house of Horace Mann, 
where they looked down into the Amo from their bed¬ 
room windows, and could resort at a moment’s notice to 
the marble bridge, to hear music, eat iced fntits, and sup 
by moonlight. It is a place. Gray says, “ excellent to 
employ all one’s anim^il sensations in, but utterly contrary 
U> one’s rational powers. I have struck a medal upqji my¬ 
self ; the device is thus O, and tfio motto Nihili»siino, 
which I take in the most concise manner to contaui ? full 
account of my person, sentiments, occupations, and late 
gloriovus successes. "Wo get up at twelve o’clock, break¬ 
fast "till throe, dine till four, sleep till .■jj.x, .drink ccfeling 
liquors till eight, go to the bridge till ten, sup till two, 
and so sleep till twelt-e again.” ‘ 

In the midst of all this laziness, however, the business 
of literature recuned to his thoughts. Ho -wrote some' 
short things in Latin, then a fragment of sixty hexameter 
versos on the Gaurus, and then set alx)Ut arvery ambitious 
didactic ppic De Priucipiit Coijitandi. It'is a curious com¬ 
mentary oft the small bulk of Gray’s poetical productions 
to point out that this Latin poem, only two fragments'of 
ivhich were ever -written, is considerably the longest of his 
writings in verso. As wo now possess it, it was cliiefly 
-written inFlorenceduringthesummerof 1740; some passages 
were added at Otoko in 1742; but byjRat time Gray had de- 
torminad, like other learned Cambridge poets„ Spenser and 
Miltqn, to bend to the -vulgar ear, and leave his Latin behinck 
huu. The D« Priiicipii* Chgitandi is now entirely neg- 
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Jecbed, and at no time attracted uiucli curiosity ; yot it i.-* a 
iiotaSlo production in its way. It wiis an attempt to cryn- 
tallize the philosophjfcof Locke, for which Gray entertained 
• the customary reverence of his age, in Lucivtian hexameters. 
How the Soul begins to Know; by what primary Notions 
Mnemosyne opens her succe.s.siou of thoughts, and Ik*r 
slander chain of idea-s • how K<-a.sou contrives to augment 
her alow empire in llie nattiml breast of man ; and liow 
anger, sorrajj’, fear luul an.xious care are implanted then*, 
of the.so things ho a])i>lies himself to sing; and do not 
thou disdain the singer, thou gloyr, thou uni)uestiuned 
second luminary of the, English nice, thou unnamed spigt 
of Jo^ Locke. the exception of one e[>iiiO<lo in 

whigh he comjsares the liuman mind in n'vcrie to a Ilame- 
dryad who wanders in tho woodland, ainl is startled to 
hud herself mirrored in a jiool, tho j)lan of this jioem left 
no 8COJW for fancy or lino, imagery ; tlio theme is tRatod 
with a i^rtain I'ffetoncal dignity, but the [loet has lieen so 
raflch*(x:cupiod with* tho matter iir hand, tluil his ideas 
ha\;p suffered some congestion. Ne.verthele.ss he is himself, 
and not Virgil or Ovid or Lucretius, and this alone is 
no small pniiso for a writer of mixlem Latin verso. 

If the Dc P(,inri})iis C'xjUaiuli had Ikmui pulAished when 
it was written, it is prolxiblo that it would have won some 
measure of instant celebrity for its author, b»i tho undi- 
Ifftod conclusions of I»cljo were no longc.r interesting in a 
tecond hand fonn in 1774, when they had alreail^ be^n 
ubjected to the expansions of Hume an<l tho criticisms of 
jeihnitz. Nor was Gray at all on the wave of philo- 
ophical thought; he^seems no less indiffefnnt to Berkeley’s 
'^nciplet Human Knowlidge tlian ho is lugjjwaro of 
fume’s Treatue .of IfUman Nature, wliich hat^ been 
rinted in 173ir, soon after Gray left England. This Latid 
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ep^c'waa a distinct false start, but he did not totally, 
abandon the hope of completing it until 1746. 

In August 1740 the friend.s wept over to Bologna 
for a week, and on their return had the mortification to • 
learn that a Pope, Benedict XII., had been elected while 
tlfty were within four days’ journey of Rome. They 
began to think of home; tliero ^fere talks of taking a 
felucca over from Leghorn to Marseilles, or of crossing 
through Gcnnany by Venice and the Tyroj, Florence 
hey began to find, “ one of the dullest cities in Italy,” 
and there is no doubt that they began to be on very 
Brained and uncomfortable terms with one another. They 
had the grace, however, absolutely to conceal it from 
other people, and to the very last each of them wro^e to 
West without the least hint of want of confidence in the 
other. On the 24th of April, 1741, Gray and Walpole 
sot off from Florence, and spent a few df^s in Bologita to 
hear La Viscontina sing ; from Bologna th^y proceeded to 
Reggio, and there occurred the famous quarrel whifih Has, 
perhaps l)een more often discussed than any other fact 
in Gray’s life. It has been sjiid that he discovered Wal- 
lx)lo opening a letter addressed to Gray, or perhaps written 
by him, to W if anything unpleasant about himself were 
said in it, and that ho broke away from hi*i with itathing 
anger ami «com, casting Waljiolo off for over, and at 
once continuing his journey to ^Venice alona But ttos 
reajly little more than conjecture. Both the friends 
were very careful to keep their counsel, wrnd within three 
years the breach was healed. One thing is certain, that 
Walpole was offender. When .Gray was plead and 
Mason'yoa writing his life, Walpole insist^l that this 
fact 8|jould be stated, although ^e vary reasonably do- ^ 
Wined to go into particulars for the publfc. He wrote a 
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liCtlo paragraph for Masoii, taking tl>o blunio njK>n 

addc<l for the biogniplior’s private iafonnatiun a 
longer and more intelligible account, sjiying Unit “ while 
oni? ia living, it is not plcn-sant to read one’s private 
quarrels discussed in magazines and nowsjinpere,” but 
desiring that Mason woulil preserve this particular 
account, that it inight*bo given to iwstority. Hut Wal¬ 
pole lived oil until 1797, and by a singular eoincidenc* 
Mason, wh<^ was so much younger, only survived liini a 
few tlaya. Accordingly tliero was a ilelay in giving this 
passage to the world, an<l though it is known Ui stutlents 
of lloniee AValjaile’s CofrcujMiuifiifC, it has never token 
the authoritative plaso it deserves in tlniy's life. It is 
all wo |)osse8s in the way of direct evidence, and it does 
great credit no less to Walixile’s candour than to his 
experience of the human heart. He wrote to Mason 
fMarch 2, 1773) 

J aig conscious Uin\ ki the beginning ^f the differences between 
Gray and me the fault was mine. I was too young, too fond of 
tny*own diversions, nay, I do not doubt, too much intoxicated 
by indulgence, vanity, and the insolence of my situation as Prime 
Minister’s son, not to have been inattentive and insensible to the 
feelings atone thought below me; of one, I bfush to say it, 
that I lltaew waWobliged to me; of one whom presnmplion and 
folly, perhaps, made me deem not my superior in parts, 

tkough I have since felt my infinite inferiority to him. 1 treated 
him insolently; ho loved* me, and I did not think be did. 1 
reproached him with the difference between us, when ha aethd 
from convictions dt knowing ho was my superior. I often dis¬ 
regarded his wishes of seeing pUoes, which I would not quit 
other amosements to srisit, thongh I offered'to scnd_ him to 
withont mo. Forgive me, if I say that his t^per was 
not ooocUiatImg; at the tame time that I will oonfsas^to yon 
«t..t he acted a there friendly part, had I had the aeoae to taka 
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’ad^aytage of it, he freely told me of my faults. I declared I 8id^ 
Dot desire to bear them, nor would correct them. You wRl not 
wonder that with the dignity of his spirit, and the obstinate 
carelessness of mine, the breach must hdVe grown wider till* we 
became incompatible. 

^his is the last word on the subject of the quarrel, 
and after a statement so generous, frank and lucid, it 
only remains to remind the reader that these were lads 
of twenty-throe and twenty-four respoctivelj^, that they 
had been thrown far too exclusively and too long on one 
another for entertainment, and tliat probably Walpole is 
too hard upon himself in desiring to defend Gmy. 
There is not the slightest trace in hit letters or in Gray’s 
of any rudeness on Walpole’s part. The main ix)iiit is 
that the quarrel wu-s made up in 1744, and that after 
some coldness on Gray’s side, they became as intimate 
as cv^r for the remainder of their lives. » 

Waliwlo stayed at Reggio, and Graj^’s- heart 'vould 
have stirred with remorse hud ho known that hie oid 
friend was even then sickening for a quinsy, of which 
ho might have died, if the excellent Joseph Spence, - 
Oxford professor of Poetry and the friend of Pojx;, had 
not happened to bo passing through Reggio with Lord 
Lincoln, and had not given Up his whole time to aursing 
him. Makqj,whilo the unconscious Gray, sore with pride, 
passed on to Venice, where he spent two months, in tWe 
company of a Mr. V'liitehoad and a Mr. Chute. In Jidy 
ho' hirfid a courier, passed leisurely throqgh the north of 
Italy, visiting Padua and Verona, reached Turin on the 
15th of August^ jind began to cross the Alps ^ext day. 
He stayed once more at the Grande Chartreuse, and in¬ 
scribed m the Album of the Fartljors Ws famous Alcaic 
Qtle, beginning “ Oh Tu, seven Religio loci,” which is *' 
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Wt known nml jinu-tically tlio last o{ hia lal in* 
poems. In this little piece of twenty lines we first re- 
cogniie that nicetyj)f expression, that delicate lapidary 
style, that touch of sulxlued romantic sentiment, which 
distinguish the English jKietry of (Imy ; while it ia 
perliaps not fantastic to detect in its cKxsing lines the 
first dawn of those iilt'ius which he nfterwanls ex|)ande<l 
into the Eleijy in a Cmniiry Churchyard. The original 
MS.'in th(^ allmm Is'came an ohject of great interi'st to 
visitors to the hospice after tiray’s ilcath, and was highly 
\irized by the fathers. It exists, however, no longer ; it 
wa.s <lestroyed by a rabble from (Jrenoble tinring tht‘ 
French Revolution. • Gray reachetl Lyons on the S.’ith of 
Au|^ist, and returned to Ixmdon on the 1 st of Sejitem- 
Ivor, 1741, after an alisence from England of exactly two 
yjars and five mouths. Walpile, Isung rimsl of his 
contjdaint, arrivcil in I^ngland ten days later. »To a 
good-n4ure<f lAtijr from Henry Conway, suggesting a 
ntnewal of intimae^’ Ix'tween the /riends, Gr.ay retunusl 
an, answer of the coldest eivility, and Horace Walpole, 
now disapiKars from our narrative for three years. 



CHAPTER III. 

8TOKE-POQI8—DEATH OF WEST—FIB3T ENOLTSU POEMS. 

On his return from Itajy Gray founil hia fattier lying very 
ilL exhausted by successive attacks of gout, and unable 
to rally from them. Two months later, on the 6tli of 
November, 1741, lie died in a paroxysm of the disea.sc. 
His last act had Ijeen to squander hi.s fortune, which 
seems to have remained until that time almost imimpaired. 
on building a country-house at Wansto^d. . Not only 
had ho not written to toll his son of this advontwro, but 
ho had actually conti-h'cd to conceal it from lus wife. 
Mason is not correct in saying that it Ixicamo nocos-sary to 
sell this house immediately after Philip Gray’s death, or 
tliat it fetched 20001. le.ss than it had cost; it remained 
in the possession of Mra. Gray. AVith the ruins of a 
fortune Mrs. Gray and her sister, Mary Anirobus, Seem to 
have kept liouso for a year in ConihiU, till, at the deatlr 
of their brother-in-law, Mr. Jonat^ian Rogers, on the 21st 
of October, 1742, they joined their widowed sister Anna 
in her house at Stoko-Pogis, in Buckinghamshire. During 
these months they wound up their private business in 
Comhill, and disposed of their shop on tolerably advan¬ 
tageous terms; and apparently Gray first im^ned that 
the faijfuly property would be enough to provide amply 
for him also. Accordingly he began the study of the law. 
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that being the profession for whicli he had been origipiAy* 
’inteadeil. For six montlis or inon' ho seems to Imva 
stayed in London, njiplying himself rather languidly to 
coAmon law, and giving his real thoughts and symiwthies 
to those who demandeil them most, his mother and his 
unfortunate friend Richanl West The latU*r, ind<M‘d,^e 
found in a miserable q»>ndition ; in .luiio 1740 that young 
man, having lived at the Temple till ho was sick of it, 
loft .chamliers, finding that neither the prestige of Ids 
grandfather, nor the reputation of his unele. Sir Tliomas 
Burnet, advanced him at all in their profession. Ho was 
without heart in his work, his tideflts were not drawn out 
in tUb legid directioi^ and Ids alloctionate and somowlTat 
feminine nature suirereii from lonoliuess and want of con- 
geiuul society. Ho had hoped tlint AValiiole would l>o 
able to find him a isist in tln^ diplomatii: siTvico, or in 
flio^nny, hut this wics not iH)Ksihle. (Jniy slnaiglji' dis¬ 
approved ofMut^tep AVee-t look ill leaving the Tnmphi, 
and wrote him fronf Florence a lcl4'i' full of kindly and 
'conltal good sense ; hut Vdien ho arrived in I»ndon h« 
found West in a far more hniken condition of mind and 
body than ho had anticipated. In extreme ngitaliou 
West confidesl to his friend a terrible seeret which 
ho hai^ discovered, and which Gray pn'served in silence 
until the close of Ids life, when he told Norton 

Nicholls. . It is a painful story which need not lx- 
repeated here, but winch involved the reputation of 
West’s mother with the name of his late father! secVi- 
tary, a litr. Wilfiams, whom she finally marrieil when her 
son was dead. West had not the jioy^r to rally from 
this ihoctc, and the wmfort of Gray’s society onlv'slightly 
delayed tHh end. In* March 1742 ho was obliged to 
leave town, and went to stay with a friend atIPopea, 
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•n^r^ Hatfield, Herts, where he lingered three months, 
and died. • 

The winter which Gray and West spent together in 
London was remarkable in the career of the forme/ as 
the beginning of his most prolific year of poetical compo- 
siyon, a vocal year to be followed by six of obstinate 
silence. The first original produ(jtion in English verse 
was the fragment of a tragedy of Agnpjnna, of which one 
complete scene, and a few odd linos, have been preserved 
in his works. In this attempt at the drama ho was 
inspired by Racine, and neither Addison, nor Aaron Hill, 
nor James Thomson, ‘had contrived to bo more cold or 
acSidomic a playwright. The subject, which had®been 
treated in tragedy more than a century earlier by May, 
was wcU adapted for stately stage-effect, and the scheme '' 
of Gray’s play, so far as wo know it, was not without 
interest. But ho wa.s totally unfitted to write for the 
boards, and even the beauty of versificatib* fn Agrippina 
cannot conceal from us for a moment ’its ineptitude. All 
that exists of tlio play is little el.«c than a soliloquy in 
wliich the Empress defies the rago of Nero, and shows 
that she possesses 

A heart that glows with.tbe pnre Julian Sro, 
by daring^r son to the contest: 

Aronnd thee coll 

" The gilded swarm that wantons in th^ sonshinn 
Of thy full favour; Seneca bo there 
In gorgeous phraselaboured eloquence 
To dress tGy plea, and Burrhus strengthen it * 

'With his plain soldier's oath, and honest seining. 

. Against thee—liberty and A^^ppini^I 

^ The world the prise 1 and fair befall the. Tiotors! 
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^ a study in blank verso A'jrippiiia shows the resultfof 
long apprenticeship to the ancients, and marches with a 
sharp and dignified st<^ that reminds the reader more of 
Irfiutior than of any other dmniatist. In all other essen¬ 
tials, however, the tragedy must l)e considered, like the 
didactic epic, a false start; but timy was now very sooi^ 
to learn his real vocatioii? 

♦ Tlio opening scene of the tragedy was sent down into 
fiertfot^hire Jo amuse "West, who seeiiKal at first to have 
recovered his spirits, and wlio sat “ ])umng by the fireside, 
in his arm-chair, with no small satjsfaction." He was 
able to busy himself with literature, delighting in the, 
new revision of the DiBiciwl, and reading Tacitus for the 
first tijno. His cool reception of the latter roused Clmy 
to defend his favourite hi.storian with great vigour. 

“ Pipy do not imagine,” ho says, “ that Tacitus, of all 

auAoni in the world, <-an lj> tedious .... Yet wlntt I 

• ^ 

admire injiim nHbvo»;ill i.s his detestation of tyranny, ainl 
the lliglp spirit of lilKrfy thnjt every mfw and then breaks 
out, OQ it were, whether ho would or no.” I’oor West 
0*1 the 4th of April, racked by an “ imiortunissiina 
tussis,” declines to »lo battle against Tacitus, but attacks 
Agrippina with p frankness and a critical sagacity which 
slew that ttl-starrad, tragedy on the spot It is evident 
that Gray had no idea of West’s serious conditic*i, for he 
rallies him on being the first who ever made a muse of a 
«ough, and is confident that “ those wicked rmnaiu^ of , 
your illness will ^xm give way to wann weather and 
gentle exercise.” It is in the same letter that Gray speaks 
with some coldness of Joseph Andrews, anc^reverts ^ith 
the warmth on which we have already commented to the 
much more congenial^madces of Marivaux and Cr^biUoii. 
\t^e may here confess tliat Gray certainly misses, in com- * 

B 
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mciVi witli most men of liis time, the one great chamf 
the literary character at its best, namely enthusiasm for 
excellence in contemporaries. It a sign of a dr^ age 
when the principal authors of a coiintry look askance on 
one another. Some silly critics in our own days have 
tliscovered with indignant hoiTor the existence of “ mutual 
admiration societies.” A little tnore acquaintance with 
the history of literature might have shown them ho^iP 
strong the sentiment of commdeship has been in' every 
agtj of real intellectual vitality. It is much to bo deplored 
that the chilly qjr of the eighteenth century pre- 
•vented the “ mutual admiration ” of such men as Gray 
and Fielding. • 

This is perhaps an ajipropriatc point at which to^ pause 
and consider the condition of Fnglish poetry at the 
nionnmt at which we have now arrived. When Gray 
l>e^;'an seriously to write, in } 7 42, tlie considemblc poets 
then alive in England might have J)eefl counted on the 
fingers of two hancis. Pope and ^wift wore neitring the 
close of their careers of gh>ry and sutfering, the [ormer 
still vocal to the last, and now (pnte unrivaUed by ary 
predecessor in personal prestige. As a matter of fact, 
however, he was not dcstiinal to publish anything more 
of any con.scquence. Three other i.ames. Goldsmith, 
ChurchiK, and Cowper, were those of children not to 
apjK'ar in liter.ituro for mayy years to come. Gray’s 
actual competitors, therefore, were oidy four in numlxci. 
Of thc.se the oldest. Young, was ju.st lieginning to publish, 
at the ago of fifty-eight, the only work by which ho is 
now^much rjnembercd, or which, can still bo read with 
pleasure. Tho Night Thoughts was destined to make 
his tho most prominent poetfeal figure for tho next ten 
years. Thomson, on the other hand, a younger and far 
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inert vital spirit, had practically retreated already U[km 
his latirels, and was presently to die, without again 
addressing the public, except in the luckless tragedy of 
^phouitha, bequeathing, however, to isisterity the trea¬ 
sure of his Castle of Indolence. Samuel Johnson hod 
published London, a nine days’ wonder, and hml Hubaide<r 
into temi>orary oblivion.* Collin.s, just twenty-one years 
•f age, had brouglit out a painpblot of Persian Kehninet 
without attra^ing the sinalle.st notice from aiiybwly. 
Among the lesser stars, Allan Ilamsay and Anibroso 
Philips were retired old men, now a long while silent, 
who remembered the days of Addi.son ; Armstrong bail* 
flashed*into unenviabfb distinction with a ]H)em more 
clever than decorous; P^yer, one of the lary men who 
grew fat too soon, was Vuirieil in his own Fleece ; 8hen- 
, stonj and Akenside, much younger men, were lieginning 
t» fle talked alout in the oi|).-le of their frii'iids, but /fad 
as yet dqpo litfle. . The" stage, therefore, upon which 
Gray* praeeeded very gfngerl^ to Btep,nv.a8 not a crowded 
, one, apd before ho actually ventured to apiH-ar in print, 
it^ was stripped of its most notable ailonimcnts. Yet this 
apparent advantage was in ricdityi a great disadvantage ; 
as Mr. Matthe\i^ Arnold admirably says, “ born in tho 
same yea» with Milton, Gray would have Is-en another 
man ; bom in tho same year with Burns, ho wrtiTd liave 
beeif another man.” As it was, his genius pined away 
for wont of movement in tho atmosphere ; the well^ of, 
poetry were stagnant, and there was no angel to strike 
tho waters. 

Tho amiable dispute^ as to the merits##/ Agripjyina 
led tho friends on to a wider theme, tho peculiar qualities 
of tho stylo oi Shak^espeaft. How low the standard of 
criticism Irad fallen in that generation, may be estimAed 

■ 2 
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wien wo consider that Theobald, himself the editor*and 
annotator of Shakespeare, in palming off his forgery of 
The Double Falsehood, which contains such writing as 
this,— 


Fond Echo, forego the light Btraiu, 

And heedfully hear ajost Maid; 

Go tell the false ear of the Sw^in 
How deeply his vows have betrayed, 

as a genuine work by the author of Hamlet, had ventured 
to appeal to the style as giving the best evidence of the 
^truth of his pretensions. Gray had a more delicate sense 
of literary flavour than this, and his remarks about the 
vigour and pictorial richness of Elizabethan drama, since 
which “ our language has greatly degenerated,” are highly 
interesting even to a modem reader. Through April and 
May he kept up a brisk correspondence, chiefly ombo^^ks, 
with West at Popes, and on the ."ith di >the latter month 
he received from his friend on Odi to May, begiiiuing 

Dear Gray, that always in my heart 
Possessest still the better part, 

which is decidedly the most finished of West’s produc¬ 
tions. Some of the stanzas of this ode possess much 
suavity and grace :— 

Awake, in all thy •glories dreet, 

Recall the sephyrs from the west j 
Restore the son, revive the skies. 

At mine and Nature’s call, arise! 

Great Nature’s self upbraids-thy stay 
And misses her aocustumed Slay. 

Thia is almost in the later*style.of Gray himself, and 
the poem leoeived from him commhndation as being 
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‘Mi/lht and genteel,” a phrase that sounds curiously (Jid- 
fashiotied nowadays. Gray nicanwliilc is busy translating 
Propertius, and sho’i^ no sign of application to legal 
gtudi^ On the contrary, ho has spout the month of 
April in studying the Pelopoinicnian War, tlio greater 
part of Pliny and Martial, Anacreon, Petmrch an<> 
Aulus Gcllius, a rang# of rending which must hnv<! 
♦■ntircly excluded Coke upon I.,yttelton. AVest’s last 
letter -is dat<j(l May 11, 1742, and is very cheerfully 
written, but closes with words that afterwanls took a 
solemn meaning, “ Vale, et vivo paulisjier eiim vivis.” 
On the 27tli of the same month Gray wrote a very lon(4 
letter fS West, in whiA he shows no con-seionsness what¬ 
ever of his friend’s desperate condition ; this epistle con¬ 
tains an interesting reference to his omi health : — 

Mine, yon are to know, is a white Melancholy, or rather 
Le^coOboIy, for the most part > which, though it seldom laughs 
or dances, yor evef amounts to what one calls .Toy or Pleasure, 
yet is a good easy sort of t state, and pa ne laiite que de damuter. 
The only fault is its vapidity, which is apt now and then to give 
a sort of Ennui, which makes one form certain little wishes that 
signify nothing. But there is another sort, black indeed, which 
I have now and then felt, that has somewhat in it Uke Tertnl- 
lian's rule of faithf Credo quia in^otsihile eet; for it believes, 
nay, is surf of eve^thing that is unlikely, so it be bij^ fright¬ 
ful ; and on the other hand excludes and shuts its 9yes to the 
roost possible hopes, and everything that is pleasurable; fhom 
this the Lord deliver us 1 for none but He and sunshiny we^b 

**'• 

can do it. 

Grimly enough, while he was thus analysing his feel¬ 
ings, his friend lay at, the point of deatkw Five ,daya 
after this letter was written West breathed his last, on 
the 1st of June, 17,42, in* the twenty-sixth year of* his 
a§e, and was buridd in the chancel of Hatfield ChurcU! 
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t*robahly on the same day that West died, Gray went 
down into Buckinghamshire to visit his uncle and aunt 
Eogers at Stoke-Pogis, a village which his name hag im¬ 
mortalized, and of which it may now bo convenient to 
say a few words. The manor of Stoke Pogis or Poges is 
^rst mentioned in a deed of 1291, and passed through the 
hands of a variety of eminent ^rsonages doAvn to the 
great Earl of Huntingdon in the reign of Henry VIIE 
The village, if such it can be called, is spa”sely scattered 
over a wide extent of country. The church, a very 
picturesque structure of the fourteenth century, with a 
wooden spire, is believed to have been built by Sir John 
Molinos about 1340. It stands bn a little level space 
about four miles north of the Thames at Eton. ..From 
the noighlx)urhood of the church no vestige of hamlet or 
village is visible, and the aspect of the place is slightly 
artiHcial, like a rustic church in a park on the''stage. 
The traveller almost expects to see the grateful, i)easantry 
of an opera, cheerfully habited, make their apjifearance, 
dancing on the greensward. As he faces the church from 
the south, the white building, extravagantly Palladiar., 
which lies across the meadows on his left hand, is Stoke 
Park, l>ogun under the direction of Ale^^ander Nasmyth, 
the landscape-painter, in 1789, and fihished Ijy James 
Wyatt, KA., for the Hon. Thomas Penn, who bought the 
manor from the representatives of Gray’s friend Eady 
, Cob}\am. At the bock of the visitor, stands a heavy and 
hideous mausoleum, bearing a eulogistic inscription to 
Gray, and this also is due to the taste of Wyatt and was 
erected in llOd. If wo still remain on Ihe aiouth side of 
the churchyard, the chimneys seen through the thick, 
umlfrageous foliage on our right hand, and behind tl^o 
chuich, are those of the ancient Manor 'House, celebrated 
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l^ytiray in tlie Long Story, and built by the Earl* of 
Huntingdon in 1555. Tho roatl from Fambain Royal 
jiassgs close to it, but ^hero i.s little to bo soon. Although 
in Gray’s time it seems to have Ix-cn in jierfi'ct preserva¬ 
tion as an exquisite 8i>ecimcn of Tudor architocturo, with 
its high giibles, projecting windows nnd stacks of clustoreit 
chimney-shafts, it did ilbt suit tho corrupt Georgian taste 
^f the Penns, and was pulled down in 1789. Wyatt 
refused to hajip an^dbing to sjiy tr) it, and n'liiarkiHl that 
“ the stylo of tho edifice was deficient in those e.xcollen- 
cios which might have pleaded for ^vstomtion.” Of tho 
historical builduig in which Sir Christopher Hatton livej 
and Sir Edward CoW) died nothing is loft but tho fan¬ 
tastic^ chimneys, and a rough shell which is used os a 
stable. This latter was for some tiino fitttxl up us a 
studio for Sir Edwin Landseer, an<l ho was working her«‘ 
in*18i2, when ho suddenljt Ijocamo deranged, lliin'olil 
ruin, so full of* nnunories, is only one of a nuinlssr of 
anclfent* and curious Tiuildings witliirt tho lioundaries of 
tfio parish of Stoke Pogis. ^V^len Gray came to Stoko 
in 1742, the Manor House was inhabited liy tho ranger 
of Windsor Forest, Viscount Cobham, who died in 1749. 
It was his wido^ who, ns we shall presently see, liocumo 
the intinJhte friefld of Gray and insjtired his remarkable 
jioem of tho Ixmtj Story, • * 

The house of Mrs Rqgers, to which Gray nnd his 
Another now proceeded, was situated at West End, i^> the, 
northern part of fhe parisli. It was reached from tho 
church by a path across the meadows, alongside tho 
hospital, a ^e nrick building of the sixlMuth century, 
^and so by tho Jane leading out into Stoko Common., Juat 
at the end of this.lane, on tho left'liniid side, lookintr 
southwards, with‘the common at its'liack, stooil Wert 
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Ei«i House, a simple farmstead of two stories, with a 
rustic porch before the front door, and this was Gra 3 r’s 
home for many years. It is now yioroughly altered and 
enlarged, and no longer contains any mark of its original 
simplicity. The charm of the house to the poet must 
4iavo been that Burnham Beeches, Stoke Common, and 
Brockhurst Woods, were all at fcand, and within reach 
of the most indolent of pedestrians. 

Gray had been resident but very few days g,t Stoke-Pogis 
before he wrote the poem with which his poetical works 
usually open, his Ode to Spring. Among the MS. at 
Pembroke there occurs a copy of this poem, in Gray’s 
handwriting, entitled Noon-Tide: ^ an Ode; and in the 
margin of it there is found this interesting note : “ The 
beginning of Juno, 1742, sent to Fav: not knowing 
ho was then dead.” Favonius was the familiar namft of 
Wdst, and this shows that Gray received no intimation'of 
his friend’s approaching end, and no eummons lio his bed¬ 
side. The loss of West was one of the most profdhnd 
that his reserved nature ever suffered ; when that name 
was mentioned to him, nearly thirty years afterwards, hr 
became visibly agitated, and to the end of his life he 
seemed to feel in the death of W^cst “ tlje affliction of a 
recent loss.” We are therefore not surpiised tet find the 
Ode to Spidiig, which belongs to a previous condition of 
things, lighter in tone, colder in sentiment, and more 
^rivijjl in conception than his other serious production.^.* 
W^e are annoyed that, in the very outset, he should borrow 
from Milton his “ rosy-bosomed Hours,’’ and from Popm 
his “purple jwar.” Again there is^a perplexing change of 
tone from the beginning where he was pe;;hap8 inspired, 
by ttiat exquisite strain of flond fancy, the Tervigiliwp 
Verigrii, to the stofc moralizings of the later stanzas ;— 
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How vain the ardonr of tho crowd, 

How low, how little are the proud. 

How indigent the great! 

It may be noted, by tho way, that for many years the 
la.'it two adjectives, now so happily placed, were awkwardly 
transposed. The best stanza, without doubt, is the 
penultimate:— 

^o Contemplation's sober eye 
Such is the race of Man : 

And they that orocp and they that fly 
Shall end whore they began. 

Alike tho Busy and tho Gay 
Bnt flutt(S through life’s little day, 

In Fortune's varying oolours drest: 

Brush’d by the band of rough Mischance 
Or chill’d by Ago, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 

Tlic fin#l stnifza, at’ith its “ glittering female,” and its 
“ ftaiiftcd plumage ” is puerile in its attempted excess of 
simplicity, and errs, though in more fantastic language, 
exactly a.s such crude studies of Wordsworth’s as Andrew 
Jones or The Two Thieves erred half a century later. 
Nothing was gained by tho poet’s describing ‘himself “ a 
solitary»fly ” without a hive to go to. Tho mistake was 
one which Gray never roiKJoted, but it is curorts to find 
two of the most sublime poets in our langimge, both 
specially eminent for loftiness of idea, loginning by 
eschewing all rc^)sonablo dignity of expression. 

But although tho Ode to Spring no longer forms n 
favouritegwrt of Gray’s poetical works,^ po8ao8se<l con 
siderable significance in 1742, and particularly on account 
of its form. It v®* tfie first note of protest agaipst the 
bard veraificatibn which had reigned- in England for mod) 
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than sixty years. The Augustan age seems to have^ 
suffered from a dulness of ear, which did not jjermit it to 
detect a rhyme unless it rang at the »Iose of the very next 
pause. Hence, in the rare cases where a lyric movement • 
was employed, the ordinary octosyllabic couplet took the 
jiiace of those versatile measures in which the Elizabethan 
and Jacobite poets had delighted, * Swift, Lady Winchil- 
soa, Parnell, Philips, and Green, the five poets of the 
beginning of the eighteenth century who relitilled against 
heroic verso, got no further in metrical innovation than 
the shorter and morjj ambling couplet. Dyer, in his 
gi^atly overrated piece called Grorujar Hill, followed^he.so 
his predecessors. But Gray, from tlfe very first, showed a 
disposition to return to more national forms, and to v'ork 
out his stanzas on a more harmonic iirinciplo. He seems 
to have disliked the facility of the coui)let, and the vaguo 
length to which it might bo .repeated.^ IJis I'iow'of a 
poom was that it should have a vcrtobraJe form, which 
should ro8i>ond, if noC absolutely to its subject, at Idhst to^ 
its mood. In short ho was a genuine lyrist, and «our 
literature had possessed none since Milton and the last 
cavalier song-writers. Yet his stanzas are built up from 
very simple* materials. Herg, in the Ode t/io Spring, wo 
begin with a quatrain of the common Uhllad-mRasures ; 
an octosyfiifbic couplet is added, and this would close it 
with a rustic effect, were the mu§ic not prolonged by t£o 
aijditiqir of three lines more, while the stanza closes 
gravely with a short line of six syllables* 

The nows of the death of West deep>eBod Gray’s vein 
of poetry, but A*4 not stop its flow. < He jloured forth his 
grief and affection in some impassioned he.x^ietors, full 
of eafeest feeling, which ho a^rwards tried, ineptly,, 
enough, to tack on td the icy periods of his De Prineipiis 
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quit? the same personal and emotional accents, in none 
does he speak out so^plainly from the heart, and with so 
little attention to his singing rol>os :— 


Vidi egomet duro graTitor conoussa doloro 
Pootora, in alterius non uuqnam leiita doloromi 
Et laiiguoro ocnKis vidi, ot pallescM'ro nmantem 
Vultum, quo nnnquam Piotaa niei rara, Fidoaquo, 
Altoa amor Veri, ot puntm spirnbat Honeatnni. 
Visa^amon tardi domum inolomontia morbi 
Cosacro eat, roduccmquo itomm roaeo oro Salutom 
Spemvi, atquo una tccnm, dilocto Favoni! 


Tills fragment, thc^most attractive of his Ijrtin ]X)cifla, 
trips on a tag from Propertius, and suddenly ceases, nor is 
thei^! extant any later eirusion of Gray’s in the same lan¬ 
guage. Ho celebrated the death of Favonius in another 
jlioc^, which is far more familiap to general readers.^ The 
MS. of this* 8p»net, now* at Cainbri<lge, is markecl “at 
SV>k^: *Aug. ITAV’ it not j^jublished till Mason 
•iucludetl it in his Memoirs. 


In vain to me tho smiling mornings shino. 

And reddening Pheebus lilts his golden fire : 
Tho birds in vain their amorous descant joyi, 
Or Aeorful fields resstmo their green attire i 
*TheBo eSrs alas 1 for other notes repine, 

A diSbrent object do those eyes require; • 
My lonely anguish molts no heart but mine, 
Ajod in my breaA th’ imperfect joys expire. 


Yet morning smiles tho busy race to cheer, • 
And noer-bom pleasnre brings to happier men ; 


The fie 
To w 
I rmitli 


lel^ to all their wonted tribute bear; 
wirm their little loves the birds complain ; 
tlcAs monm to him that cannot nmr, . 


Aad weep tho lyoro, because I weep in vaitM 


This little cdknposition has suffered a sort of no^riety 
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*fronj the fact that Wordsworth, in 1800, selected it aa%n 
example of the errors of an ornate style, doing so because, 
as he frankly admitted, “Gray stands at the head of those 
who by their reasonings have attempted to widen \he 
space of separation betwixt Prose and Metrical composi- 
tipn, and was more than any other man curiously elaborate 
in the structure of his own poetic (Jiction.” Wordsworth 
declares that out of the fourteen lines of his poem only 
five are of any value, namely the sixth, seventh, eighth, 
tliirteonth, and fourteenth, the language of which “ differs 
in no respect from that of prose.” But this docs not 
appear to bo particularty ingenuous. If we allow the sun 
to*be called Phcebu.s, and if wo pardsn the “green aftire,” 
there is not a single expression in the sonnet which is 
fantastic or pompous. It is simplicity-itself in comparison 
with most of Milton’s sonnets, and it seems as though 
AVordsworth might have • found an instance of fatuoiis 
grandiloquence much fitter to his hand in 'Young, or better 
still in Armstrong, master of those who go alxiut to,call a 
hat a “swart sombrero.” Gray’s graceful sonnet was' 
plainly the result of his late study of Pctrarcli, and wo 
may remind oui'selvcs, in this ago of flourishing sonneteers, 
that it is almost the only specimen of its class that had 
been written in English for a' hundred yearn, certainly the 
only one Uipt is still read with pleasure. One other fact 
may l>e noted, that in this little poem Gray first l)egins to 
practise the quatrain of alternate heroics, which later on 
becamdi ns wo shall see, the basis of all his harmonic 
effects, and which ho learneil to fashion with more skill 
than any other poet Ix'foro or since, r 

In the same montli of August was ■written the 0<le on a 
Distnni frospect of Eton College, or, as inGrajl’s own MS. 
■which .1 have examined, of Eton College, Windsor, awl the 
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adjacent country. East and wost from the church o^ 
Stolfb-Pogia, towards Stoke Green in tlio one direction 
and towards Farnhain Royal in the other, there rises a 
goutlo acclivity, from which the ground gnulually sIojhw 
southward to tiro Thames, and wliich lies ojijKisitO those , 
“distant spires” and ‘‘antique towei-s ” which Gmy has 
sung in melodious ni>ml)ei-s. The woodland jiiirish of 
Stoke is full of little rights-of-way, meadow-paths without 
hedges that skirt the. hreast of the ridge 1 speak of, and 
reveal against the southern sky the embattled outline of 
AVindsor. The Kton 0<li' is redolent of Stoke-Pogis, and 
to have s<iuutered where Gray himself must have, muttereil 
his ^rses as they t#ok shape, gives tin* i-eader a eei-t%iu 
sense of contidence in the poet’s sincerity. Gray had of 
late* been much exerciseil about Eton ; to see a place so 
full of reminiscences, and yet be too distant to havi^ 
^10%%? of it, this was provoking to his fancy. In Ips last 
letter to NVc^iUl^ starts tfie reflection that he ilevelopeil a 
fi»w months later i« the Oi/e. It^ puzzled him to think 
that Lord Samlwich anfl .Lord Halifax, whom he, could 
rememisrr as “ dirty Isiys playing at cricket,” were now 
statesmen, while, “ as for me, I am never a bit the 
older, nor the bigger, nor the wiser than I ivas then, no, 
not foi» havii *)4 been beyond the sea.” I^rrd Sandwich, 
of course, a-s all readers of laiiiiKM^iis reiiieml^j, remained 
dray’s jxit aveision to the end of his life, the type to him 
of the man who, withoift manners, or jraits, or character, 
could force his way into jxiwcr by the sheer insoienc* of 
wealth. The ^ton Ode was inspired by the regret. that 
the illusions <4 boyhood, the innocence tliat comes not of 
virtue but of; inexiicrience, the sweetiiela bom not of a 
good hear? but of a good digestion, the clatfbr^ which 
childish spirits give and which ow^s nothing to anger ttr 
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Milsi^atfion, that these simple qualities cannot be preserved 
through life. Gray was, or thought he was, “ never a bit 
the older ” than ho was at Eton, and it seemed to him that 
the world would be better if Lord Sanefwich could have b%en 
. kept for ever in the same infantile simplicity. This de¬ 
scription of the joyous innocence of boyhood, a theme re¬ 
quiring indeed the optimism of a P^ngloss, has never been 
surpassed as an ex j>arte statement on the roseate and 
ideal side of the question ; that the view of ethics is quite 
elementary, and would have done honovir to tlie experience 
and science of one of Gray’s good old aunts, detracts in no 
sense from the positive beauty of the poem as a strain of 
reficction ; and it has enjoyed a popivjarity with successive 
generations which puts it almost outside the pale of verbal 
criticism. When a short ode of one hundred linos h.as 
enriched our language with at least three phrases which 
have l^ecome part and parc/il of our daily speech, it ma,v be 
taken for granted that it is very admirably worded. Indeed 
t^xaEtoa Ode is one of those poems which have suffered.frojn 
a continued excess of popularity, and its famous felicities, 
“to snatch a fearful joy,” “regardless of their doom,the little 
victims play,” “ where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be 
wise,” have suffered the extreme degradation as well as the 
loftiest honour which attends on passages of qational 
verse, siiujp they have been so universally extolled that 
they have finally lx!como commonplace witticisms to the 
million. It is well to take the stanza in which such a 
ph-ase 'ccurs, and read it anew, with a determination to 
forget that one of its lines has been almost effaced in 
vulgar traffic :— 

ft''" 

some on earnest business bent 
Their marmuring labours ply 
kiost grayer hoars thsUi bring consClraint 
To sweeten liberty. 
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Some bold adrentprera diadain 
Tho limits of their little reij^, 

And nnknowu regiona dare descry j 
Still as they mn they look behind, 

They hoar a Toico in OTOry wind, 

And snatch a fearful jey. 

It is only in the second stanza of the AV.ei Ode that 
,Gray jKjrniits himself to refer to the constant pressnrt? of 
reore^ for his lost friend ; tin' lields art' iH'loved in vain, 
ami in Wortftworth’a extjuisite phrase, he turns to share 
the rapture,—ah ! witli rvlioni 1 In yet one oilier i>oem 
composed during this prolific inontlaof August 1712, that 
regre^servos simply tg throw a veil of serious and pathetic 
sentiment ovt'r the tone of the, relleetion. The, Ode on 
so named hy Gray himself and hy his first 
editor INlason, hnt sinet' styleil, I know not why, the 
M'yn^n to Adrt railij, is remarkal^lt! as the first of Gray’s 
IKjem.s in wlrielitdio showit that stateliness of movement 
aii^l of allegosieal illustration which give an indi- 

•viduality in his mature iityle. Ko English poet, except 
]K’,rriaps Milton and Slndley, has iiiaijitaini'd tho same 

* severe elevation throughout a long lyrical jiiecc ; p< rh.ips 
the fragments of such lyrists as Simonides gi^ve Gray the 
hint o^ this •yuro and coW maninir of writing. Tho 
shadowy personages of allegory throng around ys, and wt‘ 
a*e not cei-tain that wo distinguish them from one another. 

, Tho indifferent critic iiaiy Is; 8U])|K)se(l to ask, whieli is 
Prosperity and which is Folly, ninl how am I toadistiii- 
gni.sh them front tlio 8uniiner Friend ami from TlioughT 
less Joy 1 Adt’crsity herself is an nI>straetion which has 
few terrofc ami few allurements for us, in listening to 
the addres8«madc to hc*hy the jxiet, we are apt* to forget 

• her in our appijichition of the l)alancc<l rhythm and riiji 
persuasive sound :— 
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Wisdom in sable garb airrayed, 

Immersed in raptYons thought profound, 

And Melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 

Still on thy solemn steps attend ; 

Warm Charity, the general IViend, 

With Justice, to herself severe, 

And Pity, dropping soft the sadly-pleasing tear. 

O gently on thy suppliant’s head. 

Dread goddess, lay thy chastening hand 1 
Not in thy Gorgon terrors clad, 

Not circled with the vengeful band 
(As by tho impious thou art seen) 

With thund’rjpg voice, and throat’niug mien. 

With screaming Horror’s funeral cry, 

Despair, and fell Disease, and g^iastly Poverty. 

Thy form benign, O Goddess, wear. 

Thy milder influence impart. 

Thy philosophic train bo there. 

To soften, not to wound, my heart. 

Tho geu’rous spark extinct revive, • 

Teach mo to love, and to forgive,' 

Exact my «wn defects to scan, 

What others are to feel, know myself a Man. 

p 

This last stanza, wliero ho gets free from tho allegorical 
personages, ^is undoubtedly tho best ; and the ounous 
couplet about tho “ generoits spark ” seeiils to me to be 
probably a reference to tlie quaiTcl with \Valix>le. If 
this bo thought fantastic,, it must be remembered that 
Gray’s circle of experience and* emotion was unusually 
nerrow. To return to the treatment of allegdry and the 
peculiar style of this ode, wo are confronted by the 
curious fact that it seems impossible to daiiu for these 
qualities, hitheru5 unobserved in English po' try, precedency 
in either Gray or Collins. Actual priority, of course, 
belongs to Gray, for Collins wrote nothing of a serious 
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nat»ro till 1745 or 174G ; Init lii.^ tliouj,'li 1^0 simil^ir, 

iTt Tatber so analoyoniJi, to CiniyV, that every eritic hius 
consiilorcd them its hohling a distiiiet jilaec togellier in 
litenfturo, were eertaii^y not in any way inspired hytJniy. 
The latter pnhlishcd notliing till 17 17, where.i.s in Iteei-m- 
ber, 174G, Collins’ precioti.s little volume saw the light. 

It is difficult to iHtJievo tluit Collins, at seluHil at 
AVinchoster until 1741, at college, at < >.\ford until 1711, 
could .have seen any of (Imv’s verses, whii h h;id not 
then' Ix'gun to circulate in MS., in the way in which 
long afterwanls the Klrii<j and the Jiaiil passed from 
eager hand to hand. AVe shidl see tfiat Cray read Collins 
cventtflllly, hut witlunlt iiitere.st, while ColliiiH does not 
aptxiar to have Ix'cn ever conscious of (Iray’s existence ; 
there was no mutual magnetic attraction hetween the two 


Ijoet.s, ,and we must su)>pose their extnionlinary kinship 
to^iiiV! Ixjen a men,’ acciilent, thr'i’esult of certain fotia's 
acting siniultaAe»(My on more or h’ss simil.ir intellec^tual 
connK)im<ls. Then’ waifiio other resemUance iM-tween them, 
aS men, than this one gift irf'de.ir, pun’, .Simoniilean song. 
Collins was simply a rei’il, cut short ami notched hy the 
great god I’an, for the prodm tioii of enchanting tlute- 
nielodies at inti’rvals ; hut for all otln.’r human purposes a 
vain and ampty tlWng indeed. In Cniy tin’ song, imiHirtant 
as it Wits, sei’ined mi’n’ly one jihasi^ of a ileeji and «ifiisisl<’nt 
chatacU’r, of a hniin almost universally accomplished, of 
a man, in short, .and not of^ a mere musical instruniem. ^ 
(Jne more work of great imjMirtanee was Is’gnn at 
Stoke in. the autumn of 1712, the Kh'tjy rrrutf, in n 
Omntnj Lan/., It is, unfortunate^', imi>ossihle 

to say what forfi it originally tmik, or what lyn’s or 
"thoughts now existing in it are jsirt <if the original ^ 
B^hcmc. AVe shall e.xamine this jK)em*at length whc’i’j wo 
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reach the iwriutl of Gray’s career to which it bclonye in 
its completed form ; but as tlic rpiostiou is often «askeff, 
and vaguely answered, where was the JSlegij ■written, it 
may at once be said that it w.-Ts Ixigun at StoSc in 
Octoljcr or November 1742, continued at Stoke imme¬ 
diately after the funeral of Gray’s aunt. Miss Mary 
Antrobus, in November 1749, ajd finished at Cambridge 
in Juno 1750. And it may hero be remarked as a verji 
singular fact that the death of a valued friend seems to 
have been the stimulus of greatest eilicacy in rousing 
(iray to the eomiwsition of i)oetry, and did in fact excite 
him to the completion of most of his important poems, 
lie Avas a man Avho had a very slemder hold on life him- 
.self, Avho Avalked habitually in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and Avhoso periods of greatest vitality were 
those in Avhich Ixsreavemcnt proved to him, tliat, melan¬ 
choly as he Avas, even ^he had something to lose,and to 
regret. * . ' 

It is therefore perhaps more thAs a strong impreesion 
that makes me conjecture tlie 1>eginning of the EMjy 
rcrotc in a Counfry Churc/i-Yard to date from the funeral 
of Gniy’s Ainele, Jonathan llogcrs, Avho died at Stoke- 
I’ogis on'the .31st of tietoWr, 1742, and Avlio Avaa burieil 
Avith the Antrobus family in the cluireluof the l<eighlx)ur- 
ing {xu-ioli of llurnham. An ingenious Latin inscription 
to him, in a marble tablet in the church of that name, 
has alAvays been ascribed to Gray himself. Rogers died 
at the age of sixty-five, having spent thirty-tAA'o years in 
undisturlred felicity Avith his wife, bom Anna Antrobus, 
Avho surviA-e\l, him till neiir the end hqr celebrated 
neplioAv’s life. The death of Mr. Rogers contplchdy 
altered Gray’s pi\>sj)eet«. MrA Rogers appears to have 
l>eeu left with a vt ry small fortune, jm<t enough to sup- 
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IK)rt» liiT .iml her tsistors Mrs. Oniy and Miks Antrob«»!<, 
iff gcittot‘1 comfort, if tlioy shared a liovisc together, and 
had no extraneous e^>onses. TIic ladies from Conihill 
accordingly came down to West Knd House at Stoke, and 
there the three sisters lived until their resi>e< tive deaths. 
13ut CInry’s dream of a life of lettered ease was at an 
end ; he saw that what ♦ould sujuwrt these ladies would 
feavc hut little margin for him. His temiierameut and 
liis mode of ^luly shut him out from every energetic 
profe.ssion. He wa.s twenty-five years of age, and hitherto 
had not so much a.s Is-gun any serious study of the law, 
for which his mother still imagined him to 1x) pivjMiriiig* 
Only oSc course was o^)en to him, namely, to return to 
Cambridge, where living was very cheai>, and to reside in 
college, siK'tiding his vacations ([uii'tly at Stoke I’ogis. 
As Jfla.son i)uts it, “he was too delicate to hurt two 
j)cAon» for whom ho had. .s<.) tender an nffection, by 
lK>rcmptoriJy declTinng his real intentions, and therefore 
changedf or Jiretemleil to change, the* line of his study." 
lUMice/orwanl, until 1759, his whole life was a regular 
ojfcillatKm lictwccn Stoke and Cambridge, varied fuily by 
occasional visits to London. The first part of his life 
was now over. ,At twenty-fivy Cray Irccomes a miihlle- 
aged mnn,%nd los^n, among the libraries of the University, 
liis last [iretensions to idiysical elasticity. J^ni this 
time* forrvanl wo find that, his ailments, his melancholy. 
Iris reserve, and his habit of dro\vning consciousnem* in 
por[>etunl study, Imve taken firm hold u{s)n him, and ho 
licgins to plunge*into an e.vccss of reading, tit-ating the 
acquisition ot knAwlcdgo as a narcotic, ft* the winter 
of 1742 he pjoc4cderl to^ Pcterhoiise, and taking ^lis 
Txiclielor's «legree in CivU I.srw, was forthwith imtallod as 
a resident of tliat college. 

r 2 
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LIFE AT CAMBUIDOE. 

Gray took up his ,a1)ode at Peterliouse, in the room 
nearest the road on the second floor on the north side, a 
room which still exists and which'’commands a flne view 
of Pemhrokc College further cast, on the opposite side of 
Tmmpington Street. It would seem, indeed, that Gray’s 
eye^s and thoughts were for ever away from home,„and 
paying a visit to the society across the road. His letters 
are full of minute discussions of what is 5,'oing (jn at Pem- 
hroko, but never aVord of !fctcrfiousc ; indeed «o flntu- 
rally and commonly docs ho discuss the jKilitics gf tfie 
former college, often without naming it, that all his bii*- 
graphers, except of course Mason, seem to liave taken for 
granted that ho was describing Peterhouse. Oddly enough. 
Mason, who might have explained thfe circm.istancc in 
half a Jolen wortls, does not ajiixiar to have noticed the 
fact, so natural did it seem to .him to read alxiut events 
whish went on in his ovm college of Pembroke. Nor is it 
explained why Gray never became a fellow of Peterhouse. 
In all the corrc.sjK)ndenco of Gray I hai-e only noted one 
solitary insW^co in which ho has mdmtioKcil a Petru- 
sian ; on this one occasion he docs naiio jlhe Master, J. 
Whalley, afterwards Bishop of Chester, in connexion adth 
pn mecdote which does more honour to him as a kind old 
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•oul yian ns n tUsc-iplinnrian. But nil Grnj-’s frioixls, nnd 

ciieniii's, nml iutc'n'st-s, woro contcrod in Poiiihroko, niul 
lie shows suoli an iriliinato knowlodf^o of all tlio cuImiIs 
'ami riiliculous little iiitri^ies which thrilled the roiniuon- 
rooni of that colh‘),a‘, a-s rtsiuires an explanation that 
now can never Ih^ oive^i. Thi*se first years of his resi- 
^lenco are the most olisenn' in his whoh‘ ean'er. It must 
ho reniomlx’reil that of his thive most iutimah' eorresjvm- 
dents one, wa-s dea<l, another, AVidixde, ostranj^ed, 

and the thinl, Whai-tou, a resilient in Camhriil^'o like him¬ 
self, and therefore too near at hand f»> Is' written to. On 
the 27i*h of Decemlxr* 174-2, a few yiaii-s after his arriviTl 
at the university, he wrote a letter to Dr. AVharton, whieh 
ha.s Iftsen preserved, and his Ilijinn to Ii/noraiice, Mason 
tells u.s, dates from the same time. But after this he 
entfre^' di.sajiiiears from us for • eoujde of years, a«few 
le"ends of tilt! ^Hivetion taken hy his studies and his 
si:hi;meg 5f liteniry uork Ikuiik the fliily glimi>ses we get 
of him. * 

Bift although Gray tells us nothing aliout liis own 
college, it is still jKxssihlo to form a tolerahiy distinct idea 
of the society with whom he moved at Pemhioke. The 
Afastcr, IJr. Kojy Long, was if man of jiarts, hut full of 
cccentricitic.«, ami gifted with a very disagrcealJivteinjKir. 
IIc«wn.s a species of jKieta-ster, isldly assisdated in verse, at 
^lifierent extremes of his hftig life, with Laurence Lumlen, 
the poet laureate, and the great Krasmus Darwin. TV'heif 
Gray settled in the UnA'ersity, Roger I-oiig was sixty-two 
years of age, hah Iwen MasU r of I’emhiokc nine years, 
and, after I5eing mpiwrnteil Lowndes’ Professor of ftstro- 
*nomy in 175Cf, wlw to sufvive mitil 1770, dying'iw his 
iRnety-first year.* lie was fond of ejtercising his inven- * 
tion on lumircring constructions, which provoked the |idi- 
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chIc of young wits like Gray; such ns n sort of orrery 
wliich lio Iniilt in the north-enstom comer of the irmer 
court of Pemhroko ; and a still more remarkable \fatcr- 
volocipede, ujx>n which Dr. Long was wont to splash 
al)out in Pembroke basin, “ like a wild goose at play,” 
heedless of mocking undergraduates. This eccentric per¬ 
sonage was the object of much observation on the part o^ 
Gray, who frequently mentioned him in his letters, and 
was delighted when any now absunlity gave him an opjwr- 
tunity of writing to his correspondents about “ the high 
and mighty Prince Roger sumamod the I-ong, Lord of the 
gr<^at Zodiac, the glass Uranium, ai~;l the Chariot that goes 
without horses.” As the astronomer grew older, ho more 
and more lost his arrthority with the fellow.s, and Gray 
doscril>es scem^s of alrsoluto robellioir which arc*, I lieliove, 
recorded by no other historian. Gray wa.s, undoubtedly 
in iK>sse.ssion of information denied To tne rest of the 
world. I’art of th’s information came, we caniiqt daubt, 
from Dr. AVharton, and part from another intimate frioiHl 
of Gray’s, William Trolloini, who had taken his degree in 
17.30, and who was one of the senior fellows of Pembroke. 
Another excellent friend of Graj’’s, also a leading man at 
Pembi'oke, was the genthV and refined Dr. James Brown, 
who ovei’.lually sneceedcsl Long in the mastership, and in 
whose arms Gray died. Gutsido this little Pembioke 
circle Gray had few as.sociates. He knew Conyers Middle- 
ton very well, and seems to have girined, a little later, 
while haunting the rich library of Kmmi)nucl College, the 
actpiaintimce a man whose influences, on him was di.s- 
tinctly hurtful, the satellite of Warburtc,n, Richard Hurd, 
long afterwards Bishop of Worcester. But his a.ssociation 
witb Conyers Middleton, certainly one ol the most remarK- 
abh men thou moving in the University, amounted almost 
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/rK^iulsliij). They prolmlHy nu t nearly every day, Middle- 
ton l)eing Librarian of Trinity ; then* wjra nnu h thattJray 
woulil lind 8ynii>iitlie*io in the hn>a<l theology of Middle- 
•ton, who had won hia ajmra hy atUeking the deists fn>m 
gnnind abnost as sceptical as their own, yet strictly M'ithiii 
the pale of orthoiloxy^ nor would the inmy and fn'c 
^thought of a chani|>ion of tin* t'hunh of 1-aigland In* 
shocking to Gniy, whose own tenets wen* at this time no 
less hn)ad thilli his hatred of an o|s*n j)nif»*ssion of deism 
was pronouncotL Gray’s feeling in n*ligion se<*ms to havi* 
been one of high and dry ohjectii*n to enthusiasm, or 
chang% or subversion.^ He was willing to admit a eertadi 
breadth of conjecture, so long as the forms of orthodoxy 
were fircserved, but h<* objected ex<’(*ssivcly to any attempt 
to tainj)cr with thi>se fonns, c(dle<*ting Shaft<*sbury, A'ol- 
taiit!, Rousseau, and Hume unde^ om* g<*neral category 
abhorrence. As iic says ih a cancelled sUtn/a of one of 
his jx)einS :- 

No more, with reason and thyself at ntrifo. 

Give anxious cores and endless wishes room; 

But through the cool sequester’d vole of life 
Pursue the silent tenour of thy doom, 

an nttitmfo whicfl would not preclude a goo<I dea^of sym- 
jjathy with the curious s|>oculations of Conyers ^fiddletoii. 

There is no doubt, howawer, that, in spip* of a few com- 
jtanions of this class, most of them, like Midiileton, ynuelf 
older than himstflf, ho found Cambridge exceeilingly 
dreary. He tttllA in one of his letU*rs of “ the strong at¬ 
tachment, ot ratlKr allegianco, which I anV all here owe 
to our sovereign m<ly and tnistress, tho president of ^rcsi- 
(Jents, and head ©f*heads (if I may Isj permitted to pn>- 
notincc licr name, that ineffable Octogr»mniaton),| tho 
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power of Laziness. You must know tliat she has-ueca 
pleased to api>oint me (in preference to so many old ser¬ 
vants of hers, who had sjxjnt thei» whole lives in (quali¬ 
fying themselves for the office) Grand Picker of StraM's* 
and Pnsh-Pin Player in ordinary to her Supinity.” This 
in 1744, and the same note had Ixjen struck two yesars 
earlier in his curiously splenetic Ttymn to Ljnorance :— 


Hail, horrors, iiail! ye ever gloomy bowers. 
Ye Oothio fanes, and antiquated tow(i7B, 
Where rushy Camus’ slowly-winding flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud : 
Glad I rovis*t thy neglected reign, 

O take me to thy peaceful shade again. 


This atmosphere of apathy and ignorance was hy no 
moans favourable to the comiwsition of poetry. It was, 
indeed absolutely fatal bi it, and l>eing at liberty to wi^te 
odes any hour of any day completely tgok <away from the 
poet the inclination to compose theyi'at alL Tlio flow of 
verse which hud Iwcn so full and constant in 1742 coa.s(^(l 
abruptly and entirely, and his thoughts turned in a wholly 
fresh direction, lie gave himself up almost exclusively 
for the first four or live years to a consecutive study of 
the whole existing litcratsn-o of ancient- Greece. If he 
had seen cause to lament the dcadnass of classical enter¬ 
prise at Cambridge when ho was an undergraduate, ^his 
lethargy had liecome still more-universal since the death 
of Ilentley and Snajie. Gray insisted, almost in solitude, 
on the necessity of jKjrsistenco in the cultivation of Greek 
literature, and ho forms tiro link between the school of 
humanity whmU flourished in Cambridg<^ in USe beginning 
of tire* eighteenth century, anihthat of yhkh Person was 
to bo the representative. , c 

One of Gray’s earliest schemes was a critical text 
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ot nil niitlior of* whom ho know no suiixfnc- 

tory eiUtion. Among tho Pomliixtko MSS. mny still 
ho ^onnd his jiainstnking ainl copioii.s notes collecUsl 
for this pur|K)so, nml Mason jiosscsweil in (Iray’s hand¬ 
writing “ a groat mimlier of goograiihieal dimpiisitions, 
jiarticularly with rosiiect to that part of Asia which coiii- 
prohends Poi-sia and ^ndia ; coiicoming tho ancient and 
niodem namc.s and divisions of which extensive countries 
Jiis notes aro*vcry copious.” This edition of Stml>o never 
came to tho hirth, and tho same has to Iw said of His jmi- 
jected Plato, the- notes for every (jpetion of which were 
in ejystence when iN^ason came to examino his ])a[K«s. 
Another laliour over which ho toiled in vain was a text of 
tho wGreek Anthology, with translations of each sejvamte 
epigram into Latin elegiac verse, a task on which he 
^■*stc<l months of vahiahlo time, and which ho then 
aliap dolled. .Hia M.S., Imwever, of this last-mentioned 
work, cfimo into lift executors’ hamls, copied out as if for 
,tho pixis-s, with the addition, even, ot a very full iinh^x, 
nnd*it is a little surprising that Mason should not have 
hastened to oblige tho world of classical studi-nts with a 
work which would have had a value at that time that 
it could not lj« said to j)os.scs* now-a-dnys. I^oixl Chester¬ 
field confidently “ recommends tho Greek cjiigrams to tho • 
siuircmo contempt ” of his jirecious son, and fli so doing 
gauged rightly enough the taste of the agi?. It would 
seem tliat Gray had the gesjd sense to enjoy tho tlfdicioys 
little poems of Meleager and his fellow-singers, hut liad not 
moral energy ctiough to insist on fonnng them upon the 
attention.t>f tlite worttL lie lamented, ■*# 00 , the neglect 
into which Ari^tlo luuk fallen, anil deteniiiiied to jestore 
;>him to the noti^ of English scholars. As in the previous 
cases, however, bis intentions remained .imfulfillevL and 
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Vf» him with pleasure from the consiileration of aU* thi» 
melancholy waste of energy and learning. It is hard to 
conceive of a sadder irony on the career of a scholar of 
Gray’s genius and accomplishment than is given hy the’ 
dismal contents of the so-called second volume of his 
Woi’ks, published by Mathias in 1814, fiiigments and 
jottings which 1 >onr the same relation to literature that, 
dough bears to bread. 

The unfortunate difference with Ilorace *l\'uljx)lo came 
to a close in^tho winter of 1744. A lady, probably Mrs. 
Conyers Middleton, duadc ixsaco between the friends. 
■Walpole expressed a desire that Gr%y woidd write t€>him, 
and as Gray was passing through London on his way from 
Cambridge to Stoke in the early part of November, a 
meeting came off. Tlie poet wrote "VValiwlo a note as soon 
as h(^ arrived, “ and immediately received a very civil an¬ 
swer.” Horace Walpole was th*on living < 1 ; the ministerial 
neighbourhood of ArHngton Street, o»i3. thither oft ^le fol¬ 
lowing evening Gray went to visit him. Gray’s account to- 
Wharton of the interview is entertaining : “ I was some¬ 
what abashed at his confidence ; he came to meet mo, kissed 
me on both^sides with all the ease of one who receives an 
acquaintance just come out of the coun^i^’, squiittcd me 
into a fayteuil, began to talk of the town, and this and 
that and toother, and continued -with little interruption 
for three hours, when I took my leave very, indifferently , 
I>leased, but treated with monstrous go 6 d breeding. I 
mipptod with him next night, as he desifed. Ashton was 
there, whoep formalities tickloil me inwardly^ for he, I 
found,* was to tie angry about the letter I^iad wrote him. 
Howe^et, in going homo together our* h&ckney-coach 
jumbled us up into 9 sort of reconciliation. .... Next?^ 
morning I breakfasted alone with Mr. Walpole ; when we 
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♦lad the ^clrtircissemont I over expected, and I left Ifim 

much bettot satisfied than I had been hitherto.” Gray’s 
pride we see struggling against u very hearty desire in 
"Waljwlo to let bygones bo bygones; the stately little poet, 
however, was not able to hold out against so many cour¬ 
teous soiluctions, and ho grailually returned to his old 
•intimacy oud atiTectiou for WaljHiU'. It is neverthch-ss 
doubtful whetluT he ever Injcame so fond of the liith'r as 
■\Vuli»olo wa3^>f him. He aces-pted the homag*', however, 
to the end of his days, niul wo-s more mlmirtH^ l>erhni>H, by 
Horace Wali>olo, and for a longer pcriisl, than any other 
jHirsoli. • ’ 

Perhaps in consequence of the “ eclaindssement ” with 
AValftolc, Gray l>egnn ot this time a corrosjsindence with 
Mr. Chute and !Mr. Whithcad, the gentlemen with whom 
i«B* lg»d spent some months ii^ Venice. Chute ^^ills a 
Hampshire Squire, a doren years senior to Gray and 
AVi»lj>qfe*but a greatwlminw of thei^ ls>th, ami they Isith 
•wrote to him some of theft* brightc'st betters. Chntsi a'as 
wliat our Klizabcthan forefathers taxlled “ Itstlinnab! be 
sympatlilzod With Gray's tastes in music anil statuary, 
vowed that life was not worth living north erf the Aljw, 
and spo%t the Sjeator jiart of *liiH time in Casa Ambrosio, 
Sir Horace Mann’s house in Florence. Ho wt^ accom- 
plvehed person, who played and sang, and turned a neat 
copy of verses, and altogether was a very agroooblo excep¬ 
tion among country gentlemen. He live«l on untif 177^, 
carefully preserving the letters he IumI interchanged with 
his sprightly friends. 

About'this Vimo *(M.ay 30, 1744) jfei>e hod* die<l, 
and both Gray and Walpolo refer froquontl/ ko the 
'circumstance ifc tlieir letters. It seems that Graf 
had had at least one interview with -the great| poet 
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of • tlio ngc Ijefore him, an interview the date of 
which it would bo curious to ascertain. Gray’s words 
are interesting. Ho writes to Watljolo (Feb. 3, 1?46), 
referring probably to the scandals aiwut Atossa and the* 
Patriot King, “ I can say no more for ^Ir. Pope, for what 
you keep in reserve may be worsf^ than all the rest. It 
Is natural to wisli the finest writer,—one of them,—Ave 
ever had, shoidd be an honest man. It is for the interest 
even of that virtue, Avhose friend he professed himself, 
and whoso bpauties ho sung, that ho should not' bo found 
a dirty animal. But, however, this is Mr. "Warburton’s 
l«isine83, not mine, who may scr'bblo his pen to the 
stumps and all in vain, if those facts are so. It is not 
from what ho told 7no ahont himself that I thouglu, avcU 
of him, but from a humanity and goodness of heart, aye, 
and greatness of mind, t\int runs through his private coc- 
respondcnco, not less apparent than are .n thousand little 
vanities and woaknossos mixed with tiiose goo<l qualities, 
for nobody over took him for a jdiilosophcr.” There 
exists a book in Avhich Pope has written his own name, 
and Gray his underneath, avith a date in Pope’s lifetime. 
Evidently there had been personal intercourse between 
them, in Avhich WaliKAlo may liave had ^,a partg for the 
latter sa^d^ very late in his own career, “ Pemombcr, I 
liave lived with Gray and seen Pope.” 

In 1744 appeared two poenis of some importance in 
the history of eighteenth century litomture, Akenside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination nn<l Armstrong’s Art of 
Preserving Health. Giny read them instantly, for the 
authors were friends of his friend Whiyton. Tlio first 
ho fovJiA often obscure and even unintelligibie, but yet in 
^nany respects admirable; and ho checked himself in 
tho act of criticiring Akensido, “ a very ingenious man. 
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wo Rlty of mj'self.” Kor Armstroiij; ho fhowctt loss 
intonSt. Tho reading of those and other iK>cms, a frc»h 
beat of the pulse of English jHKdry in her fainting fit, 
set liim thinking of hi.s own negleeb'd epic, tho /Xi 
Prinrijn'is Cof/ilandi, or “ Master Tommy Ltieretius " on he 
nieknamed it. This unwieldy pn>duction, however, could 
not l>c encouraged to fipurish : “ ’tia but a puleing ehitt,” 
^.lys iU author, and Jfason tells us that nlsmt this time 
the iwsthumo^is publication of the Aiifi-Liicretiuji of the 
Canlinal Melcliior do I’oligiiac, a llook long awaited 
and received at last with great disap]K)intsnent, inailo 
Gray jlecide to let Locke and the Origin of Ideas alone. 
It in(?y ls3 noted tliA in .Inly 174.'5 Gray had serious 
thou"lits, which came to nothing, of moving over from 
Pctenwusc to Trinity Hall. 

JVe gi^t glimpses of him now ami then, from his 
l?ttoi*<. He <loes not entirely* forget the ]ileasuroa of 
“ stnimujing,^ lie ^ells Chute; “ I look at my music 
now and then, that I may not • forget it and in 
^ept^'inlier 1746 ho has *l)een writing “ a few autumnal 
verses,” the exact naliire, of which it is nt)W im- 
po.ssihIe to s]K?cif)'. In August of the same year he hud 
Ijecn in Ia)ndyn, si)cnding his mornings with Wnl]Hile 
in Arlington Staeet, and his af(enuH)ns at the trial of tho 
Jacobite Isjrls. His aecount of Kilmamra t •and C'r)- 
m.artie is vivid, ,ind not as unsymi>atlietie as it might Ire. 
• A'ow, as for many years to come, tlrnj' usually went up 
to town in tho injddle of June, saw what was to 1)? secfi, 
proceeded hr Stoke, and returned to Cambridge in Sci>- 
temla-r. Late in Aijgust 1746 Horace al])olo took a 
house within tlA precincts of th<^ Castle of Winilsor, and 
jClray at Stoke roupd this very convenient, for the ftiends 
were able to spend one day of each week together. IiJ 
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May \747 Waljwle rented, anti afterwards bought, ttiat 
cBt&te on the north bank of the Thames wliicli lie has 
made famous under the name of Strawberry Hill, and in 
future Gray scarcely ever passed a long vacation without 
spending some of his time there. It was now that his 
first poem was published. Waliwle persuaded him to 
allow Dodsley to print the Ode 07\^ a Distant Prospect of 
Eton College, and it accordingly appeared anonymously, 
in the summer of 1747, as a thin folio pamphlet. In the 
autumn of tins same year, while Giay was Walpole’s 
guest at St^jiwberry Hill, ho sat for the most pleasing, 
though the most feifiinino of his portraits, that by^ John 
GTlos Ecklmrdt, a tderman who had corner over wiUi 
Vanloo, and to whom Walpole had addressed liis poem of 
2'he Beanties. The Eton Ode fell perfectly stillborn, in 
spite of Walpole’s enthusiasm; even less observed by ^ho 
critios of the hour tlian^ Collins’ little volume of OtfeS, 
which had appeared six months earlier^ 'We’majr observe 
that Gray was now .-thirty yeare of age, and not only 
absolutely unknown, but not in the least persuaded in 
himself that he ought to be known. 

It seems to have Ixjon alx>ut this time that the remark¬ 
able interview took place between Gray and Hogarth. 
The great i>aintor, now in his fiftieth year, had just 
reached thq siimmit of his reputation by completing his 
Marriage it la Mode, which Gray admired like the rest 
of the world. The vivacious Walpole thought that he 
w’ould bring these interesting men together, and accord¬ 
ingly arrangetl a little dinner, from which he anticipated 
no small iutell^tuol diversion. Unfortunately Hogarth 
wtts more swly and egotistical than usual and Gray was 
plunged m one of liis fits of meftuicholy Assorve, so that 
Walpole had to rely entirely upon his own flow of spirits 
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to ufxjvcjit alMiolut'O silence^ and vowod at tho end d!t the , 
«cpa5^ tliat ho hwl never been so dull in his lifo. To 
show, however, how Gray could sparkle when the cloud 
happened to rise froufoff liisspiriUs wo *“<»y quote entire 
the delightful letter to Wnlpohs in which one of Iho 
brightest of his lesser poems first npiK-ared :— 


, Cambridge, March 1, 1747. 

As one ought to bo irarticuWly careful to avoid blunders in a 
compliment of*condolenco, it would be a sensible satisfaction 
to me, before I testify my sorrow, and the sincere part I take 
in your misfortune, to know for certain who it is *I lament. I 
knew ^ara and Selima (Selima, was it f or Fatima P), or ratbgr 
I knei^them both toget^r; for I cannot justly say which was 
which. Then as to your ** handsome Cat,” the name you dis- 
_tingu3i) her by, 1 am no less at a loss, as well knowing one’s 
handsome cat is always the cat one lores best; or if one be alive 
ai|dr oge dead, it is usually the latter that is the handsoviest. 
Besides, if the poip^were nevet so clear, I hope yon do not think 
mo so ill-bred or so intpfudent as to forfeit all my interest in the 
sUi^vof; oh, no ! 1 wonld r^her seem t2 mistake, and imagine 
to be #ure it must be the tabby one that had met with this sad 
accident. Till this matter is a little better determined, you will 
excuse me if I do not begin to cry 


" T^pns (i^ne i>eto, requilm, spatiumqno doloris.” 

• • 

Wlpch interval is the more convenient, as it gives me time to 
rejoice with you on your new honours [Walpole had just been 
blected F.B.8.]. This is only a beginning ; I reckon ne:^ wcejf 
we shall bear you .are a free-mason, or a Qormagon at least. 
Heigh ho! I feel ^s you to be sore have long since) (hat I have 
very little t<VMy, *t leas) in prose. Somebody 0jl\ be the better 
for it; I do dot mean you, bat your feue Madmoiselb ^(eliine, 

whom 1 am a&>n| to immonalise tor one week or fortnight, 
Atiows:— * ’ 
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’Twas on a lofly vaso’s side 
Wbere China's gayest art had dyed 
The azure flowers that blow. 

The pensive Selima yeclined. 

Demurest of the tabby kind* 

Gaz’d on the lake below. 

Her conscious tail her joy declar’d ; 

The fair round face, the s»owy bosirti. 

The velvet of her paws. 

Her coat that with the tortoise vies, 

Her ears of jet, and emerald eyes. 

She saw ; and purr’d applause. 

• 

Still had sAe gaz’d ; but midst the tide 
Two beauteous forms wert^^^eon to glide, 
'The Genii of the stream ; 

'Tlicir scaly armour’s Tyrian hue. 
Through richest purple, to the view 
Betray’d a golden gleam. 

c 

The hapless Nymph with wondej saw « 

A whisker first, and then a clsiw, 
"Withtmany an ardent ■vfish. 

She stretch’d, in vain, to reach the prize. 
What female heart can gold despise ? 
What Cat’s averse to fish ? 

Presumptuous maid ! With looks intent 
Again she stretched, again she b^ul. 

Nor know the gulf between, 
(Malignant Fate sat by, and smil’il.) 

The slipp’ry verge her feet beguil’d. 

She tnmbled heacuong in. 

Kight times emerging fiom the flood, 

&he mew’d to ev’ry wat’ry God ; " 
«r.6ome 8X>eedy aid to seed. 

No Dolphin came, no Nereid stin^d. 

No cmel Tom nor Harry heard, 

What favourite has a fHond . 
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From benoe, ye fcMutiea, ondeoeiv'd. 

Know one false step is ne’er rotricT’d, 

And be with oantion bold. 

Kot all tbab tempts your wand’rinf; eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawful prise, 

Nor all, that glisters, gold. 

There’s a poem for you ; it is rather too long for an Epitaph. 

• It is mthor too long for a (flotation, also, but the 
reader may fin^l some entertainment in seeing so familiar 
a ix)em ix^stored to its original readings. Johnson’s com¬ 
ment on this piece is more unfortunate than'usuoL Ho 
calls it “ a trifle, but not a happy friflo.” letter critic^ 
have Tkjen unanimousPin thinking it one of the happiest 
of all trifles ; and there can bo no doubt that in its ease 
and llgditncss it shows that Gray had l>een reading Gresaet 
and^Piron to advanbige, and that ho rememlxsnMl the gay 
with Mdlle. Quin^ult »A French iH)et of'tho 
neatest class, fmw^vgr, would cerbiinly have uvouled the 
speoiou* little error delected by Johnisan in the last lini‘, 
ohd would not have laid himself ojK'n to the charge of 
supiwsing that what cats really like is not gohl-lish, but 
gold itself. 

IVe must retiyni, however, t^ the dreary dayk in which 
Gray diviWed hi» leisure from Greek literature lietwccn 
drinking tar-water, on the recomimsndaticui of UBrkclcy’s 
SirJn, and oljserving the extmonlinary <pmrrelling anil 
bickering which went on in the combination-room at 
Pembroke. Thc8<^ dissensions reached a climax in the 
summer of 174€. Tlie cause of the Master, Dr. lioger 
Long, was supported J)y a certain Dr. Andrews, while 
James Brdwry popularly ^styled Glsuliah Fusk, l/ed the 
’body of the f«lowe, wnth whom Gray symputhued. , 
‘^Mr. Bro^vn wanw nothing but a foot in height and hi* 

o 
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o\vn liair to make him a little <)ld Roman,” we are toW in 
August of that year, and has been so determined that the 
Master talks of calling in the Attorney-General to decide. 
Even in the Long Vacation fellows of Pembroke can talk; 
of nothing else, and “ tremble while they speak.” Tuthill, 
for some occult reason, is threatened with the loss of his 
fellowship, and Gray at Stoke, in September 1746, will 
hurry to Cambridge at any moment, so as not to be absenv 
during the Pembroke audit. 

All this time not one word is said of his own 
college. Nor was ho always so anxious to return to 
Cambridge. In the winter of 1746 he had a very 
bright spell of enjoyment in London. “ I have been 
in town,” ho says to Wharton (Dec. 11th), “flaunt¬ 
ing about at public places of all kinds with my two 
Italianized friends [Chute and Whithead]. Tlio world 
itself has some attractions in it to a solitary of six 
years’ standing; and agreeable, weM-mCaning people of 
sense (thank Ileavoft there are so few of them) are’ my 
pecrdiar magnet; it is no wonder, then, if I felt some 
reluctance at parting with them so soon, or if my spirits, 
when I return to my coll, should shik for a time, not 
indeed to storm or tempest, but a goo<l deal below change¬ 
able.” He was considerably troubletl bj want of money 
at this tlifte ; he had been to town partly to sell off a little 
stock, to pay an old debt, and had found the rate of 
exchange so low that he would have lost twelve per cent. 
He was saved from this necessity by o timely loan from 
Wharton. He spent his leisure at Chiistmas in making 
a great chronciogical table, the form of whi<^ long after- 
wart^ jmggSsted to Henry Cbjnton his fagfi Hellenici. 
Gia^s work began with the SOtR Olympiad, and was 
brooght down to the llSth, covering therefore 332 
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£ach page of it ^^•aa »Uvi«le\l into nine colunma, 
one for tlio Olyinpiotl, tiie second for the Arvhons, the 
Uiirt^ for tlie public, afiairs of Greece, the fourth, fifth 
iind sixth for the Philosophers, the seventh for the' Poets, 
the eightli for the Historians, and the ninth for the 
Orators. 

The same letter wldch announces this perfomionco 
ftientions the Odes of Collins and Joseph Warton. Gray 
had been brisUy supplied with those little books, which 
had only Ikscu published a few days Ijefore. ITie fonner 
was the iinj)ortant volume, but thq jniblio bought the 
latter. . Gray’s commej^it on Warton aiul Collins is r*- 
marka^lo : “ Each is the half of a considerable man, ami 
one tlyj counterpart of the other. Tlio first lias but little 
invention, very poetical (•hoi<’c of expression, an<l a gooil 
ear.* The second, a fine fancy, modelled upon the antique, 
a car, grpat ^variety ofc wonls and images, with no 
choice at alL Thoydwtli deserve to last some years, hut 
will*nof!” This last clausq is an example of the vanity 
of prophesying. It is difiicidt to understand what Gray 
meant by accusing Collins of a “ bail car,” the one thing 
in which Collins was undoubteilly Gray’s sujierior; in 
other respects tloo criticism, tbmigh unsympathetic, is not 
without (fcumen,’ ami for liad or goml, was the most 
favourable thing said of Collins for many years to' come. 
In 1748 Gray ami Collin# were destinwi to meet, for 
dnee during their lives, between the covers of the sama 
book, at wliich we«filiall presently arrive. 

Gray was thirty years old on the day that ho read 
Collins’ Odfft He deseribes himself as “ lijy and listless 
gind old and vsxeii and pcaploxed,” with all hunum pvils 
b#t the gout, w^ch was soon to follow. The proceed¬ 
ings at Pembroke had reached such a puss that Gray 
• o 2 
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Vx>gan to sympathize with the poor old Master, him thg 
water-velocipede. The fellows had now grown so re¬ 
bellious as to abuse him roundly to»his face, never ^ go 
into combination-room till ho went out, or if ho entered 
while they were there to continue sitting even in his own 
magisterial chair. They would bicker with him about 
twenty paltry matters, till he wo&ld lose his temper, and 
tell them they were impertinent. Gray turned from afl 
this to a scheme which he had long had in view, the 
publication of lus friend West’s poems. Walpole pro¬ 
posed that fio should bring out these and his own odes 
ki a single volume, and Gray was jiot disinclined to carry 
out this notion. But when ho came to put their “joint- 
stock ’’ together, ho found it insufficient in bulk. Nor, 
as we have already seen, did the few and scattered verses 
of "^Vest see the light till long after the death of Cray. 
All that came of this taftc of printing, was ^he anonymous 
publication of the £ton Ode. Me^iji'.iwhile, as 4ie says to 
Wharton, in March 1747, “mj works are not‘so’con¬ 
siderable as yoir imagine. I have read Pausanias ami 
Athonteus all through, and ./Eischylus again. I am now 
in Pindar and Lysiiis, for I take Verso and Prose together 
like bread and cheese.” 

About this time the excellent Wharton married and 
left Camhridgo. A still worse misfortune happened 
to Gray in the destniction of his house in Comhill, 
.which was burned down in May 1748. He seems 
to have boon waked up a little by this disaster, and to 
have spent seven weeks in town ns the guc.st- of various 
friends, who‘Vere “all so sorry for my Joss that I 
could not choose but laugh : or.e offered _mo opera tickets, 
insisted upon car^-ing me to the • and masquerade, 
desired me to sit for my picture; others asked mo to 
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^hei!^ concerts, or dinners and supiK’rs at their housits ; 
o;" hoix;d I woidd drink chocolate with them while I 
etny^l in town. Alljny gratitude,— or, if you please, niy 
jevongo,^—was to accept everything they olTertHl me ; if 
it had been but a shilling I should have taken it : thank 
Heaven, I wa.s in good spirits, else, I coidd not have done 
it.” London was ainvi.'ing for him at this time, with 
Horace Waljsilo flying lK.‘tween Arlington Sslreet and 
Strawljerry lUll, and Chute and his nephew Whitheml 
full of sprightly gaieties and always ghul to see him. 
Whithcad, who Wius in the law, uml^erUsjk with success 
alKiut this time some ^legal business for Cray, the exa^t 
nature of which does not apis*ar, and the js)et descrilvs 
him “ a fine young personage in a coat idl over si»nngles, 
j\l8t come over from the tour of EurtJis) to Uike jsissession 
amU Ijc marricl. 8ay I wish him more siNingles, and 
more lisUites, i^nd ^morc wives.’' I’oor AV hithea<l <lid not 
live long cnougli t<i marry one wife; while his engage- 
moift hflU'red on he fell ill of a gidloiung consumption, and 
died in 1751, his death Uing accelemte<l by the impru¬ 
dence of his brother, a clergyman, who insisUsl on taking 
him out hunting when ho ought to have Is’eii in 1s‘d. 
Gray’s house in^Condiill had Wn insim-d for 500/., but 
the exixjiiftes of rebuilding it nmounbsl to 660/. One of 
his aunts, prolmbly Miss Antrjbus, made him a'jiresent 
of 100/. ; another aunt, still m<m? j»r>l>ably Mrs. <llifTc, 
lent him an e<pial sum for his iminwliate wants on ^ 
decent rate of inU'Pcst, .and for the remainder he was in¬ 
debted to ihe kiifdncsa of Wliarton. It ni>peAr8 from all 
this that Gjfly’s income was strictly l>oun<le<'!t at that time, 
•to his actual expenses, and that he had no matgia lyhat- 
e»er. Ho dcclinVl,-in fact, in June 1748, an inviUtion 
from Dr. Wlrarton to come and stay witji him in tho 
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north of England, on the ground that “ the good peopltdicre 
[at Stoke] would think me the most careless and ruinous 
of mortals, if I should think of a joijrney at this tim^” 

In the letter from which a quotation has just been, 
given. Gray mentions for tlio - first time a man whoso 
name was to bo inseparably associated with his own, 
without whose pious care for his memory, indeed, the 
task of 'writing Gray’s life in any detail would be im? 
possible. In the year 1747 Gray’s attenticwi was directed 
by a friend to a modest publication of verses in imitation 
of Milton; 'the deatl> of Pope was sung in an elegy called 
Jifusteiis, to resemble Lycidas, and Milton’s odea, found 
counterparts in II Hellicoso and 11 Pacifico. These pieces, 
which were not entirely without a meritorious e/ise of 
metro, were the production of William Mason, a young 
man of twenty-two, the son of a Yorkshire clergym^, 
and a scholar of St. JolJu’a Oullego, Cambridge. His in¬ 
telligence first attracted the notice q(ji< a fellow o6 his. own 
college. Dr. William Hoberden, the distinguished Pro¬ 
fessor of Medicine, who was a friend of Gray, and who 
was very jxissibly the person who showed Mason’s poems 
to the latter. In the course of the same year, 1747, 
through the exertions of Kcbcrdcn and (Tray, Mason was 
nominated a follow of Pembroke, and pifeposed \x) himself 
to enter lhat remarkable bear-garden. But Dr. Roger 
Long refused his consent, and.it was not rmtil February 
1749,. and after much litigation, that Mason was finally 
elected. • 

There was something about Mason wnich Gray liked, 
a hwrty sinp^kicity and honest ardour thad covered a 
good deal of push which Gray thought wUgar and did 
not hesitate to chastise. Mason, on hisaaide, 'was a faitbr 
ful and affectionate henchman, full of undisguised admira- 
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tionVf Gray and foar of liia sarcaam, not unlike IJoswell 
in his persistence, and in his jiatienco in enduring the 
repr(v>fo of the greii^ man. Gray constantly crushed 
'Mason, hut the latter was never offendc^l, and after a 
few tears, returned manfully to the charge. Gray’s de¬ 
scription of him in the ^cond year of their acquaintance, 
when Mason was only twenty-three, was this;—“ Miuton 
has much fancy, little judgment, and a goo<l deal of 
modesty. I take him for a goo<l and wcll-me<ming crea¬ 
ture ; but then he is really in simplicity x child, and 
loves evorylxKly he meets with ; he itads little or nothing, 
writo4 abundance, a’^d that with a desire to make 
his fortune by it.” Tliis literary fluency was a matter of 
wonder to Gmy, who.se own attar of roses was distilled 
slowly and painfully, drop by diop, and all through life 
h8 Was apt to ovemite Main’s verses. It was veryMiffl- 
cult, of course,* tor him to feel unfavoumbly towards a 
friend so enthusiastic apd so auxions to pleas**, and wo 
1!onn9t*tako Gray’s enmest* approval of Mason’s o<lc8 and 
tmgedies too critically. Moreover, ho was Gray’s earliest 
and most slavish disciple; Ixsforc he left St, John's to 
come within tlje greater |X)et’s more habituJtl influence, 
he hatl begun to imitate poenfs which ho can only have 
seen in manuscript. 

Henceforward, in spite of his somewliat coarse and 
•superficial nature, in spite of his want of dej^Hli in 
imagination and, soundness in scholarship, in spito 
of a general wi^t of the highest qualilic's of clinra<'U*r, 
Mason became a gaeat support ami cUgifort to _Oraj. 
His physix^l.vigour and,versatility, his eagemesfl in the 
’ pursuit of Hteikture, his unselfish ardour and lofalty,, 
Were refreshing to the more fastidiouf and retiring man, 
who ^joyed, moreover, the chance of ‘imvinjj at last 
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foynd a person with whom he could discourse freely 
about literature, in that constant easy interchange of im¬ 
pressions which is the luxury of a'purely literary^ life. 
Moreover, we must do Mason the justice to say that ho’ 
supplied to Gray’s fancy whatever stimulus such a mind 
as his was calculated to otfer, receiving his smallest and 
most fragmentary effusions with interest, encouraging him^ 
to the completion of his poems, and receiving each fresh 
ode as if a new planet had risen above the Iforizom With 
Walpole tOo bo playful with, and Mason to be serious 
with. Gray was no longer for the rest of his life exposed 
ter that east wind of solitary Avrotcheelness whi^h hael 
parched him for the first three years of his life at Cam¬ 
bridge. At the sumo time, grateful as we must bo to 
Mason for his affection and goodhcarteilness, we cannot 
refrain from wishing that his p>oems had Ixjen fastenftl 
to a millstone and east into the river 'Oani. They arc 
not only baiTcn anA pomixms to "the very best degree, 
but to the lovers of Gray they have this disadvantage 
that they eonstantly resolve that jwet’s true sublime 
into the ridiculous, and leave on the ear an uncom¬ 
fortable eelko, as of a too successful burlesque or iwirotly. 
Of this Gray himself was* not unconscious, though ho 
put the tlr^ught behind him, as one inconsistent with 
friendship. 

A disreputable jHirsonage who crossed Gray’s orbit u1x>ut 
this time, and was the object of his cordial dislike and 
contempt, has left on the mind of jiostcrity a sense of 
higher natural gifts than any possessed by the respectable 
Mason. Christopher Smart, long afterwards' author ■ of 
the l^ong to Dadd, was an idle young man who had 
been admitted to •Pembroke in October 1739, undep 
tlm protection of the Earl of Darlington, and -n^o in 
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J74V \va.<5 elected a fellow of liis coll»»go. A.-* early, na 
1740 he began to be celebratwl for the wit and originality 
of liK Liitin trijioa verses, of which a RoritM are still in 
•existence. One of these, a droll celebration of the 
Nativity of Yawning, is not unlike tJray’s own ////>«« /o 
lijnorance in its contenii>t for the genius of Caiubridge. 
•13ut Smart lost credit by his pranks and levities no less 
quickly than he gaine<l it by his skilL tlray wriU's in 
March 1747 l#iut Smart’s debts are inci-eosing daily, and 
that ho drinks hartshorn from nioming till night. A 
month later he, hail scandalized the university by js-r- 
formijg in the Zodihc llooni, a club which had leen 
founded in 1725, a play of his own called a A Trip to 
Cam%riif/jc, or i/i>; Oralf/u/ J-'alr, a jiiece which was nevi-r 
printed and now no longer is in existence. Already, at this 
ttntc^Gray thought Smart^inad.* “ He can’t hear hi# own 
Prologue witTuitif iK-ing ready to die with laughter, lie 
acts tiv • parts bimsdlf, and is only •lorry In; can’t do all 

^he rcA.As for Ins vanity and faculty of lying, 

they have come to their full maturity. Alt this, you see, 
must come to a jail, or llcitlam.” It did come L) Itedtam, 
in 1763, but i^ot until Smart bail exhausb-d^every eccen¬ 
tricity aitd paiuifvd folly possible to man. Ihit the minor 
catiistropho was much nearer, namely the* j^ail. In 
N^vcmlier 1747 he w.as arrested at the suit of a Istndon 
• tailor, was got out of prison by means of a subscription 
made in the college, .and received a sound warning to 
beluivo better yn future, .a warning which flmy, udio 
watched him narrovuly and notisl his agoml synijitoiiis 
with cold*8gverity, jusyy predicted would bo entirely 
> frustrated by hv drunkenness. » 

• The frcqucnt\li8turl Minces caused In the university by 
such leople as Smart had by tliis time led'to much jniblic 
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acajiaai. Gray says “ the fellow coininoncrs—the Rtickst 
— are run mad, they set women upon their heads in the 
streets at noon-day, break open shops, game in the coffee¬ 
houses on Sundays, and in short,” he adds in angry irony, • 
“ act after my own heart.” The Tuns Tavern at Cambridge 
was the scene of nightly orgies, irfc which professors and 
fellows set an example of roistering to the youth of the ’ 
University. Heavy bills were run up at inns and coffee¬ 
houses, which wore afterwards repudiated \vtth effrontery. 
The breaking of windows and riots in public parts of the 
town were indulged “tn to such an extent as to ^nako 
Cambridge almost intolerable, aiul*^ the work of <|nmos 
Brown, Gray’s intimate friend, who held the post of Senior 
Proctor, was far from being a siiiocin-e. In 1748, the 
Duke of Somerstd, who liad ab.solutcly neglected liis rc- 
3i)onifibilitics, was succce(\-‘d in the Chancclloi-ship by flic 
Duke of Newcastle, wliose installation*' 'promised little 
hope of reform. Gray described the Scene to Wharton :— 

“ Every one while it lasted was' very gay ami very l)U.sy'' 
in the morning, and very owli.sh and very tip.sy at night: 

I make no exception from the Chancellor to blue-coat,” 
who was th(^ vice-chancellor’s servant. However, it i>rc- 
Bontly npi>eared that the lluke of Nciwastle nvas not 
inclined to oacrifice discipline. The Bishops united with 
him in concocting a plan by which the licence of the 
ri?sident members of the university should l>o cheeked, 
ai^d in' May 1760 the famous code of Orders and Reijn- 
laitons was brought before the Senate. was not, how¬ 
ever, ca-sy to roslwro oitlcr to a comnjunity which bad so 
long been devoted to the Lord of Misnde, and if was not 
until more than twenty persons of good, ^mily had been 
“ expelled or rusticated for very heinous Tiolations of oui* 
laws and discipline ” that anything like decent beh^dour, 
was restored, the fury of the undergraduates displaj iug 
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in n final outburnt of* mutiny, in wliich they nuhetl * 
alonjf the streets bmnJishinj' lighteil links. 

TJiis scene of reW^ion ainl confusion could not fail to 
. excite strong emotion in the mind of a man like Gmy, of 
onlerly tiistes and timiil jK>rsonal character, to wlnan a 
painted Indian would l>e scarcely a more foniiidablo objia t 
that a noisy younn budk, flushed with wine, fliiiKin^ his 
^h-stick against college windows, ami his ts>rch into the 
faces of jra-sscfs-by. A life at the university given up to 
dice, and horses, and the loud coarse Georgian dissijsition 
of that day, could not seem to a thinker tsf ?V) one whicli 
brouj^t glory cither to tlm teacher or the biught, and jn 
the miilst of this sensual riot tiniy Siit dt>wn to write his 
poem on The AUhotec <>/ ihliicatinn a>ul <!iiri-rnnirnt. Of 
his pliilosophical fragments this is by far tlu' iH'st, and it 
is seriously to Ije regretUal that it does not extend In'^ond 
o?)e hundred and ten lim'.s. '/In- «lesign of the is>ein, 
which l>iis lioefi ptvscrved, is highly in1<-ri-sting, ami the 
.^•rcatmfMit at least as jKjytical ;«a that*of so i>nrely didin-tic a 
Clicnui couhl 1 k'. Short ns it is, it attracted the warm en- 
thusiiisin of Giblron, who ejaculates :—“ insU-ad of com¬ 
piling tables of chronology and natural history, why did 
not Mr. Gray i^’ply the j>owcr« of his genius \i> finish the 
philosoplTical pc^m of which he has left sm-h an ex<jnisit<! 
sixteimen t” The heroic couph-t is used with ^jy/nt skill ; 
as an example may l>c <yted the lines <h-scribing the in- 
•x'osion of Italy' by the Goths :— 

A« oft hc^o issuoiJ, liost impelling liost, 

■ The btno-oyed myriads fboni tl>o Baltic coast j 
Tbtf proatrato Sbuth to the do»troyer yields 
Ucr bpaated titles qfid her golden fields: 

With gritp delight the btxxid of winter view 
A brighte* day, and hearona of asnre hne. 

Scent the now fragrance of the breathiag roee. 

And qnair the pendant vintage as it grows. 
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'while one line, at least, lives'^in the memory of e,^ery^ 
lover of ixietry :— 

When love could tench a monarcd to bo wise, 

And gospel-light first dawn'd from Sullen's eyes. 

On the 19th of August, 1748, Gray copied the first fifty- 
seven lines of this poem in a loAcr he was writing to 
Wharton, saying that his object would bo to show that’ 
education and government must concur in ,order to pro¬ 
duce great and useful men. But as he was pursuing his 
plan in the' leisurely manner habitual to him, Montes- 
qi^ieu’s celebrated work L'Eepnt dee Lois was published, 
and fell into his hands. He founil, as ho told hTason, 
that the Baron had forestalled some of his best thoughts, 
and from this.time forth his interest in the scheme lan¬ 
guished and soon after it entirely lapsed. Some y(^TS 
later he thought of taking it uu again, and was about to 
coinirosc a prefatory Ode to M. do Montesquieu when that 
writer died, on the 10th of Febioiary, 1755, a.id the 
whole thing was abandoned. Gray’s remarks on L’filsjjrit 
des Luis arc in .Ids clearest and acutest vein :—“ Hie 
subject is as extensive as mankind; the thoughts per¬ 
fectly new, 'generally admirable, as they pro just; some¬ 
times a little too refined; in short there are faults, but 
such as an oixlinary man could never have committed: 
tlio stylo very lively and concise, consequently sometimes 
obscurp,—it is the gravity of Tacitus, whom he admires, 
tempered with the gaiety and fire of a Frenchman.” Gray 
was probalily the only Fnglishman living capable of^ criti¬ 
cising a new French book with this delicate justice. 



CllAPTER V. 

THE ELEQV—%IX POEMS —DEATHS OF OHAY’S Al’>rr AND 
MOTIIEIU 

EARijjf in 1748 Dcnlsli'y publislKMl dio first three volui^es 
of his useful inisccllau)', called A Odhclhm of Poem*, 
for tjie plan of which he claimed an originality that it 
scarcely deserved, since, like the earlier iniaccllaniui of 
GUdon and Tonson, it merely aimed at erabracing in one 
worlf the besj. scattered iKM'try df the tlay. In the second 
volume were prinU'Jj without the author's name, tlwrce of 
<GihyV otles—tliose To Spn'ioj, On Afr. Waljtole’i Cat, and 
the £ton Ode. Almost all the jroets of this age, ami 
several of the preceding, M-(^ro contributors to the collec¬ 
tion. Pope, Green, and Tickcll represented the j>ast 
generation, wkilo Collins, Dyer, and Khenslonc, in the 
first volflmo; Lyttelton, Gillx!rt West, J. H. llrowne, ami 
Edwards the sonneteer, in the second volume ,*a(ld Josc]>h 
Warton, Garrick, ^fasoi^ and Waliwlo himwlf in the 
’ third volume, showed to the I»est cif their ability what 
English poetry in tliat ago was caisiblu of; while thrim 
sturdy Graces,* bare ami Iwld, adorned the title-page of 
each inst^ment, nn<V gave a kind of viable pledge that 
no excess o4 refinement shouhl mar the singipg^ even 
■when Lowtli, Bishop of London, held the lyre. , 

Asfin the cris*is of a natioiud histdry some young man, 
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unknown Ixjforc, leaps to th6 front by sheer foro'? o; 
character, and takes the helm of state before his elders, 
so in the confusion and mutiny at the University th® 
talents of Dr. Edmund Keene, the new master of Peter- 
house, came suddenly into notice, and from comjMirative 
obscurity ho rose at once into the fierce light that beats 
ui)on a successfid reformer. His Energy and promptitude 
pointed him out as a fit man to become vice-chancellor in 
the troublous year 1749, although he was only thirty-six 
years of ago, and it was practically owing to his quick 
eye and hatd hand that order was reinstated in the 
xujiversity. With his mastei-ship of the college Gray 
began to take an interest for the first time in Peterhouse, 
and cultivated the acquaintance of Keene, in whom he 
discovered lui energy and practical power which he had' 
never suspected. The reign of Mum Sharp, as the undei?- 
graduates nicknamed Keene, was as ^ brief as it*" was 
brilliant In 1762 the Government ’nwarded his action 
in the university wilh the see of Chester, and tw6 years 
later he resigned his nominal headship of Peterhouse, 
dying Bishop of hjly nearly thirty years afterwards. 

At Pembroke Hall, meanwhile, all was going well at last 
In the spriifg of 1749 there was a pacification between 
the Master and the Fellows, and Pembrote, sayrf'Gray to 
Wharton, ‘ is all harmonious and delightful.” But the 
rumours of dissension had thinned the ranks of the 
undergraduates; “ they have no lioys at all, and unless 
you can send us a hamper or two out of the north to begin 
with, they will be like a few rata stealing about a 
deserted dwelling-house.” “ 

Gray was now about to enter t!te second main period of 
his literary activity, and he opens it with a hopeless pro- ^ 
testation of his apathy and idleness. He writes 'April 
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25,^749), frum Cauilmdj^', tliis iiniusiitg )ti«co A pro* 
pl»ec;f;—“ Tlio spirit of laziness, the spirit of tliis place, 
begins to j>o88C88 even me, that Imve so long declaimed 
, against it Yet has it not so prcvaileil, but that I feel 
that discontent with myself, that vuutii tliut ever accom- 
jmnies it in its Iwginnings. Time will settle my con¬ 
science, time will reconcile iny langui<l cum}>anion; wo 
%hall smoko, wo shall tipple, wo sludl *lozo together, wo 
shall have ouj little jokes, like other i>eoplo, and our long 
stories. Brandy will tinish what port l>ogan; and a 
month after the time you will see in somo-> comer of a 
L»ndoji Evening P<mf, yostenlay, diSil the Kov. \fr. John 
Groy*Seuior Fellow ol Clare Hall, a facetious companion, 
and well roajKicted by all that knew him. Ills death is 
supposed to have Iwen occasioned by a lit of the apoplexy, 
be^g found fallen out of Ixid.” But this whimsical anti- 
cfiwtioiy of death ami a bi[iindef4ng mortuary inscription, 
was startjed oulTdf his thoughts by the sudden approach 
^ sleuth itself to one whom ho deafly lovotL His aunt, 
Miss^Mary Antrobus, diwl somcwltat suddenly, at the ago 
of sixty-six', at Stoke, on the 6th of November, 17 49. 
The letter which Gray wrote to Ins mother on receiving 
news of this gyent is so chivacteristic of his wise ami 
tender sociousnocs of cliaracter, and allows us to obsen'o so 
much more closely than usual the real working of his 
mind, that no apology is needed for quoting it hero. It 
•was written from Cambridge, on the 7th of November, 
1749:— 

« 

The nnhwpy news I have just received ^rom yott eqaally 
serprises and afflicts me. I have lost a pers9n I loved very 
• madt, and baVh been used G> from my infimey; bnt sm «mnch 
more eonoemed fbr yoar loss, the eircamstances of which X for-' 
bear to^w^ v^gau, M you most be too senile of them yoom^ { 
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and will, I fear, more and more teed a consolation that nrf ont 
can give, except He who had preserved her to you so “many 
years, and at last, when it was His pleasure, has taken her from 
us to Himself; and perhaps, if we reflebt upon what she f^lt in 
this life, we may look upon this as an instance of His goodness 
both to her and to those that loved her. She might have lan¬ 
guished many years before our eyes in a continual increase of 
lain, and totally helpless; she mighP have long wished to end 
ler misery without being able to attain it; or perhaps even lost 
all sense and yet continued to breathe; a sad spectacle for such 
as must have felt more for her than she could have done for 
herself. However you may deplore your own loss, yet think that 
she is at last easy ancT happy: and has now more occasion to 
plly 08 than we her. I hope, and beg, you will support yourself 
with that resignation we owe to Him, who gave us our being for 
good, and who deprives us of it for the same reason. lowould 
have come to you directly, but you do not say whether you 
desire I should or not; if you do, I beg I may know it^lpr 

there is nothing to hinder iBe, and I am in very good health. 

» 

It is impossible 'to imagine anything more swtje’ 
natured and unaffected than this letter, and it opens^^to lis 
for a moment the^closed and sacred lx>ok of Gray’s homo¬ 
life, those quiet autumn days of every year so peacefully 
spent in lovmg and being loved by these throe placid old 
ladies at Stoke, in a -warm atmosphere fif musk* and pot- 
pouni. 

The death of his aunt seems to have brought to his 
recollection the JSlegy in a Country Churchyard, begun 
seven years before within sight of the ivy-clustered spire 
under whose shadow she was laid. He seems to have 
taken it in h»nd again, at Cambridge, in the winter of 
1749^ apd tradition, which would fain see the poet always 
writing in the very precincts of a churchyard, has fabled 
that he wrote sonie stanzas among the tombs of' Gnm- 
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clies^pr. Ko fuiislied it, ^lowovor, oa lio Ix'grtu it, nt 
^toko'Pogis, giving tho la.st touclu‘.<« to it on tho 12tli of 
June^ 1750. “ Havjjig ]>nt an eiul to a thing whoso 

iMjginning you have seen long ago,” ho \vTiU*s on tJuit <luy 
to Horace Walj>olo, “ I iiniuodiailely seinl it to you. You 
will, I hope, look uj>ou it in tho light of a thing with an 
end to it; a merit that ^ot^t of iny writings have wnnU'd, 
iftid are like to want.” AVidj>oIe wa-s only too highly 
delighted witli^his latest eirusion of his friamd, in which 
ho was acute enough to discern tho elements of a lasting 
success. It is curious to reflect um>n the moehjst ami 
carelc^ mode in whigh that ixjcm was first circulaUsi 
which was destined to enjoy anil to retain a higher repu¬ 
tation in literature than any other English jss-in, jx'rhajM 
than any other jKiem of the world, written l>etween 
Miltpn and Wonlsworth. Tho fame of tho Jitut 

sproad*to all countries, and Una eSereised an influence on 
all tho jsjetry of Evjroj)e, from Denmark to lUily, from 
J^wrrco to Russia. With.tljo exception of certain works 
.of liyi^n and Shakespeare, no English jx>em has Insm so 
widely admired and imitated abroad ; amk after more than 
a century of existence, wo find it ns fresh ns ever, when 
its copies, even ^ho most popular of all, Isnnartine’s As 
Lac, are fdfled an4 tarnished. It j)ossesscs the charm of 
incomparable felicity, of a melody that is not f!^^>* siihtle 
h) charm every e.ar, of a moyal persuasiveness that ai)i>ealM 
t<» every generation, and of metrical skill that inw^ach^ 
line proclaims tho.master. The EU'ijy may almost Iw 
looked upon as typical piece of English verse, o»ir 
poem of poems; not*that it is tho mJ|| Irrilliant or 
original or profound lyric i« our language, but Ijocaus^ it 
combines in more bajanced perfection than any other all * 
tho qualifies that gb to the production of a ^fine poetical 
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' effect. The successive ciiticilins of a .swarm of B^yas- 
(lusts, each depositing lii.s drop of .siccative, the boundless 
vogue and consequent profanation o^ stanza upon stanza, ” 
the change.s of fa.shion, the familiarity that breeds in. 
difference, all these things have not succeeded in destroy¬ 
ing the vitality of this humane and stately poem. The 
solitary writer of authority who since the death of 
Johnson has ventured to depreciate Gray’s poetry, Mr. 
Swinburne, who, in his ardour to do jurtice to Collins, 
ha.s been deeply and extravagantly unjust to the gi'cater 
juan, even ho, coming to cui'se, has been obliged to bless 
this “poem of such high perfect’,on and such universal 
appeal to the tondcrest and noblest dci)ths of human 
feeling,” admitting, again, with that frankne.ss which 
makes Mr. Swinburne the most generous of disputants, 
that “as an elegiac poet. Gray holds for all ages to cc^no ’ 
his unassailable and .sovercigip .station.” 

Wo may well leave to its fate a pcem with so splendid 
a history, a poem more thickly studded with phrases* tTi. t 
have become a part and parcel of colloquial speech than 
any other piece, even of Shakespeare’s, consisting of so few 
con.soe\itive lines. A word or two however may not bo out 
of place in regard to its fdiTii and tlic literary history of its 
composition. The heroic quatniin, in “tho usS of which 
hero and elsewhere, Gmy easily excels all other English 
writers, was not new to our literature. Among the Pem¬ 
broke MSS. I find copious notes by Gray on the Nosce 
Teijwim of Sir John Davies, a beautiful philosophical 
poem first printcdjn 1599, and connwaccl in this measure. 
Davenant htri’’ chosen the same for his frag=nientary epic 
of (ioitdibert, \m\ Drj'den for "his mota]li.s and gorgeous 
poem of the Annus Mirabilis. All these essays were cer¬ 
tainly known to Gray, and ho was possibly not unir. fiuenced 
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hyAho iotv JClr-/i\g of Jn«ics IIaminon<l, a j'oung ^rousiu 
of Ifornco '\Valp<'>le’i», wlio Imd died in 1742, and had 
nfFecte<l to Ix) the Tibullus of the a^jo. Hammond ha<l 
more Lvsto than K''nius, yot aftor rt^ndinj^, with nitu'h 
fatij;uo, his foi^jotton t'lo}>ios, I cannot avoid the improasion 
that Gray was inllurnccil by this jHX'tastcr, in the mattor 
of form, luoro than by*nv other of his contomiximrios. A 
•familiar qtiohition of "West :— 


Ah ffio ! what boots ns all our l>onstocl power. 
Our goUten treasure aii<t our purple ^p%tc ! 
They cannot ward tho inevitable hour. 

Nor stay tho fearful violence of fttte. 


was probably tho wild-wooil stock on \vhi< h Gray fp-afted 
his tfondorful loso of roses, liorrowiuH something from all 
his jiredocessors, but justifying every a< t of plagiarism by 
tS(? lirilliance of his new combiiMition. Kvi ii the tin^ome 
sing-sono of riatifmond bccann' in Cray's h/inds an inslru- 
t^ejit yf infinite varfl tv^ ami beautj't as if a craftsman by 
the mere tomb of lii.s fingers slioulil turn ochre into gold. 
The *nea,sure, itsidf, from iirst to last.^is an attmnjit to 
render in English the soh*mn altiu'iiatioi. of passion anil 
reserve, the interchange of impairing and desig>nding tones, 
that is f^und tho loatin elegiac, and <5ray gave his 


jKiem, when he first puhlislieil it, an outward ■•B«mhlaiiec( 
to the text of Tihiillus hy printing it without any stanzaic 
Clauses. It is in this form and with the original (yelling 
that the jioem ayx^ars in an exquisite little volume, prt- 
vately printed a few years ago at the Cambridge ITniversity 


Press, in v^iich Mr. ^funro has placed hia own Ovidian 
translation* oj the AVeyy, opposite th e ori ginal 
pretty a tribute as was eve^^^l 
Jcholaf to the memory 
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Wafpolo’s entliusiasm for the Slegy in a Country Church¬ 
yard led him to commit the grave indiscretion of hai/mng 
it about from friend to friend, and gvcn of distributing 
manuscript copies of it, without Gray’s cognizance. At 
the Manor House at Stoke Lady Cobham, who seems to 
have kno'vvn Horace Walpole, read the Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard in manuscript before itdiad been many months 
in existence, and conceived a violent desire to know the 
author. So quiet was Gray, and so little inclined to assert 
his own personality, that she was unaware that he and 
she had livc^ together in the same country parish for 
several years, until a Rev. Mr. Robert Purt, a Cambridge 
fellow settled at Stoke, told her thal, “ thereabouts ^here 
lurked a wicked imp they call a poet.” Mr. Purt, how¬ 
ever, enjoyed a very slight acquaintance with Gray (lie 
was offended shortly afterwards at the introduction of his 
name into the Long Story‘,'a.T\A very properly died of sinalf- 
jjox immediately), and could not venture to introduce him 
to her ladyship. Lady Cobham, however, had a- gues*-, 
staying with her, a Lady Schaub, who know a friend of 
Gray’s, a.Lady Brgwn. On this very meagre introduction. 
Lady Schaub and Miss Speed, the niece of Lady Cobham, 
wore persuaded by her lad 3 *>hip, who shot lier arrow like 
Teucer from behind the shield of Ajax, to 'call boldly upon 
Gray. Thfey did so in the summer of 1751, but when 
they had crossed the fields to West End House, they foSnd 
that the poet had gone out for a walk. They begged the< 
l^ios to say nothing of their visit, but they left among 
the papers in Gray’s study this piquant litlle note : “Lady 
Schai\b’s compltVnents to Mr. Gray; she is sorry not to 
have found him at homo, to tell him that Lady’Brown is’ 
/.very well.” This little adventure aaspmed the hues 
mystery and romance in so uneventful life as Grayls, and 
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cii^jaity coinbinod with goixl iiiaiiiiora to inakn him jmt 
his shyjicsa in his pockot and return Iji<ly Sclunih's {ulito 
but*cccontric cnlL* That far-roaehinK spider, the Vis- 
counte.s.s Cobliani, had now fairly caxight him in her web, and 
for the remaining nine years of her life, she and her niece 
!Mi8« Si>eed were his fg.st friends. Indeeil his wltolo life 
^night have Isjon altered if Ijidy Cobham had had her 
way, for it sccnis certain that she wouhl have lx>en highly 
plejwcd to hift'o seen him the husixand of Harriet Sjx'exl 
and inheritor of the fortunes of the family. • At one time 
tiray seems to have lx‘en really friglltened lest they shonld 
marrj^ him snddi'lily,* again.st his will ; and |K'rha{i« ^lo 
almost wi.shed they wouKL At all events the only lines 
of hi» which can lx; called amatory were addres.seil to >riss 
SjKJciU She was seven years his junior, and wh<-n she was 
nuafrl^' forty she married a very ^ oimg Fn-nch oflicei^ and 
went to live alujmxl, to which events, not uninteresting to 
Gnry, w(? shall retuft* in their pn)p<‘i* place. 

The romantic incideiltx of the call just descrilxed in¬ 
spired tiray with his fanta-stic account of them given in 
the Lomj Stonj. He ilwells on tlit! aiTeient seat of the 
Iluntingdons and Hattons, fr^m the door <if which one 
morning ^sued*^ 

A brace of warrior*, not in buff. 

But rustling in |bcir silks and tissuoa. 

The first came cap-a-poe from France, 

Her conqnering destiny fulfilling. 

Whom moaner boautio* eye askance, 

•And rainly^po lior art of killing. 

• 

Tbo^thcr amasod kind hcavoti 

Had armed with spirit, wit and satire t 

But Cobham had the polish gir^. 

And tipped her arrows with good-nktore. 
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With bonnet blue and capuchino, 

And aprons long, they hid their armour; 

And veiled their weapons, bright and keen. 

In pity to the country farmer. 

These warriors sallied forth in the cause of a lady of 
high degree, who had just heard tl^at the parish contained 
a poet, ond who 

Swore by her coronet and ermine, r- 
Slio’d issue out her high commission 
To “id tho manor of such vermin. 

<At last they discover his lowly iiaimt, and IxiuCco in 
without so much as a tap at the door. 

Tho trembling family they daunt. 

They flirt, they sing, they laugh, they tattle, 

' Rummage his mother, pinch his aunt. 

And upstairs in a whirlwind ratt'o : 

Roch hole and cupboard they explore, 

Rach creek and crnnnj of his chamber. 

Run hurry-scurry round the floor. 

And o’.er tho bod and tester clamber: 

Into the drawers and china pry. 

Papers and books, a huge imbrogliC', 

Under a tea-cup he might lie, 

., ' Or creased, like dog’a-oars, in a folio. 

Tho pitying Muses, however, have conveyed him away, 
and the proud amazons are obliged to retreat; but they 
have tho malignity to leave a spell Itehjnd them, which 
tlioir victim finals when he sUnks back to his Imme. 

The words too eager to uifriddlo 
The poet fblt a strange disorder ; 

Transparent bird-lime formed tho middle. 

And chains invisible the border. 
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So cunning waa tht apparatus, 

The powerful pot-bouk» did ao move him. 

That will ho, nill ho, to tho grout houae 
He-wont %s if tho devil drovo him. 

Wlieii ho arrives at llie Manor House, of rourse, he is 
tlra)^ed iK'foro the {'real lady, and ia only saved fixnn 
■leatruction by her sudflen lit of elenieney 

Tho^hostly prudes with hoggarxl fuco 
Already hud oondemnod tho siuuor. 

My lady rose, and with a groco—• , 

Sho smilod, and bid him cojuu to dinner. 

All tl^is is excellent fooling, charmingly arch and easy in 
its humorous romance, and highly interesting as a picturo 
of dray’s home-life. In tho I’ombroko Mts. of tho Louij 
Stunj, he says that lie wroto it in August ll.'iO. It was 
incluflod in tjio ^•mi-[>riv»to is#uo of the Six in 

1753, but in no otjicr collection j)ublishe<l dtiring Gray’s 
. Itftf-tiaic. He consiifengl^its oliusio'hs too personal to Ijo 
given to the public. 

In this ono instanco Walijolo's intyscretion in circu¬ 
lating tho Elc<j>j brought Gray siitisfaction ; in others it 
annoyed liim.« On tlio lOlh of Februu^, ho 

received % rathet impertinently civil letter from tho pub¬ 
lisher of a periodical calle<l tho Magazim (if*ikig<jziui'4, 
eooTly informing him thft he was actually printing his 
•“ ingenious pKKim called reflections in a Country Church¬ 
yard,” and praying for his indulgence and the honour of 
his corrcspondeice. Gniy immc<liately wrote to Horace 
Walpole (¥eb. llth)4—" As I am not af^ill dispqped to 
0 be either so indulgent o» so correspondent os tho^ desire, 
K have but one had way left to escape tho liononr they* 
wouldfinflict upon me; and therefore am oJ>]iged to desire 
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you would make Dodsley jjrftit it irumediately (\v'uch> 
may be done in less than a week’s time) from your copy, 
but without my name, in what form* is most convenient 
for him, but on his best paper and character; he must- 
correct the press himself, and print it without any 
interval between the stanzas, because the sense is in some 
places continued without them.” All this was done witK, 
extraordinary promptitude, and five days after this letter 
of Gray’s, on the 16th of February, 1751; Dodsley pub¬ 
lished a large quarto pamphlet, anonymous, price sixpence, 
entitled An Klegij wfote in a Country Church-Yard. It 
wns preceded by a short advertisijment, unsigncdi but 
.written by Horace Walpole. At this point maybe in¬ 
serted a note, which Gray has appended in the margin 
of the Pembroke hIS. of this poem. It settles a point of 
bibliography which has been discussed by cornmentatgr 
after commentator;— ' , , 

Published in Feb’’'-, 1751, by Dodsljy, & went thro’ four 
editions, in two months; find afterwards a fifth, G"*, 7’’', S' 
8 "', O’", 10‘'“, & 11'*“, printed also in 1763 with Mr. Bentley’s 
Designs, of w'*’- there is a 2-* edition, & again by Dodsley in 
his Miscellany vol. 4"“ & in a Scotch Collection call’d the 
Union ; translated into Latin "by Chr: Anstey, Fsq. and the Rev'* 
M’- Roberts, & published in 1702, & again in the sau.e year by 
Rob: Lloyd, M.A. 

Gray here cites fifteen authorized editions of the English 
text of the Kleyy; its pirated editions were countless.’ 
The Magazine of Magazines persisted, altjiough Gray had 
been neither indulgent nor correspondent, and the poem 
npirenred in tb“ Issue for February, published, as was then 
the habit of periodicals, on the last of that month. The 
London Magazine stole it for its issue for March, and th*. 
Grand Magazine of Magazines copied it in ApriL Every- 
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bot^rcad it, in town aiiTl country ; Slienstonc, faraway 
from the world of boolcs, had st'on it iKjforo the 2Bth of 
Maridi. It achioveA a complete popular sueecsa from tho 
very first, and the name of it.s axithor gradually crt'pt int-o 
notoriety. Tho attribution of tho AVer/y to tlr/.y was 
more general than has been s\ipi>o.sed. A pamphleb 
jirinted soon ^fter thisTlate, sj>eak.s of “ tho Maker of tho 
Churchyard Essay ’’ ns being a Cambridge celebrity whoso 
claims to praferment had been notoriously overlooked ; 
and by far tho cleverest of all the parodies An Kvfiitnij 
Contrmplation, 1753, a poem oS sjwcial inU'rest to 
stud(j|lt 3 of university mannei-s, is preceded by *011 
elaborate'compliment to Oniy. Tho success of liis poem, 
howe’er, brotight him little direct satisfaction, and no 
monc^ Ho gave the right of publication to Dodslcy, as ho 
d^ik in all other in8tancc.s. Jig had a (Quixotic lotion 
that *t was 4)ep*ath a goiftlenian to take money for his 
inventions from a bi^okheller, a view in which Ilo<l8ley 
•»farml^ coincided ; and'iV was sUated by an another Wk- 
sellcry who after dray’s death contended with Mason, 
that Dodsley 'was known to have mado^early a thousand 
pounds by tho poetry of Ciyy- Mason Ua>l suidl 
scruples as liis^frientl, anti niatlo frantic cfbtrts to ngain 
Gray’s copyrighf, launching vainly into litigation on tho 
sul'i^t, and into unseemly controversy. ^ ^ 

Tho autumn of 17.50* had 1>een marked in timy's 
Imeventful annals by the death of Dr. iliddleton, and by 
the visit of a Jlbublcsomo Indian cousin, Mrs. Forster, 
who stayed a month in London, and wcarjpd Gray by her 
insatiable ^jlaving aftet sight-seeing. In CrAiycrs Mldtlle- 
fton, who died on tho 2gth of July, 1760, at thS age of , 
awety-sGven, Gray Idst one of his mos.t familiar and moat 
intellMtual associates, a person of extraordinary talents, to 



whom, without ever becoming attached, he had becon^t” ac- - 
customed. His remark on the event is full of his fine reserve 
and sol^riety of feeling ; “ You have doubtless heard of the 
loss I have had in Dr. Middleton, whose house was the only • 
easy place one could find to converse in at Cambridge. 
For my part I find a friend so uncommon a thing, that 
I cannot lielp regretting even an (51d acquaintance, which 
is an indilforcnt likeness of it, and though I don’t approve^ 
the spirit of his books, methinks ’tis pity the world 
should lose so rare a thing as a good Avritcr.” 

In the same letter be tells Wharton that he himself is 
neither cheerful nor easy in bodily health, and yet lip,3 the 
mortification to find his spiritual part the most infirm 
thing about him. He is applying himself heartily the 
study of zoology, and has procured for that purpqse the 
works of M. do Buffon. In reply to Wharton’s urgent 
tieaties for a visit, ho agrees that ho “ cpuld indeetf wish 
to refresh my tvfpyiux a little at Durham by a sight of you, 
but when is there a probability of my Iseing so happj^ V 
However, it seems that he woidd have contrived this 
expedition, had ik not lieen for the aforesaid cousin, Mrs. 
Forster, “ a i^rson ns strange, and as much to seek, as 
though she liad been borh in the mud of the Clanges.'” 
At the same time he warns Wharton agtflnst retliming to 
CambriilJ'e, saying that Mrs. Wharton will find life very 
dreary in a place where women are so few, and those 
“^squeezy and formal, little skilled in amusing them-' 
selves or other people. All I can say is, she must try 
to make up for it among the men, who are not over 
agreeable neither.” 

In. spite of this warning, the MVJinrtons appear to nave ^ 
’come back to Cai^bridgc. At all events we fipd D^ 
Wharton wavering between tliat town and Bath'^ the 
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l)ostiiDlacc for him to practi.so in as a i>hy8ician, aiul therc- 
tijKin there follow.s a gap of two years in IJray's corrosiK>n- 
denc* witli }iim. THe nlJectionate familiarity of the j>CH>t 
•with lx)th Dr. and Mrs. Wliarton when tliey rc-eiuoix»! in 
liis corresiwndence, the l>et iiameH he hius for the ehildren, 
ami the avuncular air of intimacy implied, make it alumni 
gertain that in 1751 and 1752 he had the pleasure of neo- 
iny the.so dear friends settled at his side, and enjoyed in 
their hunily cftelc the wannlli and briyhtne.ns of a home. 
At all events, after the puhlieution of the Gmy is 

oncu more lo.st to us for two years^most luiaccountahly, 
sincejrflf the Whartom were close 1)eside him, and Mast^n 
acros.s the street at Pembroke, Walpole all this time was 
exeroisiny his vivacious and imj>ort»inate i>en at Straw- 
Ix'iry Hill, and trying to n.«s<Kiuto Cray in all his schemes 
ai*(t fancies. ^ * 

One of Wali^>ie’s suddeh whims was a friendshij> for 
tljat eccehtric and dfbsipated person, Hichanl IJentley, only 
(^>11 of "the famou.s MastPrmf Trinity, whose accpuiintiince 
■Waljlble made in 1750. This man was an amateur artist 
of more than u.sual talent, an elegant sffliolar in his way, 
and with certain frivolous gifts^of manner tlyjt were alUT- 
nately pljasing*^ud displeasing to Wid[sde. The artistic 
merit of Bentley was exaggerated in his own tijjie ami has 
l»ec*^underrutcd since, nor does ther*; now exist any im- 
jjortant relic of it except Ws ih signs for Cray’s jKs.Tns. In 
the summer of 1752 Horace Walixdo seems t» hav 
suggested to Do^slcy the i)ropriety of publishing an Mifior 
lie Ivxe of Gray, with Bentley’s illustraliojfs; but as eorlj 
as Jimc 1^51 these jUustrations were Ix-flig made; A( 
^Gray gave tlic poems for nothing, and as ■WnlpAle*p«i< 
Bentl^ to draw and Muller to engrare the illustrations 
it is not surjmsing that llodslcv was c-agc» to close wit! 
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the offer. Bentley threw himself warmly into the privet f 
it is quite certain that he consulted Gray step by step, for 
the designs show an extraordinary attention to the dfetails 
ainl even to the hints of the text. Most probably the' 
three gentlemen amused themselves during the long vaca¬ 
tion of 1762 by concocting the^whole thing together. 
Gray who, it must be remembered, was a connoisseur i". 
painting, was so much impressed by Bentley’s talent and 
versatility, tl^iat he addressed to liim a coi>y of beautifid 
verees, whifh unfortunately existed only in a single 
manuscript, ami had been tom before INIason found them. 
Iff these he says : — - 

The tardy rhymes that used to linger on. 

To censure cold, and negligent of fome, 
lu swifter measures animated run, 

And catch a lustna from his genuine flame. 

Ah! could they catch his strengt'’, his easy giuco, 

His quick cfhation, his unerring lino, 

The energy of Pope they rflight efface, 

And Dryden’s harmony submit to mine. 

But not to one in this benighted ago 
Is that diviner inspiration given. 

That bums in Shakespeare’s or in Milton’s iwigo. 

The pomp and prodigality of heaven. 

As when conspiring in the diamond's blaze. 

The moaner gems that srnglj charm the sight. 
Together dart their intermingled rays, 

And dazzle with a lozury of light.. 

This is the 7.,juidorian manner of praising, and almost 
■,ho olxly instiinco of a high note of enthusiasm in the 
mtiro writings of Gray. Bentley was not ludicrously 
inworthy of such eulogy; his designs are extremely 
emarkablo in their way. In an age entirely given up to 
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comiyscil an<l conventional rformt*, ho sooniatohavo ilhwvn 
trom ifaturo and to have studied the fijjtiro from life. 

Early in March, ITJd, the Pocmata-Orayo-Bontleiana, as 
'\Valjx)lo called them, apiiearod, a smull thin folio, on very 
thick palmer, printed only on ono side, aiul enlilhal, Dt'aiifim 
hy Mr, It. Jiriiilry fur Sij- Pix'mD hy Mr. T. Griiy. This 
is the rditio of^firay's colleeted i>oem», and con- 

sftits of tho Oilr to Sj^riny (hetx> simply called and 

of the Ode on fjie deoth <f n pcivi'iirile (Jat, of Ixith of 
which it was tho second edition ; a thinl edition of tho 
Kton Ode. ; a first appearance of A Lony .SVojv/ and Ilynni 
to Ajfv^reify ; and a twelfth edition of tho Kleyy irritten 
a Country Churchyard. llentley's illustrations consist of 
a frontispiece, and a full-pago design for each jMs-m, with 
hcadpiecos, tailpieces, and initiid letters. Tho frontispii'co 
. is o 1x)rtler of extrtmiely ingenious roem’o oniamcnt sur- 
roi?ndi*ig a forest-glade, in,whick flmy, a graceful httlo 
figure, sit.'i in a j)hnsiye altitude. Tliis has a high 'fahui 
fo# «s, aince to any on’is accustomed tA th<> prnelici* of art, 
j it‘is oVyvious that this is a skeU-h from life, not a comismed 
study, and we have here in all pr<d)ahi\^ty a jsirtrait of 
tho jxKjt in his easiest attitude*. Tho figure is that of a 
young man, of squall stature, hiA elegantly made, with a 
inelanchol/ and •lowncast countenance. 

Tlio portraituro 1>econie8 still rnoro certain wh>m i»’e turn 
to the indiscreet, hut extremely interesting design for A lA/uy 
Story, where wo not only have a likeness of Gray in^ 175;{ 
which singularly resembles the, more elulxirato |x)rtrait of 
him paint<!d by ^ckhanlt in 1747, but we have also I-ndy 
Schaub, Mr, Purt, and, what is moat inUTtl^ng of all, tho 
yretty deliAat% features uf Miss Speed. Tlie Rr^v. Air. 
P^rt is represented as blowing tho trumjiet of Fame, while 
the amJzon ladies fly through tho seeking for their 
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victiih tho poet, who is being concealed by the Muses 
otherwhere than in a gorge of Parnassus. The designs 
are engraved on copper by two well-known men of that 
day. Tho best are by John Sebastian Muller, some of 
whoso initial letters are simply exquisite in execution; 
tho rest are tho work of a man of greater reputation in 
that day, Charles Grignion, whoso work in this instance 
lacks tho rcBncmont of Muller’s, which is indeed of a very 
high order. Grignion was tho last survivor among persons 
associated with the early and middle life of Gray ; ho 
lived to bo Nearly a hundred years old, and died as late 
as 1810. It might bo supposed that the merits of tho 
designs to tho Six Pocma lay in tfm interpretation given 
by engravers of so nuich talent to poor drawings, but wo 
happen to possess Gray’s implicit statement that this was 
not^tho case. If, therefore, wc are to consi<lor rlcntley 
responsible, for instance? for such realistic forms as tlio 
nudS figures in the head-pieco to tho Hymn to Advflraity, 
or for such feeling for-foli.ago as js sliown in the licad-a^d 
tail pieces to tho first ode, wo must claim for him aJiighCr 
place in Englisl^art than has hitherto been conceded to 
him. At all events tho Six Pooma of 1753 is one of tho 
few really beautiful book^produced from an English press 
during tho middle of the eighteenth con' ury, ai.d in spite 
of its rocefto stylo, it is still a desirable possession. 

It is pleasant to think of Gray reclining in tho blue par¬ 
lour over tho supper-room at Strawberry Hill, turning over 
prints Avith Horace Walpole, and glancing down tho 
garden to tho Thames tliat flashed in silver behind the 
.syringas and jAonoysuckles ; or seated, with a little touch 
of sententious gravity, in tho library, chiding Chute an/1 
their host for their frivolous taste in. heraldry, or incited 
l>y the dork panels and tho old brass grate to chat of 
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arc^itoctiirc and decoration, and Uio now-fonml injaterios 
of Gothic. It is porhniw |)lcns«ntor still to think of him 
drciyninj' in the gallon of Stoke Pogis, or chatting over 
a dish of tea with his old mints, ns ho called his mother 
and his aunt collectively, or strolling, with a Vxiok in his 
hand, along the sonthwanl ritlge of meadows to i>ay Lady 
Cohhain a stately cnllj’^ir flirt a little with Miss Harriet 
■^|>eoiL 

lint this q^etuile was not to last much longer. Wal¬ 
pole, indeed, was surprised to have a visit from him in 
Jannarj', 1753, just when lientley's prints ■ttcro going to 
pre.ss,. for Gray had Iwen suddenly adled up fnnn Cjim- 
hridge hi Stoke hy the news of his mother’s illness. He 
had not expected to find her alive, hut when Ivo arrivcil 
she wa-s much Isitter, and remainoil so for more than o 
month. He <lid not clioose, however, to leave her, ami 
was ht Stoke when the proof of‘’Uenlley’s for 

the arrived ; .this represents a village-funenil, and 

7>etng*cxamincd hy the old ladies, was eonocived hy them 
to ba a burying-ticket. They askc<l him whether anylssly 
had left him a ring ; and heivupon foII<iws .a rem.ark which 
shows that Gray ha<l never mentioneil to his mother or 
eitlier of his •'.unts that he wiVitc verses; nor would now 
do so, lest they'shoulil “bum mo for a jioet." A week or 
two later, Walpole and Gray very nearly oad another 
quarrel. Walpole, in his.officiousncss, had hail Eckhanlt’s 
•portrait of Gray, which hung in the library at Strawberry 
Hall, engraved^/pr the Six Pofmn, a step which, taken as 
it waa without the poet’s cognizance, drew down on Wal- 
jK)le an escessivcly sharp letter—“ Gray d^s not ^te to 
j.find fault wi6h me”—ar»d a final veto on any su^ l^nwle 

pcrgonality. » 

Mni Gray soon ceased to rally, and ^aftcr a painful 
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struggle for life, expired on th^ 11th of March, 175^ at 
the ago of sixty-seven. Her son saw her buried, iiT the 
family tomb, on the south side of the church-yard, near the 
church, where may still bo road the exquisitely simple and 
affecting epitaph which ho inscribed on her tombstone :— 

la the same pious confidence, beside her friend and sister, 
hero sleep the remains of Dorothy ftray, widow, the careful 
tender mother of many children, one of whom alone had the 
misfortune to survive her. 

MTien, afew months later. Mason had been standing by the 
death-bed of his fathef, and spoke to his friend of the awe 
that ho experienced, Gray’s thoughts went back to his m<9ther, ' 
and ho wrote :—“ I have seen the scene you describe, 
and know how dreadful it is : I know too I am the Ifettcr 
for it. We are all idle and thoughtless things, and have 
no seftso, no use in the wedd any longer than that sa/l im¬ 
pression lasts; the deeper it is engraved the better.” 
These are the worda^wjiich came into Byron’s memory 
when he received the nows of his mother’s death. “ 

The Whartons had by* this time returned to Durham, and 
thither at last, in the autumn of 1753, Gray resolved to 
vi.sit them. Ho had boon wnablo to remain,at Stoke now 
that it was haunted by the faces of the dgad thet he had 
loved, an^ Ito went into those lodgings over the hosier’s 
shop in the eastern part of Jermyn Street, which were liis 
favourite haunt in London. He'left town for Cambridge 
in'May,*' and in June wrote to Wharton to say that he was 
at last going to set out with Stoneliewer lU a post-chaise 
for the north. Jra the middle of Jjily they started, pro¬ 
ceeding leisurely by Belvoir, Burleigh, and Yprk, taking a 
■^vook Co roach Studley. .The journey was very agreeable, 
and every place on'- the route which offered onpthing 
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curicna in architecturo, tlie rnlyect nl this moin(>nt most in 
flmy’s thouglits, was visitoil and descritx'il in the noto-UKik. 
Gray remained for tyo wliole montiis uml more in Dr. 
'NVlmrton’.s liouso at Dnrliani, assoi-iating with the ]>is}u>]>, 
Dr. Trevor, luxl having “one of the most Ixyiutiful vales 
in Knginml to walk in, witli i)rosi>ects that cliange every 
ten steps, and open 8om>tliing new wlx-revcr I turn me, 
aii nulo and romantic.” It had l)een imipowil that on th<! 
return journey he should visit Miuson at Hidl, hut the ill¬ 
ness of that gentleman's father prevented this seheiuo, nn<I 
the friends met at York instead. Gray truvelleil southwnnls 
for two jdays with “ a I-ady Swinhunu-, a Koinan Catholit, 
not young, that has Is’en much abroad, seen a groat deal, 
knew a great many i>eopli', very chatty and e<inimuni<-4iti ve, 
so that I p.assed my time very well.” I regn't that tlnr 
now-living and illustriou.s descendant of this amusing Irsly 
is unahle to tidl me anything defiirih^ of her histfir 3 '. 

(tniycanie Iwiek to, C’amhriilge to fiml the h'm<‘-tr<>i-s 
ch..^igU)g colour, stiiyed then', one ’da}’, and was just pre- 
~paring to proceed to his liondon hslging.s, when an c'xjin'ss 
summoned him to Stoke, when* his auoit Hfrs. IJogei-s 
had suffered a etrok<! of the jwilsj'. Hi' arrived on tlie 
6th of Oetohi'r, to find everything “ n'sounding with the 
wood-lark twid rohin, and the voice of the sjiairow heanl 
in the land.” His aunt, who was in her sevenf^'-eighth 
’ year, had rallied to a surprising flegn'e, and her recovery 
WAS not merely U-misimr}'. It would si'em from a-j ex- 
, pression in one of*^iis letU'rs, that his jHiU'mal aunt, Mrs. 
Oliffe, had now gone down fnmi Norwich to Stoke, to live 
with Mrs. Ragers. I da not rememlier that f'lo history of 

ILfiraturc presents us uath ihe memoirs of any other i>(>et 
fftv^iorcd }yy nature with so many aunts Gray po««issed. 
Stoke was not a home for Gray with Mrs. .Roger* bed- 

1 
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riddAi and with Mrs. Oliifc ^or its other inmate, o Tlie 
liospitable Whartons seem again to liave taken fifty on 
him, and he went from Jermyn Street iij) to Durham to 
spend with them Cliristmas of this same year, 1763. 

Walpole remarked that Gray was “in flower” during 
these years 1760—1765. It was the blossoming of a 
shrub which throws out only oae bud each season, and 
that bud sometimes nipped by an untimely frost. The 
rose on Gray’s thoni for 1754 was an example of these 
blighted flowers, that never fully expanded. The Ode on 
Vicissitude^ which was found after the poet’s death, in a 
pocket-book of that year, shoulc^ have been ong of his 
finest productions, but it is unrevised and hopelessly 
truncated. Poor IMason rushed in where a truer poet 
might have feared to tread, and clipped the straggling 
lings, and finished it; six complete stanzas, no'urevcr, 
are the genuine work of O.ray. The verse-form has a 
catch in the third line, which j^s perhaps ^ tlm 'most 
delicate metrical effect Gray ej-er attained ; while •simo 
of the nature-jiainting in the poem is really ex<pu!jite. * 

(t 

Now-bom flocks, in rustic dance, 

Frisking ply their feeble feet j 
Forgetful of their wintry tranite. 

The birds his presence greet: 

But chief the sky-lark warbles high 
His trembling thrilling ecstasy. 

And, lessoning from the dazzled sight. 

Melts into air and liquid light. 

Here is a stanza which might almost be Wordsworth’s;— 

** B 

See the wretch, thst long has tost 
On the thorny bod of pain. 

At length repair his vigoar lost. 

And breathe and walk again: 
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Tho meanest floTforet of tlio Tale, 

Tho simplest noto that swells the Kale, 

The common snn, the air, the skies. 

To him oas opening pnrtuliso. 

•That graceful trillcr witli the Kjirightly (.Jn-Mict, 

had written an KitHif a via Sour to which limy frankly 
avowed that lie owed thu^dca of lii« ixjem on ViciKfitiiih'. 

it was only a few coniinonplacos whidi tho Knglii-h 
jioot borrowed from the French one, who might, indeed, 
remind him that*— 

Millo spoclncles, qn’nutrerois , 

On voyait nvoc nonchalance, 

Transportont auj^urd’hui, pri-sontont dos apjMts 
Inconnus it rindifTcrenco, 

lait was*<juito incapable of Omy’s inusic an<l contempla¬ 
tive fjflic/Vies. Tliis Oih‘ on ViriKritndr wems, in wnsn; 
not ^erysobvious waj’, to l>c oonne^ed witli the death of 
I’ojK). It ij possible that tliese were ^he “ few niitninn 
voreJh'’ taliich flray Is^gasi^to write c«n that occasion, 
liia* inavner of conniosition, his slow, half-liearteil, 
desultory touch, his whimsical fits of passltig iiispini(i<»ii, 
are uni<iuc in their kind ; there neve r was a i^dfesKional 
jioct whose mode was so thoroughfy that of the amatiMir. 

A short piWse trefftisc, first printed in 1K14, and named 
«1iy tho alisurd Mathias Architfctnra C!oth!co, (dtfTough 
flic sultject of it is purely Iv'™'-'"' arr hitectnre, seems to 
lielotig to this 3 oar 1754. (!ray was tho first liiai* in 
England to undcr8twi*d architectnro seii!Mitifi<aiIly, and his 
taste was sinijily too i>urc to lie compreliein^-d in an age 
that took WiMiam Kent for its nrehilectn««l prophet. 

among those jicrsons of refined feeling who detiiwd 
to cijitivata a taste for old English builduigs, there was n 
sad absence of e.xact knowleilge, Akensidc thought that 

t 2 
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of Perscpolis formol a beautiful example'J)f tlic 
Gothic .stylo ; and wo know that Horace Walpole dazzled hia 
contemporaries with the gimcrack pinnaclea of Strawberry* 
Hill. We may see from Bentley’s frontispiece to the 
Eh'ijy, where a stucco moulding is half torn away, and 
reveals a pointed arch of brick-work, that even among the 
elect the true principles of Gothic architecture were 
scarely understood. What Georgian amateurs reSlly 
admired was a grotto with cockle-shells end looking-glass, 
such as the Greathoads made at Guy’s Cliff, or such 
follies in foliage g^s Shenstono perjictrated at IjCasowes. 
cGray strove hard to clear his memory of all such trifling, 
and to arm his reason against arguments such as those of 
Pococke, who held that the Gothic arch was a degradation 
of the ^Moorish cupola, or of 1 fatty Langley, who invented 
live orders in a new stylo of his own. Cfray’s treatise on 
Norman architecture^ is so. sound ai^d learned that it is 
much to be regretted that he has not left ue more of his 
architectural essays. He formed his opinions*' fre/taf* per¬ 
sonal observation and measurement. Among fhe f’e«- 
broke MSS. tSiero are copious notes of a tour in the Fens, 
during which he jotted down the characteristics of all 
the principal minsters, ns far as Cro /land and Boston. 
It is not too much to say that (!r.ay was th<5 first modern 
studbnf of the history of architecture. Norton. Nicholls 
has recorded that when certain would-l)e people of taste 
avore wrangling about the style in which some ancient 
building was constructed. Gray cut 'he discussion short 
by saying, in the spirit of Mr. Kuskin, “ Call it what you 
please, but allow that it is beautiful.’’ He did not 
apptovc of Walpole’s Gothic constructions at Strawi^^rry 
Hill, and fmnk|y told liim, when he was shown the gilding 
and the glas.s, that ho had “degenerated into flnery.” 



CHArTKI! vr. 

IIIK pi.vnAiiic onKS. 

It is not known at what time (imy rcj*ilvcil on conijiosiiiR 
liocnis *fliic)i slionld r(%('mhln in stanzaio Ktniclnrc tlio 
Iriuinphal odes or cpinihia of I’indar, hnt it is certain that 
towartls,the close of ITT) t ho eoniplelc<l one such clahorale 
lyric. (.Vt tl>o 26tli of Dccoiiiher of that year he gave tlie 
fiui^ln^ hjuchcs to an “odo in t^e (Jrcck luanner," atid 
sent it from CainhrWgo to ]>r AVharton, with the remark, 

“ Ifjthis l>e*n3 tedious V you as it is gi*)wn to no', 1 shall 
bo ^orry lhat I sent It yom .... 1 de.siro you wonlil 
fly no nfc.an3 suffer this to bo coi>ie<l, nor even show it, 
unless to vet-y few, and especially not to mere sdioinrs, 
that can scan all the measures fn Pindar, aj^d say tin' 
scholia by hgart.”*jMonth8 later. Mason was ]>leading for 
♦a copy, but in vain. The jroem thrown olf iki indifftawntly 
.w.as ths^ now known to us as Thi' J’l-of/iVKn of Vnmij, and 
it m.arked a third and fiiftl shige in (Imy’s p.«tiial 
development. In the early fsics ho had written foP his • 
*conteni|X)rarie8; ii^\ho Klrfjtj lu <i Couiiiri/C^iurrhf/ai'if 
he had written for all the world ; in the Pindaric Odi’* 
ho was now do write for pes-ts. In the Afej/y ho liod 
dirfed to leave tlose trodden paths of phraseology alohg 
whi8h th<P critics of the hour, the <iuibf.ling Hurds and 
Warburtons, could follow him step by stdii, but his 
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■startling felicities had carria<f his readers captive l?,y“thoir 
appeal to a common humanity. Ho was now about to 
launch upon a manner of writing in which ho could no 
longer lx> accompanied by the plaudits of the vulgar, and 
where his style eould no longer appeal with seeurity to 
the sympathy of the critics. H^was now, in other words, 
about to put out hLs most original qualities in pSetry. 

That ho could not hope for jropularity, he was aware at 
the outset; “ bo assured,” ho consoled his friends, “that 
my taste fwr praise is not like that of children for fruit; 
jf there were nothing but medlars and blackberries in the 
world, I could bo very well content to go withouu any at 
allho could wait patiently for the suffrage of his peei-s. 
The very construction of the poem was a puzzle to his 
friends, although it is one of the most intelligibly and 
rationally built of all itho odes in the language. ,, It-Is in 
point of fact, a poem of three stanzifs', in an elaborately 
consistent verso-fotm, with forty-one lines in each styiza. 
The length of those periods is reliovoil by the regular 
division of etyjh stanza into strophe, antistrophe, and 
epodo, the same plan liaving been used by no iirevious 
linglish poet but Congfrovo, who had written in 1705 a 
learned and graceful Discourse on ilifi Pin4.(irique CkJc, 
whicl'. Qray was iiossibly acquainted with. Congreve’s 
j>ractice, however, had Ixicn as unsatisfactory as hts theory 
was excellent, and Cmy was proirerly the first poet, to 
comprehend and billow the mode of pi^dar. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold has pointed out that the evolution 
of The Proql-ess of Poesy is no less noble and sound than 
its style. It is worthy of remark that th§ power of evolu¬ 
tion has not been common among lyrical poets even of* a 
high rank. Even in Milton it is strangely absent, an^( wo 
feel that all his odes, beautiful as they are, do not bud and 
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braSoh and fall in fruit, cfh^ing with the «xhn\iBtion of 
their functions, but nier<‘ly cease, because nil poems must 
stop Somewhere. TTlo Nativity (hie does not close because 
'tlio poet ha.s nothing moro to say, hut mcr<‘ly Is'eatiso “ ’tis 
tiiiio our tedious song should hero have ending.” In 
Collins, surely, we find^tho same failing ; the i>oom is a 
\jurst of emotion, but not an organism. The muchdanded 
Odti to Litn'rty, with its opening ]>eal of trumiK-l-inusie, 
ends witli a fd?>lish abruptness, as if the jsiet ha<l got lin-d 
of his Instrument, and liad tlmtwn it awa^'. Slielley, 
again, in his longer odes, seems to l<»o himself in Israuti- 
ful rScandering oratoTv, and to slop, as he Is-gan, ^u 
response hi a men^ change of puri) 08 e. Keats, on the 
otherdiand, is always consistent in liis evolution, and so 
is M’'oi^worth at his more elevated moments ; the sjiuie 
m*y (^-eu bo remarked of a jsjj-t inlinitely below flieso 
in inteUectuat vSlue, E<lga*r I’oe. <!niy, however, is the 
n4»in example in oufliterature of a ^>oet jKissessing this 
(sSreek quality of structuTo*in bis lyrical work, and it is to 
1)0 noted that throughout his eansT it never left him, 
ev»“n on occasions when ho was dos<-rb‘Tl by every other 
form of inspiration. II is jweJlis, whntevei;^they are, are 
never chayis of*^nsecutive stanzas ; each line, each group 
of lines, has its projntr i>lace in a structure tln^ could not , 
1)0 shorter or longer without a ^nli^^al re arrangement of 
^deas..* - * 

The strophe of the o]K-ning stanza of Thr Vro^rem •/ 
Povxy invokes tVit lyre of .Ilolian strings, the brcathingM 
of those yEoban flutes, which Pindar ha<l ntado the symljol 
of the art <jf jyetry, .and ^lic sources, progrcA, and virious 
motion of that art, “enriching every subject with*a pomp« 
ot dictfcn and luxuriant harmony o£*nural>crs,” are <lo- 
Bcribed under the image of a thousand desedhding atreoms. 
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Tho antistroplie returns to the ^sonsiilcration of the goAver 
of poetry, not now in motion, hut an alluring and a sooth¬ 
ing force around which tho Passions "throng and ar 0 ‘sul>- 
dued, a thought being hero borrowed apparently from- 
Collins; the opodo continues and combines these two 
strains of thought, and shows that poetry, whether in 
motion or at rest, is working the good will of Love, who 
deigns herself to move in a rhythmic harmony, and be tho 
slave of verso. In tho second stanza, the'-strophe recalls 
tho miserable state of man, relieved by the amenities of 
tho heavenly Muse, who arms Hyperion against tho sickly 
ccfmpany of Night; tho antistropCio shows us hbiv the 
need of song arose in savage man, and illuminated “their 
feather-cinctured chiefs, and dusky loves ; ” while t]ier,epodo 
breaks into an ecstatic celebration of tho advent oi poetic 
art fo Greece :— 

€ « 

Woods, that wavo o’er Delphi’a steep. 

Isles, that crown tli’ deep. 

Fields, that cool llitsus laves. 

Or where Mieander’s amber waves 
In lii/,iering labyrinths creep. 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 

«>Muto, but to the voice of anguish ! 

Whore each old poetic mountain^ 

Inspiration breathed around j 
Every shade and hallowed fountain 
Murmured deep a solemn sound. 

Put tho Muses, “ in Greece’s evil hour,” wont to Romo, 
and “ when LAtium had her lofty spiril lost,” it was to 
Albion that thpy turned their stegs. Tlie tliird strophe 
describes ho-Si tho awful Mother unveiled ^ler face to 
Shakespeare; tho antistrophe celebrates tho advent or 
Milton and Drydeh, while the final epode winds the whdle 
poem to a clofee with a regret that tho lyre once held by 
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th(J Jafit-namod poet ha* degenemted into hniufs like* 
Gray’s• 

Hark ! his Tiands the lyre explore ! 

Bright*©ye<l Fancy, hovoriuj^ o'er, 

Scatters from her pictured nm 

Thoughts that breathe, and words tliat burn. 

But ah ! 'tis l*ard no more— 

Oh ! lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? Though ho inherit 
Not the pride, nor ample pinion. 

That the Theban eagle bear. 

Sailing with supremo dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air : * 

•^ot oft before his^nfant eyes would run 

Such forms as glitter iu the Muse’s ray, 

^ With orient hues, unborrowed of tho sun: 

Yet shall ho mount, and keep his distant way 
fteyond tho limits of a vulgar fate, 

I\gneath tho Good how far,—but far above tho firoat. 

• * 

Ill tliese^iassages, oayecially wliere cmiiloys tlie doulilo 
flij-me* ave seem to c.utc^i^n (Iriiy the true iiiish'ni accent, 
the precursor of tlio hmes of Shclh'y and llynm, Ixith of 
whom, Imt o.spcci,'dly the fonner, were greatly influenced 
hy this free and ringing inusiC| Tim render hu-s only to 
compare the ei:*dc last quoted with the chonises in Jlclhiit 
to see wliat SheTley owed to the science and invention of 
Gray^ ThLs manner of rhyming, this rapid anil ^wuirent 
heat of song, was the ge^m out of which have spning all 
later metrical iuvention.“, and without which M* 8wm- 
bumo him.sclf%*might now lx? ixdishiiig the heriuc 
couplet to its last perfecti<.)n of brightness and sltar])- 
ne.s.s. • • ^ . 

• Another Ilndaric oile* on The Liherty of Oenui% was 
plannefi about the same time, but of tjiis there exists only 
the following fragment of an argument:—»“ All that men 
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*of power can do for men of geniife is to leave them at<J.fieir 
liberty, comi^ared to birds that, when confined to a cage, 
do but regret the loss of their freedom in meIanc4ioIy 
strains, and lose the luscious wildness and happy liixu- ' 
riance of tlicir notes, Avhich used to make tlie woods 
resound.” The subject is one well-fitted to its author’s 
power, and we regret its loss us wo regret that of Collins’^ 
Olio on ihn Music of the Grecian Theatre. Unlike that 
blue rose of the bibliophiles, however, Gray’s ode probably 
was never written at all. 

In the meantime itot much was happening to Gray 
hifiiself. His friend Mirson had takfen holy orders, flad in 
November 1754 had become rector of Aston and chai>- 
lain to the Earl of Ilolderne.sse ; “ wo all are mighty .glad,” 
says Gray, “ that ho is in orders, and no better tlwin any 
of u^’ Early in 1755 both Ma.son and Walpole sct^ui1«ii 
Gray to publish a new volume of ^wems, whereuixm ho 
held up the single oda' On the Proffress' of Poesij, (fiid a.sk*^ 
if they wished him to publisN a “ little sixpenny flam 
like that, all by itself. Ho threatened if Wharton lib tirc- 
Bomo, since the publishing faction had gained him over to 
their side, to jyrito an odc% against physicians, with some 
very stringent linos about magnesia and alic^nt soap. 
Pembroke jpeanwhilo had just received an undeigmduato 
of qualify, Eonl Strathmore, Thane of Glauus, “ua tall, 
genteel figure ” that pleased Gray, and presenjtly^ was 
admitted within the narrow circle of his friends. 

According to Mason, the exordium of t1/fi Sard was com¬ 
pleted in Marcl^755, having occupied Gray for about tlireo 
months. In ^ilho case of tliis very elaborate poem, Graj^ 
<seems to’have laid aside his customary reticence, and to have 
freely consulted his friends. Mason had seen the be|innin^ 
of it before he Vent to Germany in May of that year, when 
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Itc^foiiinl in IliUiiliiU'j' .% liU'mry Inily wJm Inul rt'ml tn<> 

“ iV/// Toafii” of Yoiii)", nii<l thmij'ht the Kl<'<vj in a 
C^uutnjChiirc1i-'i%rd “)>ien jolio ot nu'limcholiciuo.” Miisoii 
at Hanover inoet.*^ Iiortl Xuiicliiim, niul in snro tliiit tJniy 
wouM <l<‘lijfht in liini, i>ocuus(> ho in so jx'ovinli and sonnihlo 
and no gooil a wiiicli gives tin a [winning glaneo at 

(Ji-ny liiinself. Thf Hard iva.n exactly two yearn and five 
months ill reaching completion, and the nlowncsn of its 
grriwth wa^the nnliject of mirtli with (Iray Jiiinnclf, who 
called it “ tJdikle,” ami made fun of ita «tuiiU‘d |>ro[>or-* 
tions. • 

^n the loth of .Tftly, 17o5, (Iray went down to the Vine, 
in 1 fani[ishire, h> visit his old friend Cliut.i% who w:is now 
Ijcsinning to nwover a litth* from the slnwlc of the dcwitli 
of Ifin Iwlovcd In ir and m-phew. In the congenial com¬ 
pany of the Italianaie county gontleniaii Cray stayed a 
few days, afnhflien went on to Southain|>ton, \\ inclientxT, 
Portsimnith, and tfetley Ahb<>y, rAuming to Stoke on the 
31st*of July. Unfortirtiatidy he either took a chill on thin 
Jittfe tour, or overtaxed bin [wiwcrs, and from thin time to 
the end of hin life, a [wriod of sixteen years, he wan 


seldom in a condition of even^tolerahle health. In Augii-t 
he wa»vjhligej to put himself under me<Ii<al treatment; 
one alarming atUick of gout nfU-r the othe* eoiiliiim-d U 
niflermino hin constitution, and hin synh-in wan further 


dt^wesed by an <■xha^lAing regimen of magnenin and salts 
of worinwooiL^ He had to lie u[Mit Stoke for iiiJby waeks, 
with aching fewt and teni|)le«, and wan hied until he wan 
too gidt^y and fceldc to walk with <*>nifort. All thia 
autumn’ai^l winUr »f 1755 liia syn^toinn were very 
serioiis. He could not sleep; he won troublcA 1^ a n^r- 
voua*deafne.ss, and a pain in the rej^on of the heart which 
wldom left him. Meanwhile he did not leave TAe Bard 
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ifntCiuched, but processed slowl_f with it, as though Bs 
were a sculptor, deliberately pointing and chiselhng a 
statue. He adopted the plan of copyingistrophes and fnag- 
inents of it in his letters, and many such scraps exist in 
MS. Late in the autumn, however, he thought that ho 
was falling into a decline, and in a fit of melancholy ho 
laid The Bard aside. 

Gray was .altogether in a very nervous, distracted 
condition at this time, and fimt began to show symptoms 
of that fear pf fire, which afterwards became almost a 
mania with him, by desiring Wharton to insure the two 
hou^s, at Wanstead .and in Cornhill, which formed a 
principal part of his income; from the amount of the 
policies of these houses, wo can infer that the fimt was a 
property of considerable value. The death of his mother, 
following on that of Miss Autrobus, had, it may hero Ije 
remarked, removed all pre.ssure of poverty from Gmy for 
the remainder of his l«fe. Ho was lotVer rich, bat from 
this time forward ho was very conlfortably provided for. 
Horace Walpole appears to have been alarmed at’ his 
friend’s condition of health, anil planned a change of scene 
for him, which, it seems uirfortunato that he could not 
persuade himself to underbake. George Hervoy, Earl of 
(Bristol, was pained English Minister at Lisbon, and ho 
offered to take Gray with him as his secretory, butd,ho 
proud little poet refused. Perhajis the climate of Pftrj;ugal 
miglit have proved too relaxing for him, and ho might 
have laid his bones beside that grave wheKj’tho grass was 
hardly green yet wer the body of Fielding. 

Gray's terror'’t)f fire has already been alluded >o, and it 
Ivid now become so marked as to bo a subject of conver- * 
sation in the college. Ho professed rather open'Jy to 
believe that somts drunken fellow or other would bum the 
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c^lk-ge down alK>ut tlicir lu*ads. On tin' 9lli of^Iantiarv, 
fr*o, lie asked 3Ir. AVIiarW'ii to l>n_v liiin a mja'-ladderof a, 
man in AVajiping wlio advertiseil sucli articles. It wa.s to 
lie rather more than thirty-.six feet long, with strong h<"'k,s 
at the top. Thi.s machine AVharton pn.niiilly forwarded,^ 
and (iray ]>roceeded to have an iron l«ii ti\ed within his 
hedixiom-window. yiiia h.ir, c ro.ssing a window which 
look.s towai-d.s I’embroke, still e.xisls and marks (Irav’s 
chamhers at I’eterhou.se. 8uch preji.unl ion.s, however, coiihl 
not Ik- mmfe without attracting great attention in the lat¬ 
ter college, where <!iny wa.s hy nonn-.ins a favourite among 
the high-coloured young geiitleim^i who went liull-liaiting 
to* Ileddiugton or eanie home diunk and roaring from a 
cock-shying at Afaiket Hill. Ai l oidingly the noisy fellow- 
coiTinioners iletermined to ha\e a lark at tlie timid little 
^KietTs ex[>ensi', and one night in l-'chruary 175^, when 
’(iray wa.s a.sleej) in Is'd.^they'asudilenly alaniied him with 
aery ^)f fin' "on hi.s st.aircase, having ipreri<insly phued a 
tub yf water undePlii^ window, ^'he ruse .uereeded only 
too^well : CIniy, without staying to ]ait on his clothes, 
hooked his ro])e-lad>h r to the iron,bar, and di se. nded 
nimbly into the tub of water, from whi<h In- was re.sr.md 
with shouts yf laughti'r by tfie unmannerly vaiths. Hut 
the je.sf miglit ea-sily have ])ro\ed fatal; as it was. he 
shivered in the Kebniary air so excessive ly' Mn^f he Innl trt 
l>o wrajijK'd in tin' coat of a ]s'issing watchman, and to Is' 
cafflWl into the eolh'ge by tin' friendly Stotmhewer, who 
now ap|>care<^< 4 li the twi'm*. T‘» our nnKh-m ideas this <»ut- 
rage on a hamih'ss middh'-agi’d man of honourable jwrsiti'in, 
who hatl done, niching whatever to ^ajovoke inatiH or 
. injurv, ts iflmost incoftccivable. 15ut there deep 

capacity for brfibd folly umlenteath the vaniish o( dio 
eighteenth century, and no one ueeiiis to Jiave Hynipathizi d 
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witli Gr^y or to liavo thought the conduct of tlie youtlj^ 
iftigcntlemanly. As, when pfyden was beaten ‘b^ 
liochester’s liired and masked bravos, it was felt that 
Dryden was thereby disgraced, so Gray’s friends were 
consistently silent on this story, as though it were a shame 
to him, and wo owe our knowledge of the particulars to 
strangers, more especially to a -NYild creature called 
Archibiild Campbell, who actually ventured to tell the 
tale during Gray’s life-time. 

Gray was very angry, and called upon the* authorities 
* of his college <to i)unish the offenders. Mason says: 

“ After having borne the insults of two or three young 
men of fortune longer than might reasonably have been 
expected from a man of less warmth of temper, Jfr. Gmy 
complained to the governing part of the Society, and hot 
thinking that his remonstrance was sufficiently attehdeij 
to, qui^d the College.” I/o went over to his old frictnls* 
at Pembroke,' who welcomed him with one'dccbrd qs if ho 
had been ‘‘Mary of *Valons in pci-Son.” Under, tho ‘ 
foundation of this sainted lady ho remaitied for tho yest 
of his life, comfortably lodged, surrounded by congenial 
friends, and “ as quiet ns in tho Grande Chartreuse.” Ho 
does not seem to- have ever l>^cu appointed tq a fellowship 
at Pembroke. The chambers ho is supposed t»o have 
eccupied nfo rtill shomi, a largo low room at the western 
end of the Hitcham Building, bright ond pleasant, with 
windows looking oast and west. Ho adopted habits at 
Penrbroko’' rvliich ho had never indulged in.fyt Peterhousc. 
Ho was tho first, and for a long while tho only joerson in 
the University made his rooms look prettj'. .Ho took 

* In the .Vdmission-Book at Pembroke there is'tliis entry: 

“ 'fhomas Gray, LL.B., admissns eat ex CoUegio Divi It)tro. 
March (sic) 6, 1760.’' 
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tiuj tliat Ills windows should l>o iUways full of nuimomUo 
orpine other 8Woctly-<scA\^'d i>lant, and he was faiuous* 
for a jjair of huge Jajiaiio.ie vases, in hluennd white chiiiiu 
Ili.s*servant, StejihPn lIoin|>stead, ha<l to keep the n.>om 
as bright and spick as an oKl laily’s l«uidl>ox, and not an 
atom of dust Wivs alhiwed to n-st on tlie little har|>.'<ichoril 
where the jsjct u.sed t^ .■>it in the, twilight and play t<H,'- 
^■ata.s of Wcjirlatti or I’eigolesi. Here for tifteen <piiet 
years, the autumn of his hh*, (iray lived among his l)Ooks, 
his *china, UTiit his pictures, niul hiue at last we shall see 
him die, with the goo<l Master of I’emhroke„/(5 /V/<7 //on 
IlumiU!', holding his hand in Oie lust services of friend- 
shijJf* AV*'!! might (Tr.iy write to AVharton (Man-h 2jth, 

1750) :—“ Ihunoving ni^ s<‘lf from I’eterhouse 0) I’l'iiihroke 
niny»l)e looked ujw.)n as a sort vl n'ra in a lif<’ so Isimui of 
ovent.^ivs mine.” 

• Curiou.sly enough, the shock^iiid agitation of the scene, 
that has hetli gftst de.serifs cl aj>|s ar to have ha<l no ill 
flli.’ct ujsui flray’s h*%lth. His letU^ at this time Is’canie, 
•on the contniry, much nltire buoyant in tone. In April 
173G an e.xtraordinory concert of spiritual music, in which 
the StdJrat Matrr of I’crgoh'si was for tfie first time given 
in Kngland, dr<;w him up tfi Is^mdon fyr three days, 
during xghich ^ime he loilged with AVMiarton. All the 
ensuing summer Mason, now an<l heiicefortV known as 
“ .ScVshll^'s ” in (iray’s <x>rreh[H)ndence, u-us js'qs'trating 
,reauiM*# jsietry, or prose Astonished out of its Is-ttcr nature 
at the sudilcn ^yasion of its provinces by rhyme. *A tewi- 
hle trageily of Caractacw, suggested by the }-et-untiiiishe<l 
wiyi much hl^nk-verse invocatiot* of “ Arviragus, 
ipiy lx>ld,Anjfc lfrcathle,s.s,lsiy,” Ix-longs year' 1750, 

^nd cyj now lx: »ead only by a very patient stmleiA Ix-ni 
on finding how nimble Mason could *lxs in borrowing Vhc 
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mere gliell aiul outward cclio of Gmy’s poetical perfofin- 
anccs. 'Ilie famous 

While through the west, whore sinks t'le crimson day, 

Meek twilight slowly sails, and waves her banners gray. 

which Gray pronounced “superlative,” and which the 
modem reader must admit to he ju^tty, belong also to this 
year, and arc to ho found in an ode of Mason’s, To c. 
Fririul, in which oecui-s the first contemporary celebration 
of a greater name in literature than his ;— 

• 

Through this st^l valloy lot mo stray, 

Uapt iu some sixain of pensive <^RAY, 

Whoso lofty genius boars along 
Tho coDsoioua dignity of Sung j 
And, scorning from tho sacred siuru 
To waste a note on Piido or Power, 

Bovoa through tho glimmering twilight gloom 
And warbles round e ich rn-itic ionxh : 

Ue, too, perchunco, (for well I know, 

Uis heart can lAoIt with friendly ^woo) 

3Io, too, jKjrchanco, when these po^r limbs nro laid, ‘ 

Will hcttvo ono tuneful sigh, and sooth my hovering shade. 

Gray must hav<' smile<l at this foolish tribute, but he 
vahied the afhvtion that pi\>inpted it, and Ije deigned in a 
fatherly way to heg MHiarton to let him l.’i-ar if these cxles 
'■ were favQumhly sjxiken of in London. 

dl>o scene of Mii-son’s Carartaoi.* was laid in ^fona, and 
Gray was at this time engaged iu tho spiritual ns<'eii34...i of 
Snowdon, with “ Odiklo ” at his side. “ J ho|K- wo shall 
Ih? very goo<,l neighbours. AnyDruidical anec<lote8 tliat I 
cap meet with T ^illlro sure to send you. I am of ox<iiii<>n 
that the,ghosts”—for, alas ! then, arc ghost-s^in tfarartacii- 
-—“ will spoil tho picture, unless they arc thrown at a huge 
distance, ami extremely kept down.” In June 1756 
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having “ no “1||^ pores yiul nmscular inflations,’ and 
tronted onhflP^ dcpi'cssibu of iniiul,” tJray at Stoko 
rather^vogii|raj|^oix>^yd to Mason at Tnnbridgo tliat they 
should spenU tlio summer togctlicr on the Continent. 
“ Shall wo go in time, atid have a house together in Swit- 
^'rlanJl It is a fine iK)ctical oountry to look at, and no¬ 
body tlicre will understand a word wo say or write.” 
Jfsrson wa-s probably too much a child of his ago to relish 
going to Swit/xvland; moreover, there wies a chaplaincy to 
Lord John Cavendish towards which Ma.son wa-s extending 
a greedy finger and thumb, and he ptf-'ferrcal to nunain in 
the hapj)y hunting-ground.s of endowment. (Imy laughc»l 
with indulgent contempt at his young friend’s grasping 
wishes, though when this inU'iiso desire for place pa8sc<l 
all dec;ent limit.s, ho could reprove it sharply enough. To 
tlie sober and self-respecting Gray, who had never askc<l 
for anjiJhing iii hw life, to ifltrigilc for church-iircfcrment 
Wiifj the conduct of a 'il,iild or a knave,jand he acconlingly 
persisted in treating M.'w<»n,as a child, 
u Vcrydittlo jwogre.ss was made with The Bard in 1760. 
In December of that year “Odikle is not a grown, though 
it is fine mild open weather.” > Suddenly in May 1757 
it was brought b# a conclusion in consc<picncc of some 
concerts giVen at'Cambridge by John Parry, the famous 
blind hprjKT, who lived until 17.S2, and whose son was one 
of the find a.k.a.’s. Gray’s account of the extraordinary 
efibet tRa^this man’.s music made on him is expres*>ed in, 
that" light vein Vlth which he loveal to conceal <leep 
emotion. “There is no faith in man, no, not in a Welsh¬ 
man ; and yet ifr. Pair,f has been here, and •bratehed'out 
BuCh ravishing Wind harmony, such tunes of a thousand 
yc&W old? with names enough to choke y»m, as have set alf 
this learned body a dauciiiir. and iiis»)ircJ tljem with duo 
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rcvertncc for niy old liard his countryman, wherever ho 
shall appear. Mr. Parry, yom must know, has put my Odo ^ 
in motion again, and has brought it at last to a conclusion. 
'Tis to lum, tliercforo, that you ow'c the treat which I send 
you enclosed ; namely, the breast and merry-thought, and 
rump too of the chicken which I have been chewing 
80 long, that I would give it to the world for neck-beef or 
cow-heel.” 

The Odo so rudely spoken of is no less Uian that Bard 
which for at least a century remained almost without a 
rival amon§ poems cherished by strictly poetical persons 
fpr tho qualities of sublimity and,pomp of vision.^ It is 
only in tho very latest generation, and among a school of 
extremely refined critics that tho ascendency bf this odo 
has been questioned, and certain pieces by Collins and 
ever by Blake preferred to it. There is a great and gven. 
a legitimate pleasure ill pra’sing that which plainly pos¬ 
sesses very high mcYit, and which hijs too long been over¬ 
looked or neglected ; but wo mvst beware of the parauox 
which denies beauty in a work of art, because beauty has 
always been discovered there. Gray’s Bard has enjoyed 
an instant and sustaineej^ popularity, while Collins’ noblo 
Ode to Liberitj has had few admirers and, Blake’s Book of 
Thel till lately has had none ; but there is no just reason 
why a‘Wish to assert tho value of tho patriotic fervour of 
tho one poem and tho rosy effusion of tho other should 
provqnt us from acknowledging that, grcai/ is'h.e tho 
qualities of these pieces, tho human s'';.ipathy, historical 
imagination, and sustained dithj'rambic dignity of The 
Bard ore a\^o great, and probably greater. ^AU that has 
been said of tho evolution of tho Progress of Poesy is t~uo 
vf Uint of The Bq^d, while those attributes which our old 
critics used term “ the macliinory ” are even more bril- 
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lian^nd approprinto in tlio linger j>ocni tlinn in tlio slftirtcr. 
In fortn the poems are sufftcicntly analogous; each has 
three^ain divisions^with strophe, antistroplio, and epcnle, 
and in each tlio oikkIo is dedicated to briskly rhyming 
measures and experiments in metre. The ojw'ning is ad¬ 
mirably startling and eflective : the voice that meets us 
with its denunciations i* that of the last stirvivor of the 
aJicient race of Celtic Ijards, a venerable shni>e who is 
seated on a rocj^ nl>ove the defile through which the forces 
of Etfward I. are alwut to march. This mysterious In'ing, 
in Gray’s own word.s, “ with a voice more tlfan human, 
reproacjies the king v^yth all the misery and desolBti<»n 
whichThe had biought on his country ; foretells the mis¬ 
fortunes of the Norman race, and with projdietic spirit 
declare, that all his cruelty shall never extinguish the 
•nobtp artlour of poetic genius in this island; and that ■len 
shsfll n*ver be warding to celebmlfc true virtue and valour 
injmmort»l strains, tg expose vice an^ infamous pleosur**, 
anu boldly censure tymn»y and oppression.” The scheme 
the poem, therefore*, is .strictly historical, and yet is not 
very far removed fi-om that of CImy’s previous written and 
unwritten Pindaric o<1or. In tli^'se three ptjojns, the dig¬ 
nity of genius tyid its function as a ruler affd benefactor 
of mankinckarc rnudc the chief subject of discourse, and a 
mission is claimed for artists in verse than which*n*nc was 
* ever conceived more brilliant or more augtist Put, for- 
tutiat**/ 'IW !Us readers. Gray w-as diverted from his yundy 
. abstract con8idcrfllk>n of history into a concrete oljscrs’ation 
of its most picturesque form.«, arul forgot to trace the 
“ noble ardour of i)oeti(k genius ” in painting*jjvid pictures 
ofJEdward ll. •enduring his torture in Berkeley Castle, 
and of mossaenfof the ImixIs at the .battle of Camlan* 
Some of the scenes which pass across the piagie mirror 
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of tWi old man’s iniaginalioi\,arc unrivallud for conojsion 
and force. That in \vhich*tho court of Elizalxjtii, .sur- 
roimded hy her lords and her poet.", flashes up<;^ the 
inner eye, is of an inimitable felicity i— 

Girt with many a baron bold, 

Sublime Ihoir starry frogta they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmeu old 
In bearded majesty, appear; 

In the midst a form divine ! 

Her eye proclaims hor of the Briton-line; 

Ho»lion-foot, lier awe-commanding face. 

Attempered sweet to virgin-grace. 

What strings symphonious tr#mblo in tho air, o 
What strains of vocal transport round her play. 

Hear from tho grave, groat Tnliessin, hear; 

Tliey breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring as sho sings, 

•Waves in tho cyo of heaven her many-coloured wings. 

This closing visjpn of n pretty hpt incongruous 
turo ” may remind us that the cuowning fault of Gray and 
his school, their assumption that' a mythology might txt, 
formed out of the emotions of tho human mind, and a now 
Olympus bo fitted out wj^th brand-new god-s of a moralist’s 
making, is raVely prominent in The Banfeor the E1erj>j in a 
Countnj Chuirhtjanl, his two giuatest works. Some uso 
of allegoifcal abstraction is necessary to the very stmetnro 
of poetry, and is to Imj found in tho works of our most 
realistic writers. It is in its excess that it becomes .iditu- 
lous or tedious, os in Mason and otho>>hui tutors of Gray. 
The master liimself was not by any means able at all times 
to cloUio hyi Abstractions with flesh and blo^, but be is 
never ridiculous. Ho felt, indeed, the dMiger of tho t»n- 
dency in himself and others, and ho made some rcma''k8 
on tho sulijeut to Mason whicli were wholly salutary :— 
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I Xad rnthcr some of these personages, “ Resignation," 
‘‘Peace,’* ‘‘Revenge,'’ ‘‘Slatighter," “Ambition,” were 
stripped of their allegigical garb. A little simplicitjr here and 
there in the expression would better prepare the high and fan¬ 
tastic strain, and all the imaginable liarpings that follow. . . . 
The true Ijric style, with all its flights of fancy', ornainents, and 
lieightcuing of eipressiot^ and harmony of sound, is in its 
n%ture superior to every other stylo; which is just the cause 
why it could not be borne in a work of great length, no more 
than Mie eye couW bear to see all this scene that we constantly 
gaze upon,—the verdure of the fields and woods^ the azure of 
the sea and skies, turned into one dazz^ng expanse of gems. 
The ej^s, therefore, oasusted a style ol graver colours, and oniy 
stuck on a diamond (borrowed from her sister) here and there, 
where it best became her. lYben wo pass from the diction that 
suits tBia kind of writing to that which belongs to the former, 
^it ajipearS natural, and delights us: but to pass on a sudden 
froAi thg lyric glare to the epic solem^jity (if I may bo allow^ to 
talk nonsense) very different effect. Wo seem to drop 

fritn verse ^nto more pitse, from light iifto darkness. Do you 
npt think if Mingotti stopf^bd in the middle of her best air, and 
•only repeated the remaining versos (though the best Metastasio 
over wrote) that they would not appear very^xjld to you, and 
very heavy P 

Between Dryklen nnd '^TorlLswortll there wna no man 
but Gray who eoiTliI write in prose als.>ut his art^with sucli 
coherence and sciiuice aa this. These cureless sentences 
outwciid^^ynea of Blair’s ^'littering rlictoric and Hurd's 
suited disquisitions on the Beautiful and the Klevatksl. , 

Almost directly after Gray Iwl finislied The Bard ho 
was called uiion to write an cpita|>)i for a ]#dy, Mrs. Jane 
Clarke, wh5 h^d.die<l*in childbirth at Kpselfli, wherd her 
hijSbond was a ph^-siclan, on the 27th of April,* If57. < 
Df. ClaAo had been an early college friftnd of Gray’s, an?l 
he applied to Gray to write a copy of verses t* be inscribed 
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on a tablet in Beckenham Cixm'cli, wlicre his wifo 'j,was 
buried. Gray wrote sixteen lines, not in his happiest 
vein, and these found their way into print after his death. 

In his tiny nosegay there is perhaps no flower so incon¬ 
siderable as this perfunctory Epitaph, One letter, several 
years later than the date of tliis jwem, proves that Gray- 
continued to write on intimate tenns to Dr. Clarke, who 
does not seem to have preserved the poet’s corrosixjndencc, 
and is not otherwise interesting to us. In April Gray 
made nnotVer acquaintance, of a very diiferent kind; 
Lord Nuneham, a <young man of fashion and fortune, 
w^th a rage for jwetry, came rushiii^ down upon hha with 
a letter of introduction and a profusion of compliments. 
Ho brought a large bouquet of jonquils, which ho presented 
to the poet with a reverence so profound that Gmy could 
not fail to smell the jessamine-powder in his periwig, and’ 
indeed ho was too fine “ even' for mo,” uiys the poet, “ who 
love a little finery.Lord Nuneham came ekpresslyjin 
Newmarket week to protest against going to Netvmarket, 
and sat devoutly at Gray’s feet, half foji, half enthusiast, 
for three whole days, talking alxmt vei-scs and the fine 
arts. Gray jvas quite fileased with him at lust; and so 
“ wo vowed eternal friendship, cmlirac'Od, and imrted.” 
LokI Jol^ Cavendisli, too, was in Cam'Gridge at this time, • 
and also pleased Gray, though in a very ditfereut and less, 
ofl'usive maimer. * 

-• In ■'the summer of 1757 Horace ^YallX)le set up a 
printing-press at Strawlxirry Hill, and iicrsuaded Gray to * 
let his Pindai’c Odes Ixi the first issue of the establish¬ 
ment Accordingly Gray seijt him a MS/ copy of the 
poems, and they were sot up with wojiderful fuss and cir¬ 
cumstance by 'VYalpole’s compositor; Gray being more . 
than usually often at Strawberry Hill this summer. 
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airn^ed to puldisli •tho book, niid 2000 copios woro • 
struck off. On tho 29tli of -Tvino Omy ivooivcd forty 
guinfas, the only m<«iey lio ever gsiiued by literature. On 
the 8th of Aug<ist there wu-s published a largo thin (piarto, 
entitled “ Otfrs by !Mr. (Jray. <l><<jeav^o crvv«ToMrt. I’rinU'd 
at .Strawberry Hill for^K. and .1. Dodsley in I’ull Mall,” 
yith an engraving of ■\Val)K)le’s little giincrack dwelling on 
the title-page. The two odes have no other titles than 
Ode* I., Ode til. ; they form a pamphlet of twenty-one 
pages, an<l were sold at one shilling. .Small tin the volume 
wivs, however, it was by no mean.s* iiisignitieant, and it 
achi*a*ed a very greA sueee.ss. (Jarriek and Warburton 
led the ehonis of i)raise; the famous aetor publishing 
some* verses in honour of the ode.s, the famous eritie pro¬ 
nouncing them above the gra.'i) of the public, and this 
iinfccd was true. In fact Oray Jamented, as most men of 
genius have tiiul'to lamenT., that the pniis<‘ he n>eeived 
was not*alway8 juflteious praise, tflid therefore of little, 
•kvorth.* “ The Svvirol,’' he says, “ appear to be stilt fewer 
than even I expected. ’ He bi'i.ame, however, a kind of 
lion. Goldsmith wrote an examination of the Odes for 
the Monfhly Revietc. The Colftiams, at SW>ke, wei-e very 
eivU, ttnd^Mr. Syd Mi-s. Garrick came <lown there to stay 
with him ; the stiff, prim demeanour of 1 >r. Jiiml melteil 
into Guiles and compliments ; the Critirnl Ih-vinw was in 
raptitg^apfju mg h it misUKHc the H‘>>lian I.yre for the Harp 
of yklolus ; ani\nt York Races s[s)rting jK-ers wei% heonl 
to discuss the o<les in a sjiirit of Is'wdden-d eulogy. 
Within two montlis 1300 copies had Is'c# wild. Host of 
all, Miss fepiyd* seemed, to understand, ^d whuipereil 
“ ifxura^a. orwfroufi " in the most aniiablc and sympeflie|ic^ 
tones. But Gray could enjoy iiotliing; several little 
maladies liung over him, the general v%rc«k of his frail 
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constilution began to be imi»incnt. ^reanwbilc 
tilings worried him. The gr<?at !Mr. Fox did not wonder 
Edward I. could not understand wlipt the Bard waa say¬ 
ing, and chuckled at his own wit ; yor.ng Lord Nuneham, 
for all his jonquils and his jessamine-powder, did not 
trouble himself to acknowledge his presentation copy; 
people said Gray’s stylo was “ impenetrable and inex¬ 
plicable,” and altogether the sweets were fewer than 
the bitters in the cup of notoriety. '' • 

Gray had ^placed himself, however, at one leap at the 
head of the living English poets. Thomson and Blair 
w6ro now dead. Dyer was about to fass away, and 0(«llins, 
hopelessly insane, was making the cloisters of Chichester 
resound with his ton-iblo shrieks. Young, now very aged, 
had almost abandoned* verse. Johnson had retii»!d from 
all ctftnpetition with the poets. Smart, whoso frivoltjus 
versos had been collocteii in 175 t, had s^iown himself, in 
his fow serious eflbtls, a direct <liaeiplo ami iihitator lif 
Gray’s early style. Goldsmitli^ 'Churchill, ami Cowpiy 
were still unheard of; and tho only men with‘whom 
Gray could for 5 moment lio supposed to conteml were 
Shonstono nnjJ Akcnsidc.* Practicidly Iwth of these men, 
also, had retired from ^xietry, tho lattef indeed ■ haying 
been silon^ for twelve years. Tho Odes could hanlly fail 
to attrac't attention in a year which produced no other even 
noticeable publication in verse, except Dyer’® tiresome 
descriptive poem of The, Fleece. Gray s^fins to have fe(t 
that his genius, his “ verve ” ns ho called it, wtvs trying 
to breathe in aovacuum; and from this time forward he 
made oven lokr and less effort tp concouir^to ids powers. 
In the' winter of 1767, it is true, ,ho began .to p&i 
aA epic or didactfc poem on tho Revival of Learning, 
but wo hoar *no^morc of it. His few remaining poems 
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yvcfs to be lyrics, piu-o jnd siniplo, swiUlow-lligtit.-} of, 
Bongf • 

Og the 12th of.DcccniWr, 1757, Colley Cibber died, 
having held tho ^fficc of j>oet-laurt^aio f()r tweuty-.se\'eii 
years, lord John Cavendish iiniiiediatidy suggested to 
. his brother, tho Duke of Uevon.shire, who was then J.ord 
Chamlxjrlain, that as Rmy wa.s the givati-.st living pm-t, 
file jxist should bo offered to him. This Avaa iinun^iliately 
dong, in vcryjiandsoinc terms, tho duke even offering to 
waive entirely the perfunctory writing of odes, which had 
hitherto been deemed an annual <luty of all poets laureate. 
Cra^^lirected Masotif through whoin tho offer had l)*eu 
made, to decline it very civilly :— 

• 

Tboggh I well know tho bland emollient saponaceous qualities 
bgth of sack and silver, yet if any great man would say^to mo 
“I mifke you {t&t^atchor to his Mfjesty, with a salary of .KX)/. 

‘ t^year and two butts pj" the best Jlali^a; and though it has 
been ugial to catch a mcuiso or two, for form’s sake, in public 
once aj-ear, 3-et to you, sir, we shall not stand upon these things,’’ 

I cannot saj' I should jump at it; nay if ^ley would drop tho 
very name of tho office, and call mo Sinecure to tho King’s 
Majesty, I should still feel a littl^ awkward, ^nd think every* 
body I waw smcif a rat about me ; but I do not pretend to blame 
any one else that las not the saino sensations ; foj my part I 
woulihrathcr bo serjeant-trumpoter or pin.maker to tfco polooe. 
Nevertheless, I interest my^lf a little in the history of it, and 
rath^’^TshlSJltoebody may accept it that will retrieve l]je credit 
of the thing, ifretrievable, or ever had any credit Rotlre 
was, I think, the lost man of character that had it. Aa to 
Settle, whoig you mention, he belonged to mytord mayor, not to 
the king. Eu^eft waa a person of great hopdl in bis youth, 
though |it last he tiymed out a drunken parton. Drydhn was wm 
cftsgraceful to the office, from his cbardCter, as the poorest 
scribbler could have been from hia versca. Tht office itaelf has 
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t always* humbled the professor h^herto (even in an ago 
kings were somebody), if he w£re a poor writer by making 
him more conspicuous, and if he were ^ good one by s%ttiDg 
him at war with the little fry of his owi^ pi'ofession, for there 
ai-e poets little enough to envy even a poet laureate. 

Tlio duko acted promptly, for within a week of Cibber’s • 
death the laureateship had beeii^'off ered to Gray, who 
refused, and to Whitehead, who accepted it. This aniiablo 
versifier was perhaps more W'orthy of the compliaient 
than Mason, •who wished fur it, and who raged with dis¬ 
appointment. 

dn January, 1758, Gray seems t<v have rccoveretl«suffi- 
ciontly to bo so busy buying South Sea anmiities, and 
amassing old china jars and three-legged stools with,grass- 
greon bottoms, that he could not supply Mason w'iih that 
endlfess flood of comment on Dfason’s odes, tragedies, kjid 
epics which the vivacious poefhster den.ajidod. Hurd, in 
tho gentlemanly nntiner to whiclu'iMr. Leslie" Steph#n 
has dedicated one stringent page,” was calling upoh Gray 
to sympathize with him about the wickedness of *“ that 
wretch” Akensifle. In all this Gray had but slight 
intorest. Ilis father’s forSune, which had reached 10,000/. 
in his mother’s careful hands, had 1>een iiAtch d.amaged by 
the fu’O in Cornhill, and Gray now sank a largo portion 
of his property in an annuity, that ho might ooijoy a 
larger income. During the sjji-ing of 1758 he jiinuscd 
hmiself by ■writing iji tho blank leaves of,'Kitchen’i*.’Eng¬ 
lish Atlas A Catalogue of the Antiquitii’it, Houses, in 
England and Jfales. This was considerable enough to 
form-a littlec^-olume, and in 1774, after Clay’s death, 
,.'Ma.s 9 n printed a few copies of it privately, and sept ^eiu 
rctund to Gray’s friends; and in 178y i&sucd a*" second 
edition for sale. 
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April of tlio same j«?nr, 1758, Dr. Wharton lost lii# 
eldest and at that time his only son. dray not oidy wrote 
hini^a very toucliiiig letter of condolence, hut somo versos 
on the death of ftie cliild, wliieh were in existence thirty 
years ago, but which I liave been unabh' to trace. In 
May, Gray started on^that aivhitectural tour in the Fens, 
^of whicli I have uln'ady sjxjki'u, and in June wa.s sum¬ 
moned to Stoke by the illne.ss of his aunt Mrs. Oliffe, who 
liad a sort of*j)amIytic stroke while walking in the garden. 
She recovered, however, ami (Iray rcturnej to Dmdon, 
made .a .short .stay at Ilamfiton willi J.ord and I>aily Cole 
]iai»,*and spent July*at Straw1x;rry Hill. In August*th(‘ 
Garricks again visited him at Stoke, but he had hardly 
enough physical strength to endure their vivacity. “ They 
are nc»w gone, and I am not sorry for it, for 1 grow so old, 
trtat^I own, jK?ople in high spirits and gaiety ove?|s)Wer 
me, and entfrcl^* take away mine. I can yet bo divertc*l 
\y their sallies, but*if they ajipear \o take notice of my 
dullnc.s.a, it sink.s me t» nothing. ... I lontinue 1x;tter 
than* ha.s Ixeu u.sual with me, in the summer, though I 
neither walk nor take anything': ’tis in mind only that 1 
nm weary and disagreeable.” His jsisitio^i at Stoke, with 
Mrs. "Ol^fre iSyl up, and j>oor bed ridden Mrs. Rogers 
growing daily weaker and weaker, was not an,exhilarating, 
one.'* Towards the end of SeptemlK-r, Mrs. Itogcrs re- 
covpryd Wrimeecb, which had for seveml years lx“en almost 
unintelligiblei^/hckercd up for two or thr<;c days, hml then 
died. She left Mrs. OlilTc joint executri.x of her small 
property with Gray, wlio descrilies liima'ilf in Novcmlnir 
1758 as ‘^^jec^^bly enii^oyed in dividing^otliing <vith an 
old IJarridan, i^ho is tlio Spawn of Ccrlierus* and tiro 
Dragon of AVantley.” In Januai^ 17.59 Mrs. OlifTo 
having taken herself off to her native epuhtry of Norfolk, 
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»Gray <jloscd the house at Stoko Pogia, and from this tthio 
forth only visited that village *which had been his liomo 
for nearly twenty years, when ho war invited to stdy at 
Stoke House. At the same time, to the distress of Dr. 
Brown, ho ceased to reside at Pembroke, and spent the 
next three years in London. 



CHAPTER vir. 


B1!»ISU MUSKUM—NOIITO.V .VIC'IIOBW. 

When tlii; 81o,mi‘ Ci)ll<xti<)n Ix'o.imo iiatiniilil projv'Hy nt 
tlie^tloatli of its foiHiifi'r in 17r)3, ami was ineoriHiri'tod 
tinder an act whidi styled it tlie llritish Mnscniii, scliolara 
and antiquaries e,\))e< t('d to enter at once uixiii their in- 
lieriiance. lint a site and a building liad to 1 h' secured, 
and wfien those were discovered, it t^iok a Iona wliilf to lit 

j n 

up tlfc coniinralinus gallerias of ’Montagu House. On the 
J5thof January, 17,59, the Mum iiii' was thrown ojion to 
the public, and among the throng of visitors was Gniy, 
who had .settled himself ami hie household gmls close by, 
in Southampton Row, and who for soiO; weeks had Isien 
awaiting the olHcial Sesame. He hacl Ik.-oii seeing some- 
thing of Ivondon smicty meanwhile, —'entertained by 
lauly Cailisle, ihvited to meet Rousseau, and attending 
concerts ami plays. He gives some uccount*o# the js'r- * 
fonnanee of Metastasio’SjCV/y Jlicorwsciulo, with Coeehi’s 
aglWmfiloTHit’e. , 

The British^ ifuseum he found “ indecil a treasure.” 
It vyas at first so crowded that " the corner nwm in the 
Basement, )funij8hcd avith a wainscot ta^ and twenty 
cknirs,” wa.s totally inailequatc to supply the dciwimj, amj 
in orddV to Ijc conlfortable it was ncce isary to Iswk a jildco 
a fortnight Ijcforchaud. This pressure, liownvcr. only lasted 
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for a very short time; curiosity was excited by the nove^y, 
'but quickly languished, and this little room was fculid 
quite ample enough to contain the scholars who frequented 
it. To reach it, the intrepid reader if^d to pass in dark¬ 
ness, like Jonah, through the belly of a whale, from which 
ho emei^ed into the room of the Keeper of Printed Books, 
Dr. Peter Templeman, a physician trho had received this 
responsible post for having translated Norden'e Travels, and 
who resigned it, wearily, in 1761, for a more congenial 
appointment at the Society of Arts. By Jidy 1759 the 
rush on the teading-room had entirely subsided, and on 
tho^-23rd of that motith Gray mentions to Mason that- 
there are only five readers that day. These were Gray 
himself. Dr. Stukeloy the antiquary, and tlxroo hack-writers 
who were copying MSS. for hire. 

A little later on. Gray became an amused witness of 
those factions which immediately broke out among 
the staff of the Brit^h Museum, and which practically 
lasted until a very few years ago. People who were 
the diverted or regretful witn^os of dissensions be¬ 
tween a late Principal Librarian and the scholars whom 
lie governed may be cqpsoled to learn that things 
were just ns bad in 1759. Dr. Gowin Kpight, the first 
Principal Librarian, n pompous martinet with no pretence 
' to schola^hlp, made life so impossible to the keepers and 
assistants that the Museum was completely broken into a 
servile and a rebellious faction. Gray, movWo *.<jtoele'''ly 
to and fro, noted all this and smiled j “ the whole society, 
trustees and all, ore up in arms, like the fellows of a col¬ 
lege." Dr. Kzbght made no concessions; the keepers 
presently refused to salute him when they passed his 
•^rhiddw, and Gray and his fellow-readers were at last 
obliged to make a ditour every day. l>ecau3o Dr. Knight 
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hai^ ■walled up a passage in onler to annoy the keepers. 
MA»while the trustees we^ij spending 600/. a year more* 
than^ their income, and Gray confidently predicts tliat 
before long all th^lxwks “and the crocotliles and Jonah’s 
whale will be put up to public auction. 

At Mr Jermyn’a, in Southampton Row, Bloomsbury, 
Gray wa.s very comfortably settled. It wa.s a cleaner 
Bloomsbury than we know now, and a brigliter. Gray 
from hi.s bei^room-window looked out on a south-west 
gartfen-wall covered with flowering jessamine through Juno 
and July. There had been rose.s, too, in tthis London 
gardc^. Gray must ^Iwaya have flbwers about him, and 
he Prudged domi to Cov'ent Gaitlon every ilay, for lus 
sweet peas and pinks, scarlet martagon-lilios, double stocks, 
and flowering marjoram. Ilia drawing-room looked over 
Tt(ytfoT?l Gardens, and fine stretch of upland ^elds, 
cfcwBcd at last, against tlui sky.by the villages of Iligh- 
gatc and, Hamifetead. St. Giles’s was at his back, with 
many dirty court and, alley, but in front of him against 
'the ijjoming light, thor!? was little hut sunshino and 
greenery and fresh air. lie seems to ijotico nature hero 
on the outskirts of Ixmdon f»r more narrowly than at 
Cambridge ; tjjerc arc little parenthctical»noto8, asides to 
hiiftself, about %fair wliito flying clouds at 9 in the morn¬ 
ing” of a July day, or wheelbarrows heaped uja spth small < 
black cherries on an August afternoon. lie Ixmght twenty 
dwafarats^'SraiM^nny on tlTc 8th of September, and enjoyed 
a fine perdrig^^dum \ipon the 4th. 

Meanwhile he is working every day at the Mtueum, 
feasting upon literary plums and wAmIs, seamhing 
the original flJklgei>-Bobk of the SignM, copyi^ Sir 
i:hom/fe Wyatt’* Defetiee and hLs ^poems, disco^etjn$ 
“several o<l<l things unknown to our historians,” and 
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niirHin" his old favourite project of a Ilixlonj of Eiu^isU 
' Poetry, lie spent as a rulp' four hours a day ia ‘\ho 
reading-room, this being as much as his very delicate 
lieolth could bear, for repeated attacks of the gout had 
made even this amount of motion and cramped repose 
sometimes very difficult. 

On the 23rd of September, 17<>9, jKJor Lady Cobham, 
justly believing herself to be dying, summoned Gray dow,i 
to Stoke House. She was sufiering from dropsy, and 
being in a very depressed condition of mind, desired him 
not to leav© her. He accordingly remained with her 
three weeks, and thAi accompained her and ^liss Speed 
to town, whither Lady Cobham was recommended to come 
for advice. She still did not wish to part from him, and 
ho stayed until late in November in her house in Hanover 
Squapo. Ho has some picturesque notes of the beautiful 
old ganlen at Stoke thaA autumn, rich with carn.-rtions, 
marygolds and asters, and with great clhsters of whit-- 
grapes on warm south walls. After watching beside Lady 
Cobham for some weeks, and finding no reason to antici¬ 
pate a sudden chwRc in her condition, ho returned to his 
orvn lodging in Soutliamphon Row, and plunged again into 
MSS. of Lydgate and Hocclcve. ., 

It was while Gray was quietly vegetating in Bkxmisbtiry 
> that an cvc».t occurred of which he was quite unconscious, 
which yet has singularly endeared him to the memory of 
Englishmen. On the evening of the 12th r^*W6pteml sr, 
1769,—-wliilo Gray, sauntering back frofti the British 
Museum to his lodgings, noted that the weather was 
cloudy, with lufe.S.W. wind,—on tJ»e other sklc of the 
Atlantic, the English forces lay'along tho'river Mont- 
mojrency, and looked anxiously across »t Quebec and at 
the fateful heights of,Abraham. When night-fall came. 
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^d^before tho gnllaut four thotunnd obeyed the w«rd of 
confeioiid to steal across tho Iv®*', General Wolfe, the young 
officer of thirty-three, who was next day to win death and 
immortality in yicUj^, crept along in a boat from post to 
post to see that all was ready for the exi>edition. It was 
a fine, silent evening, and as they pulled along, with 
'muffled oar^ tho Gcneml recited to one of his officers who 
sat with him in the stem of tho boat nearly tho whole of 
Gray’s Klegy in a Country Churchyard, adding, ns ho con- 
clude*d, “ I would prefer being tho author of that Poem to 
the glory of beating tho French to-morrow.” •Porhai>s no 
finer compliment wi»s ^ver paid by flic man of action ^o 
tho nlhn of imagination, and, sanctified, as it wore, by tho 
dying lips of tho great English hero, tho ]>ocin seems to 
be raised far above its intrinsic rank in literature, and to 
.denymd'our respect as one of tho acknowledged glorias of 
ouf lat^and language. This beavtiful nnecdoto of Wolfo 
v%ts on t^o authority of Profe.ssor J^obison, the matho- 
maticim^ who was a *ro<guit in tho eogineers during tho 
^Itack ppon Quebec, and 'happened to bo present in tho 
boat when tho General recited Gray’s poc». 

^ Poor Gray, ever pursued by the terrors of arson, liad a 
great fright in yic lost days of November* in this year. 
A fir* b&k« out in the houso of an organist on tho opiKwito 
side of Southampton Row, and tho poor houseBoUIer was 
burned*to death; the fir© spreatl to tho houso of Gray's 
lajvjigr, wiiV^s^tunately saved his papers. A tow nights 
later, tho poet Tens roused by a conflagration close nl 
hand in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. “ Tis strange," ho says, in 
a spirit of 4p8peration„ “ that wo all of ur Jjero in V>wn 
lay, our8elv& lo'wn every night on our tunere^) pile, 
r^tdy nCide, and (ximpose ourselves to^rest, while everfr 
dninken footman and drowsy old woman fim a candle 
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ready to light it before the morning.” It is rathercdiffi- 
cult to know what, oven u* so pastoral a Bloonft^iiy, 
Gray did with a sow, for which he thanks Wharton heartily 
in April 1760. 

In the spring of this year Gray first met Sterne, who 
had just made an overwhelming success with Tristram 
Shandy, and who was sitting t6 Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Gray’s opinion of Sterne was not entirely unfavourable; 
the great humorist was polite to him, and his works were 
not by nature so iierplexing to Gray as those of Smollett 
and Fieldiiig. The jwot was interested in Sterne’s newly- 
discovered emotion, sensibility, and told NichoUs after¬ 
wards that in this sort of pathos Sterne never failed; for 
his wit he had loss patience, aird frankly disapproved 
his tittering insinuations. Ho said that there wifs good 
writing and good sense in Storno’s Sermons, and spoke of 
him, when ho died in* 1766, Avith some^ respect. • A less 
famous but pleasanter man, Avhose acquaintance G;a^ 
began to cultivate about this time was Beiyamin Stilling- 
fleet, the Blue Stocking. 

In April If60 Lady Cobham was at last released 
from her sufferings. She left the whole of her pro¬ 
perty, 30,0001, to Harriot Speed, besides the house in 
Hanover Square, plate, jewels, and mufch blue and Vhite 
cliiua. • tlray tolls Wliarton darkly that Miss Speed 
does not know her own mind, but that he knows his. 
The movements of this odd couple duriig'”fH6 stonmer 
of 1760 are very dim to us and perjfi^xiug. Why they 
seem ossocia^d in some sort of distant intimacy from 
April to Jvne, why in the latter month they go down to- 
get^e» to stay with General CSonway f&nT Lady AilesLury 
at Park Place, near Henley, and why Lady Carlisle ia of 
the party, these are questions that new can only tantalise 
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u& • Gray himself confess<^ tliat all the world expected 
him «) marry Miss Speed, a«d was astonished that Lady 
Cobham only left hi»i^ 20/. for a mourning ring. It seems 
likely on tlio Vholo%tliat liad ho been inclined to endow 
Harriet Speed with his gout, his poverty, his melancholy, 
.and his litfid genius, she would have accepted the respon¬ 
sibility. AVlien she tfld marry, it was not for money or 
j^sition. Ho probably, for his part, did not feel so jias- 
Biona|cly inclined to her n.s to convince himself tliat ho 
ought to think of maniage. Ho put an air Geminiani 
to words for her, not very 8ucce.safuUy, and ho wrote one 
solitajjs strain of amatdl’y experience :_ • 

With beauty, with pleasoro sarroandod, to lanfa^uUh, 

Xo w#op without kuowing;' tho cause of my aiifpjiih. 

To atar4 from short slumbors, aud wish for tho tnomin^-—> 
Inclose my dull eyes when I aco it rotuming-, * 

Sigh8%uddou yiW %equout, lodics o^r dejoctod,— 

^Vords th^ steal Trom^my toug^uo, by no^moauinf^ oounootodi 
Ah ! folIow-Bwaina^ hqw thoao aymptoms bcfoll mo ? 

•They smilo, but reply not—ISuro Delia will toll nio! 

For a month in tlie summer of 1760 fie livc<l at Park 
TPlaco in tlic company of .Miss Bjified, Lady Ailesbury, ami 
Lady Carli^e, who laughed from morning to night, and 
woul3 not ifllow Iftm to give way to what they cii^cd his 
_ “ sulkinipss.” They found him a difficult guest to entertain. 
Lady Ailesbury bdd Waljiokj afterwards that one day when 
thby^ent out % a picnic. Gray only opened liis lip»onco^ 
and then merely fo say, "Yes, my Lady, I believe so." 
His own account shows that his nerves ifero in a very 
weary condiflon^ .“CoUttp^y and cards at ^mo, parties 
by And mid water‘abroad, and what they call Aointf »a»n»- 
tJtiitg, that is, racketing about from morning to night, ard 
occupationi^ I find, that wear out my spirits,•especially in 

L 2 
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a sitwation where one mighty sit still, and be alone^ith 
pleasure.” Early in August* he escaped to the qUiC&iess 
of Cambridge in the Long Vacatiop, and after this saw 
little of Miss Speed. Next January she Inarried a poor 
man ten years younger than herself, a Baron de la Peyrifere, 
and went to live at Viry, on the Lake of Geneva. Here, 
long after the death of the poet, sBe received a Mr. Leman, 
and gave into his hands the lines which Gray had ad¬ 
dressed to her. So ended his one feeble and sh^^dowy 
romance. Gray was not destined to come within the 
genial glow of any woman’s devotion, except his mother’s. 
Ho lived a life apart from the ‘absorbing emotions of 
humanity, desirous to sympathize with but not to partake 
in the stationary affections and household pleasures of the 
race. In the annals of friendship he is eminent; he did 
not^chooso to tempt fortune by becoming a husband ss^d a 
father. There are sonfe beautiful wor<fe of SirThomaa 
Browne that come before the mind os singularly appropruife 
to Gray;—“ I never yet cast a Luo affection on a woma® ; 
but I have loved my friend, as I do virtue, my i^oul, my 
God.” 

In July 1760 there ■^■ere published anon 3 rmou 8 ly 
Odea, addressed to Obscurity and to Oblivion, which were 
attacks on Gray and on Mason respectively. It was not 
at firsV recognized that this was a salute fired ofC by that 
group of youijg satirists from '^Vestminster, of whom Cow- 
per, I loyd and Churchill are now the bes'^'known. xli^se 
odes, indeed, were probably a joint production, but the 
credit of them was taken by George Colraan (the elder) 
and by Robert Lloyd, gay young' wits of IfWenty-soven, 
Tb,e mock o^es, in which the manners bf Gray and Mason 
srere fairly well ptuodied, attracted'a good deal more 
notice than they were worth, and the Monthly Review 
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cha^ong6<l tlie poets to reply. Dut Gray wamoil Jlfoson 
not to do so. Coltnan was n friend of Garrick, whilo 
Uoyef was an iinpMsionccU admirer of Gray liuusolf, and 
there was no vcnoHi in tlm verses. Lloyd, indeed, had 
the naivete to reprint these odes some years afterwards, 
•in a volume whicli l)orc^liis name, and which contained a 
I^tin version of the £le<jy in n (Jnuntry Churchyard. 
IJoyd was a figure of no imi>ortance, a juerc shadow cast 
before by Chufthill. 

In 1760 Gray Iwcaiuo deeply interested in the Erse 
Fragments of Macphersoii, soon to came before the worhl 
as th*6pic of Oum'an. lie corresponded with the youSg 
Scotchman of twenty-two, whom he found stujucl and ill- 


cducal^sd, and, in Gray’s opinion, quite inoajiable of having 
invented what ho was at this time producing. The 
elaiwrn^ pieces^ the narratives o^ Oruma, Finyal anJ the 
pMt, were not ttt^Ris time thought of, and it 8<*cm8 on the 
wdiole that the roinatfMc fragments so Tnuch admired by the 
Ifcst jutlges of poetry were <gcnuine. What is inU^rcsting 
to us in Gray's connexion with Ossian is l^rtly critical aiul 
jj&rtly i)ersonai Critically it is \fry inqKirtnnt to eco that 
the romantjc tendency of his mind asserted, itself at once 
in the pUbsgnce this savage poetry. lie quotes certain 
phrases with high approljation. Ossian saj^s of the 
winds, •" Their songs are of other worhlsGray ex¬ 
claims, “ Did ,you never abserve that patme, ns the gust 
is recollecting iwelf, and ri.sing upon the car in a shAll and 
plaintive note like the swell of an .^Eolian harpt I do 
assure you there is notliing in the world stfliko the voice 
of a spirit." • Tliet^ pieces 4 »roducod on him^Vst the some 
ef^t of sexciting imd stimulating mystery that hacl been 
caused by his meeting with the ballads bf Gil Aforiee an^ 
Chevy Chahe in 175?. He b^[an to feel, just'os the power 
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► of writing verso was leaving him or seemed to be dec^&ig, 
that the deepest chords of his nature as a poet liad never 
yet been struck. From this tsmo forih what little &riou3 
poetry ho wrote was distinctly romafitic, and his studies 
wore all in the direction of what was savage and archaic, 
the poetry of the precursors of ojir literature in England 
and Scotland, the runic chants of tho Scandinavians, t\ie 
war-songs of tho primitive Gaols, everything, in fact, which 
for a century past had been looked upon as ungcntccl and 
incorrect in Jiterature. Personally what is interesting in 
his introduction to ©.ssian is his sudden sympathy with 
men like Adam Smith and David Hume, for whc<n ho 
had been trained in tho school of 'VVnrburton and Ilurd to 
cultivate a fanatic hatred. In tho summer of 1760 a 
variety of civilities on tho absorbing question of tho Erse 
Fragments passed between him and the^great historian. 
Hume had written to a friend :—“It gives me pleasure 
find that a person of'so fine a taste tfS Mr. Gray approvesof 
these fragments, ns it may coiv/ince us that our fondnesli 
of them is not (^together founded on national i>rcpossca- 
sion,” and Gray was encouraged by this to enter into 
correspondcnc# of a most friendly kind with thq dangerous 
enemy of orthodoxy. lie never quitq, satistied* himself 
about Oss’an; his last word on that subject is:—“ For 
me, I admire nothing but Ftngal, yet I remain still in 
doubt about tho authenticity 6f these pqqpis, thou^ in¬ 
clining' rather to believe them genuine ii\spite of iho world. 
Whether they are the inventions of antiquity, or of a 
modern Scotclflnan, cither case to mo is alik§ unaccount¬ 
able. Jom'^perds.” Modem, scholar^nip has really not 
' progressed much nearer to a solution of the pn2zli.. 

Partly at tho instance of Mason, Gipy took a consider¬ 
able interest m the exhibition of tho Society of Arts at tho 
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A(^]phi, in 1760. This jras the first collection “bf tbo^ 
kmd*made in London, and Vas tho nucleus out of which 
the institution of the RoynJ Academy sprang. Tho genius 
of this first*oxhibstion was Paul Sandby, a man whom 
Mason thonght ho had discovered, and whom ho was 
constantly recommending to Gray. Sandby, afterwords 
eminent as tho first groat English water-colour painter, 
iTad at this time hardly discovered his vocation, though ho 
was jn his tliifty-fifth year. He was still designing archi¬ 
tecture and making profitless gilx's ami lampoons against 
Ilogartlu Gray and Mason appear to have drawn his 
attention to land8cop<?of a romantic onler, and in Octol^'r, 
1760, Gray tells Wharton of a great picture in oils, illus¬ 
trating The. Bard, with Etlward I. in tho foreground and 
Snowd<in behind, which Sandby and Mason hove concocted 
together, and which is to Ijo tlic fonner's exhibition picture 
for 17^1. Sapilby cither 1epcale<l this subject, or took 
'^bother flom tho sam^ iXKjm, for tlu^o cxiste a picture of 
his, without any Edwnnl J[., in which tho Bard is repro- 
•sonted'aa plunging into tho roaring tide,^willi his lyre in 
his hand, and Snowdon behind him. 

"" During tho mnter of 1760 and the spring of 1761 Gray 
seei^ h*avo given his main attention to early English 
poe^. :fle worked at tho British Museum wi^i indefati¬ 
gable aeal,^ copying with his own hand tho whole of tho 
very rare 1579 edition of Gawin Douglas’ Palace of Uonour, 
whIEh he greatty admired, and composing those intftresting 
and learned studios on Metre and on tho Poetry of John 
Lydgate which Jlnlhins first printed in 18#4. 

Warburt&n ^lad pllcc»^ in his hands a.%>ugh sketch 
wffich IJppc had drawn out of a classification of tho'Bsitish* 
P^ts. Pope’s knowledge did not go Very far, and Qriy 
seems to have first'formed the notion of JmEself writing a 
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•Histo^ of English Poetry while correcting his preci^ies- 
Bor’s errors. The scheme of fiis history is one which will 
probably be followed by the historianour poetry, when 
such a man arises; Gray proposed*to open by a full 
examination of the Proven 9 al school, in which ho saw 
the germ of all the modem poetjy of Western Europe; 
from Provence to France and Italy, and thence to Englan/J 
the transition was to bo easy; and it was only after bring¬ 
ing up the reader to the mature style of GowSr and Chaftcer, 
that a returik was to bo made to the native, that is the 
Anglo-Saxon clemenis of our literature. Gray made a 
variety of purchases for use in tfiis projected coiflpila- 
tion, imd according to his MS. accoimt-book ho hod 
some “finds” which are enough to make the nrodem 
bibliomaniac mad with envy. lie gave sixpence (Sich for 
the 1587 edition of Golding’s Ocul and ttio 1607 gditr&n 
of Phaer’s ^neid, while the 1550 ‘fcditton of Johy, 
Heywood’s Fahlea seems to hayo'iKJcn thro^vn in fdr 
nothing, to make up the parceL Ncctlless to sa^ thaf 
after consuming^ months and years in preparing mate¬ 
rials for his great work,^Gmy never completed or even 
began it, and ^n April, 1770, learning from JIurd that 
Thomas Warton was aTx>ut to essay th^ samo^a’dou% ho 
placed allrhis notes and memoranda in AVarton’s hands. 
Tiro result, which Gray never lived to sec, was cnfilitablo 
and valuable, and even now is Hot entirely antiquate<^: it 
was vefy different, however, from what ,tl^ world would 
have had every right to expect from Gray’s learning, taste 
and method. ^ ^ 

Two short^tDcms composed ii> the corgfsei' of 1761 ngxt 
‘'demand our attention. The first is q sketch oft Graj^’s 
own character, wliich was found in ,ono of liis note¬ 
books 
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Soo poor for a bribe, and t^o proud to importune, 
bivi not the method of making a fortune; 

Could lore, and could hate, so was thought somewhat oddj 
No very gat^at wit,%o beliered in a God j 
A post or • pensiga ho did not desire. 

But left obuich and state to Charles Townshend and Squire. 


It has been commonly*supposed that these lines suggested 
to Goldsmith his character of Burke in Retaliation. 
Charles Townshend is the famous statesman, sumomed 
the Weathercock ; the Rev. Samuel Squire \^as much more 
obscure, an intriguing fellow of a Cambridge college who 
liail^^st contrived wriggle into the bishopric of*St. 
David’s. Warburton said that Squire “made religion 
his trade.” At the storming of Belleislo, June, iS, 1761, 
Sir WjUiam Williams, a young soldier with whom Gray 
slightly aquainted, was killed, and the Afontagift, who 
proposed to ait^Va monunfent him, applied to Gray for 
bn epiWph. After*considerable difliculty, in August of 
that j^ar. Gray contriv?(b to s<iucozo out three of his stately 
quatrains. AValpole describes Williams as “ a gallant and 
ambitious young man, who hml dovotcfl himself to war 
and politics,” and to whom Frederic Mont<^u was warmly 
attachnd.* Gt«y, however, expresses no strong personal 
fe^og, olid di^ not indeed know much of tljp subject of 
his elegy. It is curious that in a letter to Dr. Bro^n, dated 
Oct. 23, 1760, Gray mentions that Sir W. Williams is 
stfHing on ftbs expedition that proved fatal to him, ajad 
predicts that ho*“ may lay his fine Vandyck hood in tlio 
dust.” 

For tw% yyaw Grfty l^od kept his roonq^t Canfbridge 
iScket^ up, exce]^ during the Long Vacation, btft in tbs 
%arly spring of f761, he began to tlfink of returning to 
what was really home for him. He rtui dUwn for a few 
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days iH January, but found Oxbridge too cold, and told 
*Dr. Brown not to expect him till the codlin hedge at 
Pembroke was out in blossom. Busing, however, delayed 
him, against his will, until June, vjjien Hb settled in 
college. In September ho came up again to London to bo 
present at the Coronation of George III., on which occa- , 
sion ho was accommodated with a p^e in the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain’s box. “The Bishop of Rochester would hav3 
dropped the crown if it had not been pinned to the cusljion, 
and the king was often obliged to call out, and set matters 
right; but tITe sword^of state had been entirely forgot, so 
Lord Huntingdon was forced to carry the lord mayor’s 
great two-handed sword instead of it. 'Tliis made it later 
than ordinary before they got under their canopies and set 
forward. I should have told you that the old Bishop of 
Lincoln, with his stick, went doddling by the side of 
Queen, and the Bishop 'of Olicster liavl pleasdro of 
bearing the gold paten. When they jwere gone, we wenf” 
down to dinner, for there were tjuec rooms below,*where» 
the Duke of Devonshire was so good as to feed usf with < 
great cold sirloin#of beef, legs of mxdton, fillets of veal, and 
other substantial viands anVl liquors, which wo devoured all " 
higgledy-piggledy, like porters ; after which dvery one 
scrambled up again, and seated thcmsclvdS.” 

In thw 'Winter of 1761 Gray was curiously excifaed by 
the arrival at Cjfmhridgc of Mr., Delnval, a former fellow 
of the cpllege, bringing with him a set of nA&ical glos^fs.* 
To" Mason, Gray writes on the 8th of Dedfembcr 

Of all loves coi£b to Cambridge oat of hand, for here is Mr. 
Delsrid and a dii^rming set of glaisws 4[hat Stag l&e nightig- 
gales > atrd we have conoeris every other night, and eli^ll stay 
here this month or two; and a vast deal of ’good company, ana 
a whale in pickle jnst oome from Ipewkh ; 'and the onan will 
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and Mr. Wood is go^e to Chatsworth ; and theio is no- 
bod^bat you and Tom and •ho curled dog, and do not talk of 
the charge, for we w|ll make a subscription; beaidea, we know 
yon always ccnne when you ht»ro a mind. 

As early as 1760, proljably during one of his flying visits 
to Cambridge, Gray hiftl a young follow introducwl to him 
8 f whom he seems at that time to have t)\kon no notice, 
but,who was io Ixicomc tljo most intimate and valued of 
his friends. Iso jserson has left so clear and circum¬ 
stantial an accoiujt of the appcaranc^ conduct, and sayings 
of (^aay as the Rev.* Norton Nieholls of Blandestor^ in 
1760 an undergraduate at Trinity Hall, and between 
eighteen and nineteen years of age. Nicliolls aftorwnrsls 
told*lfatliias that tlic liglitning brightness of Gray’s eye 
what struck him most in his first impression, iHid ho 
used "the plijtftc% iffiinnlo” to express what 

meant. A littli* ^^lator tlinn this,* at a social gathering 
, in the* rooms of a Jft. Lohbs, at Peterhouse, Nieholls 
formal one of a party who collected round Gray’s chair 
and listened to his bright conversation. * The young man 
■was too motlest to join in the talk, until, in reply to some¬ 
thing jUool har^bcen said on the use of boltl metaphors in 
poetry, Cfray qiftitcd Milton’s “ The sun to me is dark, and 
sUentros the moon ; ” upon this Nieholls venTuBcd to ask 
■whether this might not jwssibly be imitatc<lfrom Dante, “ Mi 
rijfingova la^vc il sol tace.” Gmy turned quickly round 
and safd, “ iSir," do you read Dante?" and immediately 
entered into conversation with him. 11^ found Nicholb 
an intellifecnt and symfwthctic student o|tflitcraturo; hi 
cliiefly^adilrcssed him through the remainder of the evening, 
and when they edme to port, ho presoed him to visit Irin 
in his ovm roomd'at Pembroke. 
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, Gra^ had never forgotten the Italian which ho, Vid 
learned in his youth, and he Vas deeply read in Dante, 
Petrarcl), Ariosto, and Tasso, white disdaining those 
popidar poets of the eighteenth cerJtury who at that 
time enjoyed more consideration in their native land 
than the great classics of the cg)untry. One of his 
proofs of favour to his young friend Nieholls was to lentjl 
him his marked and annotated copy of Petrarch ; and lie 
was pleased when Nicholls w;rs the first to trace in the 
Purgatorio t^jo lines which suggested a phrase in the Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard. It was doubtless with a sidc- 
glifhco at his own starved condition of genius that lip told 
Nicholls that ho thought it “an advantage to Dante to 
have been produced in a rude age of strong and uncon¬ 
trolled passions, when the Muse was not checked bj refine¬ 
ment and the fear of criticism.” For the next three j'c.-r’s 
wo must consider Gray as constantly cheered by the sjnnj 
pathy and onthusiasin of young NicXdlls, though it is neft 
until 1764 that wo como upon the first of the invaluablo' 
letters which thc^latter received from his great friend. 

Nothing could bo more Jmmdrum than Gray’s existen''" 
about this time. There is no sign of literary life in him, 
and the whole year 1762 seems only broken by a jOnmoy 
northwardsyn the summer. Towards the end of June, he 
went to' stay at York for a fortnight with Mason, whoso 
“ insatiable aviwico,” as Gray calls it in writing to him* 
hatl bce'n lulled for a little while by the office of residen¬ 
tiary of York Cathedral. Mason was now grown lazy and 
gross, sitting " Lko a Japanese divinity, with his hamls 
folded on hi? fnt belly,” and so prosi^rCua that Gray 
^'ocommends him to “shut his insatiabler^repining moutli^* 
There was a fund ot good-humour about Mason, and under 
all the satire ot his friend ho does not seem to ha^e shown 
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th^eaet irritation. From York, Gray wont on to Dyrliam, 
toftay with Wliarton at Ol^Park, where ho was cxtromelya 
hapj^y; “ wo take in no newspaper or magazine, but tho 
cream and batter a?o boyoftd compare.’’ Ho matlo a long 
stay, and rather lafo in tho autumn set out for a tour in 
Yorksliiro by himself. n»rough driving rain ho saw what 
hecouldof Richmond aadof KijKjn.hutwasfortunateenough 
to secure some gleams of sunshino for an examination of 
Fountains A^bcy. At Shofliekl, then pastoral and pretty 
stilf, ho admired tho charming situation of tho town, and 
so camo at last to Chatsworth and llanlwifcke, at which 
latter^ place “ono wc^ild think Mafy Queen of Scots was 
but^ust walked down into tho park with her guard for 
Rolf an hour.” After jiassing through Chosterflold and 
Mantfield, Gray descendcil the Trent, ajK-nt two or three 
days at Nottingham, and came up to London by the^ocli. 
* H» arrived.hj find leth^^rs vvaiting him, and a great 
^thcr. • Dr.* Sliallet Turner of Pejerhouse, Professor of 
, Modern History and*NU>tlem Languages at Cambridge, Imd 
been jead a fortnight, anTl Gray’s friends wore very anxious 
to secure tho vacant post for him. Tho chair hod Ijecn 
•TPunded by George I. in 1724, tmd tho stipend was 400/. 
It wasjiot oxj^cted that any lectures shosld Iks given; as 
a 3iattor4>f fact* not ono lecture was delivered until after 
Groy’y death. Shallet Tumor had succccSied Samuel 
Harris, tho first professo^ in 1735, and hatl held tho sino- 
•esre for tw^ty-seven years. Gray’s friends enwuraged 
him to think that Lord Bute would look favourably on his 
claims, ixartly b^uso of his fame as a jjoct, and portly 
because Bute’s ^creaUire, Sir Henry Ersltin^, was a great 
friend of but Sfr Francis Blako ^DelavtyJ hod in 

Hie meantime sedored tho interest of, tho Duke of’New¬ 
castle f<y his own kinsman. Early in November it was 
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generally reported that Delaval had been appointed, bi{it a 
‘month later the post was ectually given to Lawrence 
Brockett of Trinity, who held it until 1768, when h^ was 
succeeded by Gray. This is thb only occasion upon which 
the poet, in an age when the most greedy and open demands 
for promotion were considered in no way dishonourable, 
persuaded his haughty and independent spirit to ask for any¬ 
thing ; in this one case he gave way to the importunities of d 
crowd of friends, who declared that he had l>ut to put^ out 
his hand and take the fruit that was ready to drop into it. 

In the sprfcig of 1763 Gray was recalled to the pursuit 
of Jiterature by the chance that aafriend of his, ,i>^Mr. 
Howe, of Pembroke, while travelling in Italy, met the 
celebrated critic and commentator Count Prancesco Alga- 
rotti, to whom ho presented Gray’s poems. The Count 
road them with rapturous admiration, and passed them- on 
to the j'oung iwet AgosHno Paradisi, vcith a rocoi.jnen- 
dation tliat ho shoulil translate them., into Italisn. Th« 
reputation of Algarotti was then a Exrropean one, and Gray 
was very much flattered at the graceful and ardent com¬ 
pliments of so fafirous a connoisseur. “ I was not bom so 
far from the sun,” ho saya,\n a letter dated February 17fh7*‘ 
1763, “ as to Bo ignorant of Count Algarfltti’s ni^pe and 
reputation j nor am I so far advanced in years, oi- in philo- 
‘ Sophy, aa>ubt to feel the wamith of his approbation.. The 
odes in question, as their motto, shows, were meant to be 
vocal io^he iiitmigent alone. How few thetfiv&re in i_.y 
own country, Mr. Howe can testify ; and yet my ambition 
was terminated that small circle. I haye good reason to 

bo proud, if my voice has teached thetear apc^ apprehension 
a stranger, distinguished as one of the best judges In 
£uro^” Algarotti replied that England, whi<^ hau 
already enjoyed a Homer, on Archimedesv a Dem^thenes, 
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possessed a Piiular also, nud enclosed “ obser'^tious, 
thSt*i3 panegj’rics” on the Qites, For somo months tho* 
corrospondonce of (^oiuit AJgarotti enlivened “ Uio iioUung- 
ness” of Gn^'s history otTIIanibridge, “a place,” ho says, 

“ whore no events grow, though wo preserve those of former 
days by way of hoHiin tiiccitit in oiir libraries," In Novcm- 
Ixir 17G3 tho Count announced his intention of visiting 
England, whore he proposed to publish a niogniilcent edition 
of his own w'^ks ; Gray seems to have anticipated pleasure 
from lus company, but Algjvrotti never came, an<l soon died 
rather unexpectedly, in Italy, on the 24th of May, 1764, 
at Uncage of fifty-twi» 

possess somo of tho notes which Gray took of 
tTio habits of flowers and birds, thus antici{xiting 
tho Alarming observations of Gillicrt White. At Cam¬ 
bridge, in 1703, crocus and hepatica were blosfwming 
tlTrough tho sjMiu^in tho c*lleg» ganlen on tho 12th of 
^'obruary; nine days later brought ^ho first white buttcr- 
,fly; oii tlie 5th of Mareli Gray heard the thrush sing, and 
on tho 8th tho skylark. Tho same wann day which 
brought the lurk oi>cncd tho bloRsom-bmlft of tho apricots, 
jlBll the almond-trccs for once* found themselves out-run 
in tho of ^ring. These, notes show flio cpiickness of 
Gnfy’s ej^, amk his quiet way.s. It is only tho silent, 
clear.^hted man that knows on wliat day thi^’fiwt fall of ' 
lady-birdsis seen, or observes the redstart sitting on her eggs. 
Gamy’s notes tfor tho spring of 1763 read like fragments of 
a beautiful poeng and arc scarcely less articulate than tliat 
little trill of improvised song which No^on NichoUs has 
preserved 

There pipesCke wood^rk. Mid Uis SODK-Chnuh tkorj 

Aiattara bU l(oae note* ia the wasteair, 

a couplelbwluch Gray made one spring morning, as Nicholls 
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and he were walking in the fields in the neighbourhood of 
• Cambridge. 

To this period should be attributed the one section of 
Gray’s poems which it is impossible to date wdth exactness, 
namely the romantic lyrics paraphrasea, in short measures, 
from Icelandic and Gaelic sources.* When these pieces were 
published, in 1768, Gray prefixed-to them an “advertise¬ 
ment,” which was not reprinted. In this ho connected them, 
with his projected History of English Poetry /“in the intro¬ 
duction ” to that work, “ ho meant to have produced some 
sjMScimens oMho stylo that reigned in ancient times among 
the neighbouring nations, or those ^vho had subdued the 
greater part of this island, and were only progenitors*^: the 
following three imitations made a part of them.” The 
three imitations are The Fatal Sisters, The Descent of Odin, 
and 7^ie Triumphs of Owen. To these must bo added'^e 
smaller fragments. The ,Death of Hoel, . Caradoc, arid 
Conon, discovered ai^ong Gray’s papers, and first printed- 
by Mason. These, then, form a division of Gray’s Boetica\ 
work not inconsiderable in extent, remarkably Jiomo- 
geneous in stylcMind substance, and entirely distinct from 
anything else which ho tviote. In these paraphrases ox 
archaic chants appears as a purely roinjintic poet, and 
heralds tlio opprooch of Sir Walter Scotj* and •the whole 
revival of northern romance The Norse pieces ore perhaps 
more interesting than the Celtic ; they are longer, and to 
modem soholaAhip seem more authentic, ,'.tt all evec ts 
more in the general current of literature. Moreover they 
were translated ^rect from the Icelandic,^whereas there ia 
no absolute pjpoi that Gray was a Welsh scliohus It may 
well inspire \ia with admiration ‘of the ^poet’s intellectual 

t I noUoe that the tThS Fatal Bitten and l'h« Dttetnl a/ Odin 
bear the date 17^ in the Pembroke MSS. 
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cneapr to find that ho had mastorod a langua^ which was 
haral j known, at that time, 6y any one in Europe, except 
a £ew»leamed Xoelaadera, whose native tongue made it 
easy for them to understand Konxena. Gray must have 
puzzled it out for himself, probably with the help of tho 
Index lAngrvm Scytho-^andicae of Vereliua. At that 
time what he rightly caUa tho Norse Tongue was looked 
ujJbn as a sort of mystery ; it was called “ Rttnick,” and its 
roots Yor© suppdbed to be derived from the Hebrew. Tho 
Fatal Sietera is a lay of tlio eleventh century,otho text of 
which Gray foimd in one of the comllilntions of Torfoc\\^ 
(Thorwed Torveson), a great collector of ancient Icelandic 
vel^pms at the close of tho seventeenth century. It is a 
nionolo^e, sung by one of the Valkyriur or Choosers of 
.the Slamdo her three sisters; the measure is one of gwsat 
fbrcf'and fire, an alternate ^ rhygiing.of sevennsyliable 
lines, of*which thwHs a 8j)ecimen .*— 


Now tho storm bog^os to lower, 

(Haste, the loom of Uoll preparo 
Iron-sleet of arrowy showy 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

'^ne the widdy sun bo sot 

Pikes must shivor. Jarelins sing. 

Blade with clattering buckler meet. 

Hauberk ecash, and helmet ring. 

• 

. 4 , . . .... 

Sisters, Ubnee with spurs of speed j 
Baob her tbunderioi; faulohion wield) 

Kacb besfclde ^er sable steed, 
ftnzsgrf berry to 4be ftebl I 

X>e06ent of Odin Is a finer poem, betW pmphxased. 
Gray found tke original in a book Bartoliftns, one of tha 

M 
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five g^cat pliysiciana of that i^ame who flourished in«iDen- 
mark during the seventeentR century. The poem itself is 
the Vegtaniskvida, one of the piost posverful and iny,,teriou8 
of those ancient lays which form ^lie earliest collection 
wo possess of Scandinavian poetry. It is probable that 
Ciray never saw the tolerably complete but very inaccurate' 
edition of Soemnndar Edda which existed in his time, nor 
know the wonderful history of this collection, which Wiis 
discovered in Iceland, in 1643, by Bryn^dlfr Sveinnson, 
Bishop o^ Skdlaholt. The text which Gray found in 
Bartolinus, however, was sufficiently true to enable him 
Co make a Ijetter translation of the Vegtamektrida than 
any which has been attempted since, and to riiake us 
deeply regret that he diil not “ imitate ” more of these 
noble Etldaic chants. He even attempts a philological, 
ingcmiity, for, finding that Odin, to conceal his true hgture 
from the Volva, calls himself Vegtam, (.iray tmnslatcs this 
strange word “ traveller,” evidently tracing it to ve^f^ 
way. He omits the first starve, which rccounti how ttie 
yTlsir sat in cftuncil to delibemte on the dreams of Baldar, 
ami he also omits foun spurious stanzas, in this showing-a 
critical tact Jittle short of miraculous, considering the cdfil 
dition of scholarship at that time. Thef*versior itself is as 
pocticaltAS it is exact :— 

Eight against the cistern gate. 

By the moss-grown pile ho sato 
Where long of yore to sleep i -as laid 
The dost of the prophetic Maid, 
jc'aoing to the northern olime, 

^Thrioo he traced thp mnic rhynfp j 
Thrioe pronoonoed, in aooo#t s dread, 

The thrilling rerse that wanes the Dean; 

Till fitom oat the hollow gronnd 
Skiwly breathed a snllen soond. 
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Mantling in the pol*c>t *oe 
The pure bcremge of tlio boo, 

O'y it hait^ the aiiield of gold s 
'Tis the daiuk of Balder bold. 

Bitlder's bead to death i* giroii. 

I’nin can reach the aona of Uourou 1 
Unwilling I lips nncloso, 
lycavo me, leave me, to repoee, 

niiist J>o coinpwecl tvith the original to show how 
tlioroughly tho terse niul mpifl evolution of ^lic slmngo 
old lay ha.9 lx!cn pre.served, though tli« eonciac exprcaaion 
has t^^ughout been ftiodenuzcd and rendered iutollf- 
gible. 

In those short pi^cs we see the 1>cginning of that 
.return fo ^Id Norse theinc.s which hn.s beejt carried so far 
flnd^fib brilliantly by latt'r poet«. It^isa very curious 
(thing thflt GRijii^Mhis anticiiwtixl, not merely his own 
gUjUryineit, but thw, Scandinavians* themselves. Tlie 
finit poemn in which a Danish jioct showed any intelligent 
appreciarton of his national mythology and ^listory, wore, 
tWo Rolf Krahe and Ralili>r'i> Rod of Johaiuie.s I'wald, 
^unlislied rc.s|>cctively in 1770 and 1773. ,Groy there¬ 
fore tak<tf«tfic prtccilonce not only of Sir Walter Scott, 
?vrr. >!torri.s *and Ahcr British i>oets, hut ovci^ of tho 
countless JDanish, Swedish, and Gennaii writers who for 
t^century p.a.st have colcbmteil tlic adventures of tho 
arclfaft heroes o^their race. 

‘ a centurj' whi^i was inclined to lx?gin the history 
: SfZnglish poetry with the Life of Cowlc^, an<! which 
Jistrusted all \hat slas ^nc^nt, as being ccyfllnly rude 
ind ^Itoba^ly wortli^ss, Gray held the opinion, wTiidli 
re expresses in a leftcr of tho 17th of February, 1763, 
* tliat withoj^t any nA>pcct of climates, Lmaginiftion reigns 

M 2 
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in alf nascent societies of man, where the necessari^ of 
life force every one to think^and act much for himself.” 
Tliis critical temper attracted l(;um to-the Edda, made him 
indulgent to Ossian, and led him to e;e more poetry in the 
ancient songs of Wales than most non-Celtic readers cair 
discover there. In 1764 Evans jrublishcd h.\^ Specimens 
of Welsh Poetry, and in that bulky quarto Gray met with 
a I^itin prose translation of the chant-written about 1158 
by Gwalchmai, in praise of his master Cwen Gwynedd. 
The same •Evans gave a variety of extracts from the 
Welsh epic, the Gododin, and three of these fragments 
(3ray turned into English rhyme. .One has something of 
the concision of an epigram from the Greek mythology :— 


Have ye seen the tuaky boar, 

Or the bull, with sullen roar, 

On snrrouuding foes advance P 
So Caradoc bore'his lance. 

The others are not nearly equal hi jxietical ihcrit to ti’", 
Scandinavian paraphrases. Guiy does not seem to hawo 
shown these i^mances to his friends, with the same readi- 
nos8 that he displayed on other occasions. From critios 
like Hurd aryl Worburton he could expect no approval of® 
themes taken from an antique civilizatioA. W:.lpolo, who 
did not "ee those poems till they were printed, asks :—i 
“ Who can care through what horrors a Runic savngg 
arrived at al5> the joys and gUries they could conceive,-^ 
the supi'cme felicity of boozing ale out of the skull of an 
enemy in Odin’s Hall 1 ” This is quite a characteriaU^ 
expression oh-that wonderful eighteenth century through 
which po&V Gray wandered* in a hfedong exile. The 
author of the Vegtamakvida a “ ilonic savage ” I’ No 
wonder Gray Kept his “ Imitations ” safely out of the 
sight of Buclr critics. 
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The seven remaining years of Cira>iiH life were even loss 
event^»l than those which we liiive already examined. Tn 
if(^ven»^)cr 1763 he began to lind that a complaint, which 
ha<l long troubled him, the result of failing constitution, 
h.ad Ix'ccyne almost constant. For eight or nine nn^th.s 
lio,w*hs an acute sufl'erer, until in ^nly 176-1 ho con¬ 
sented fo undca^'^ho opemt'on without whii h he could 
Mt have (fontinued tGJive. Dr. WliJilon volunteered to 
cTimo up*from Durham, and, if not to jxrfomi the act, to 
support* his friend in “the ]K-rilou.s hoty." But Gray 
proferred that the Cambridge surgeon should attend him, 
and the ojremtion wa.s not only perfoijpicd success¬ 
fully, btiWhe pi#t wn,s able to su.stain tho mueh-dmaded 
suffering with forlilude. As In; was Is-ginniijg get 
^ibout agsin, tho gout came in one fisit, “ but so tame you 
Inight have stjpked it, suc^i a minikin yoif might have 
play?d with itf in three or four days it liad disappeared." 

gout which troubled him so constantly, and was 
fatal to him at Insti was hereditary, and not^usod by any 
excess in eatwgOsf drmkinj; Gray was, in fo^, sin^larly 
ab^mio«s, and iUwos one of tho accusations of his 
enemies that he affidted to be so dainty that he eould 
touch not^jgig less ifelicate than apricot marmalade. 
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\Vliilo Gray was lying ill, cLord Chancellor Hard^icko 
died, at the age of se‘vent]f-four, on the 16th of May, 
1764. The office of Seneschal of the- University wlxsthns ' 
vacated, and there ensued a very vio’ent contest, and the 
result of which was that Philip Hardwicko succeeded to 
his father’s honours hy a majority of one, and the other 
candidate, the notorious John, Earl of Sandwich, though 
supported by the aged Dr. Koger Long and other clerical 
magnates, was rejecteil. Gray, to whoill the tarnished 
reputation < of Lord Sandwich was in the highest degree 
abhorrent, swelled the storm of electioneering by a lam¬ 
poon, The Candidate, beginning ;— 

When sly Jemmy Twitoher had smugged up his face. 

With a liok of court white-wash, and pious grimace, 

I A-wooing he wont, where throo sisters of old 
In harmless sooipty gy^ttle and scold. 

Lord Sandwich found that this -.((uib was liot with’sub 
its instant and practical effect,- and ho attempted to wfn 
so dangerous rn op]X)nont to his side. What ineaus Irb 
adopted cannot bo conjiJctured, but they were unsiicc 9 ssfuf. 
lord Sandwjch said to Cradock, “ I have my private 
reasons for knowing Gray’s absolute mvetertfoy.” The 
Candidate fouml its way int»j print long after Gray’s ' 
death, but only in a fnigmeutary form ; and the same has 
hitherto beofi true of Tophef, of winch I am able to give, 
for tlio first time, a complete text from" the Pembroke 
MSS. One of Gray’s i>articulnr friends, “ placul M' 
Tyson of BoA'o’t College,’’ made a drjvwing of the Kev. 
Henry Etough, a converted Jew, a mail Of slanderous and 
^violent temper, who had climbed in^'*’ high preferment in 
the Church of England. Underneath this very rode and 
hideous carfcatiure Gray wrote these lines :— 
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Tbna Topbet look’d : bo a^inn’d tho brnwlin >7 Send, ' 
•Whilst fiighUxl prolatoa h»w’d and call’d him flrioiid j 
J saw them bow, and, while Uioy wish'd him dead. 

With scigrlle sidl^r uotLtho mitred head. 

Our mother•oliiwcfa, with lialf-areriod sight, 

Blush’d as sho blcss’d her griosly proselyte i 
Hosannahs mug through hull’s tremendous borders. 

And Satan’s self had thoughts of taking orilrrs. 

•These two pieces, however, are very far fixnii being tho 
only .effusions spf the kind whieli Oniy wrote. Mason 
apiiears to have made a collection of Uniy’s Coinbridgo 
stjuiba, which ho did not venture to jjrint. A Satire f//w» 
Ileoi^ or a 9trnl the better Ilerrimj, a comic 

pi^co tn which Gray attacked the prominent heads of 
houses, was in existence as late as 1864, but has never 
been ppntcd and has eviwlcd my careful searclh These 
'8<j^il)s are said to have lx!on widely circulatc<l in^am- 
bridge* so wije^as to frighteif tho* timid l>oet, and to 
Sttve beefi retained part of tho tradition of I’embroko 
bomnioS-room until lon^ .after G ray's death. I am tohl 
that Mason’s set of copies of these poems,^f which 1 have 
•see^a list, turned up, during tln^ present century, in th<‘ 
library of a cathedral in tho north of England. This may 
giv(^ s*nM) cluc^ to their ultimate discovery ; they might 
prove to bo coarse and slight, they could not, fail to Isi 
biogropliically interesting. 

In October 1704 Gra> set out tijion »-hat ho calhal 
l*ia*“ LilliputSin travels ” in tho south of Pinglund. Ho 
went down by W^inchester to Southampton, stayed there 
some weeks, audHhen returned to LondoC by Salisbury, 
Wilton, AilesbuiT anfl ^^nehengc. “ I ^;aoceed to tell 
ygu,” Iv says to|f«orton Nicholls, “that my health i» 
much improved by the sea ; not tliat IMrank it, or liatbft*! 
in it, as^^e common people do. No ! J only walked by 
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it and looked upon it.” His description of Netley Abiwy.. 
in a letter to Dr. Brown, is ■rory delicate :—“ It stands in 
a little quiet valley, which gradual[v rises behiiid the 
ruins into a half-circle crowned with thick woed. Before 
it, on a descent, is a thicket of oaks, that serves to veil it 
from the broad day, and from profane eyes, only leaving a • 
peep on both sides, where the ^ sea appears glittering 
through the shade, and vessels, with their white sails, glide 
across and are lost again. ... I should te’l you thaj; the 
ferryman wlio rowed mo, a lusty young fellow, told mo 
that ho woufd not, for all the world, pass a night at the 
Abbey, there were such things seen near it.” Still more 
picturesque, indeed showing an eye for nature which 
was then without a precedent in modern literature, is 
this passage from a letter of this time to Norton 
NichoUs:— 

I must not close my letter without giving you on<~ principai^^ 
event of my history; which was, that (In the course of my lata 
tour) I sot out one morning before five o’clock, the moon shining 
through a dark <*nd misty autumnal air, and got to the sea- 
coast time enough to be at the Sun’s levtfo. I-saw the cl«Mp 
and dark vapours open gradually to right and left, rolling over 
one another in great smoky wreaths, and the tide (aj U flqwed 
gently in upon the sands) first whitening, then slightly tinged 
with gold and blue; and all at once a little line of insrErerable 
brightness that (before I can write these few words) was grown 
to half ^ orb, and now to a whole one, too glotious to be lU- 
tinctly seen. It is very odd it makes no figure on paper; yet 
I shall remembe^ it as long as the sun, or at least as long 
I endnre. I wonder whether anybody ever; saw it before! I 

hardly believertt. 

« 

In November Cray was laid up ^gain with iUness, 
being threatened tliis time with bliiidness, £\, calamity 
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wWch passed off favonrabh-. Ho celoljrated tlio lieatli of 
tTiiffcIul], wliich o< o\irre(r«t this time, hy writing what* 
]»e calls “ Tlio Togiple of Tra'jody.” AVo do not know 
wliat this"ni^y hav^ boon, but it wouhl not bo inspired by 
lovo of Churchill, who, in tho course of his brief rush 
through literature in tho guise of a “ rogue ” elephant, had 
annoyed Gray, thoujli ho had never tossc<l him or 
trampled on him. Groy bought all tho ixiniphlet-satin« 
of Churchill #s they api)earod, and enriched them with 
annotations. In his collection, tho (Jhott alone is missing, 
perhaps because of tho allusions it containecl to himself. 

the 24th of Ifcconiber, 1704, that Gothic romoiice, 
tho Cfatsile of Otrauto, was published anonymously. It 
was almost universidly attributed to Gr.iy, to tho sur]>rise 
andliulignation of Horace Walpole, who said of his own 
wdlk, modestly enough, that i>eople must )h^ fools Indeed 
to tWnk 6ucl> ti*fcrine worthy o^a gefiius like Gray. The 
“j'epubitit)!! of tlie ppet as an antiqwnrian and u lover of 
romantic antiquity j)ft)bably led to this mistake. At 
Camhridge another error prevailed, as Gray announces to 
Walpole wijhin a week of the .jaiblieation of tho l>ook. 

engages our attention here, makes some of ns cry a 
littlc„o«d all in general afrui<l to go W l>ed o’ nights. 
We take^t forfi translation, and should Ixdieve it to Ixj a 
true #tory if it were not for Kt. ^iicholas.” ^Iiis novel, 
poor as it is, was a not ^ncfuisider.iblc liyk in the eliain 
o^romantic fevival started by Gray. 

, We have littlh record of the jKKJt’s life during the early 
months of 1765. In Juno he was laid ^ip with gout at 
York, wlilje a visit to Mason, and i’^July w'euton 

U? dr^k the wa4»^ am? walk by tho seS at llartl${>oo'. 
krom this place ie sent to Mason some excellent storacos 
which have never found their way into bis works; they 
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^re suJ)posed to bo indited bji William Sliakespcare^^n 
person, and to bo a complaint <5f his sufferings at the hands 
of Ins commentators. The iwem is ip the yetro eff^the 
<md is a very grave, specimen gf the mbck-hcroic 
style ; — 


Better to bottom tarts and oheesScakea nice. 

Better the roast meat from the fire to save. 

Better be twisted into caps for spice, 

Tlian thus bo patched and cobbled in on^ ^rave. 

What would Gray,, and still more what would Shake- 
spcAro say to the vapid confusion of*opinions whichojjave 
boon laid on the bard’s memory during the century thfjt 
now intervenes between those verses and ourselves ;— 
a heap of dirt and stones which he must labqj'idusly 
shovofaway wlio would read the true inscription on \ho 
Prophet’s tombi lor criticism of thc^'^pe whicii has 
now become so common, for the coupting of syllifbles antSf” 
weighing of commas. Gray, witlpaTl his punctilio and his” 
minute scholaislpp, had nothing but contempt : — 

« 

MneU I have borne iVom cankered critic’s spite, 

From tumbling baronets, and jx>et8 s^all, • 

Pert barristers, and parsons nothing bgight:—© 
l^ut what awaits me now is worst of all. 

Ahison at last, at the age of <orty, had fallen in love 
with a Ridy of small fortune and less personin appearance,* 
but very sweet manners ; and while Gray was still lingering 
in the North hiS friend married, !^[eantkno Gray jrossed 
on to Old Parfit;. and spent the npnth o^Angu^ with the 
HVluKtohs. From this place ho went*^^ stay witji Lor^ 
Stiathmoro at Hottbn, in jDurham, and Sowarda the begin¬ 
ning of Sopteifiber set out with his host* and M^pr Lyon, 
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liie broth^r^ for Scotlaml. Tho first nii'ht was ixjssod nt 
iTw^oi-lmoutli, and tlio sccotnl at Edinburgh (“tlmt jn«wt 
turo*<|ne nt a disbyxco, and nastiest when near, of all capital 
citio-s ”). * rtroy 'v^us in.stitntly receivtsl with honour by the 
Scotch literati. On the evening of his arrival he snpjKsI 
with Dr. W. Koljortson and other leading inon of b‘tt«‘rs. 
Next da)' the jvarty*crossed the Forth in Lt)ril Slr:«th- 
inore’s yawl, and reacln'd Perth, and by dinner-time on the 
fourth day arrived at tJlaniis. Here Oray was extremely 
Imppv for some bright weeks, charim'il with the Issinty of 
the scenery and tho novelty of ^thu lifi>, soothed innl 
.le^j^litsxl by the rettlie<l hospitality of the Lyons, tlnve of 
whom, iiudnding Lord Stndhmoix*, he had known as 
iindergraduatc.s at Cambridge, and enchanted to hear 
^{)oTc(yi and sung on all siiles of him the magical language 
)f Os-sian. On tho 11th of .SeptemlK*r lx>rd .Sti*thmore 
Us>lv him fc«'h*Vjnr of fix# da)% in fli<‘ Highlands, showe<l 
liiin DVinkeld, Tiyx'^nonth, and th* falls of Tninmell, the 
Pasa««)f Killiekninkif*,^lUair-Athol and tlm jH-aks of tlnx 
Orafiipians ; “ in short,” he says, “ since 1 saw the Aljw, I 
have seen volhing sublime till^iow.” 

Immediately on Ills arrival at ttlami-', he had received an 
Ltjet'edingly /loliL? letter fix>m the jss-t ifeattie, who was a 
professor nt ATxerdeeii, jircssing him to visit that city, ami 
rp<[U*sting, that, if this xvas iniiwssible, he liinfseK might Is- 
allowed to tnivel sonthvaril to Glands, pres<-nt his coni- 
plimenta t» Gray. .Vt the samt; timi! the Unix’ersity of 
Aljerdeon offered him tho degree, of doctor of laws. Gray 
defined lx>th ^lo invitation and the hoSonr, but sui<l Unit 
Lord Sti%th»»#»wdhld^ veryghul to see l^ttiu atGlamis. 
iThe ganger pc4i|raccordingly postexl to lay*liu» cnthu^ounMt 
the feet of the eCler, and Gray received him with unwonted 
openii^ and a* sort of intimate candour rare with him. 
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Beattie^ reports, among other things, tliat Dry den vas 
fncntioned by him with scanty respect, upon wliich Grety 
remarked “ that if there was any excellence in his -own 
numlKU's, ho had learned it wholly from thargi’cat poet. 
And jjressed him with groat eamestne.ss to study him, as 
his choice of words and versification were singularly 
happy and harmonious.” 

Gray came back from the mountains with feelings far 
other than those in which Dr. Johnson indulged when he 
found himself safe once more in the latitude of Fleet 
Street. “ I n%n returned from Scotland,” says the poet, 
“ charmed with my exixjdition ; it is” of the Highlands I 
speak ; the Lowlands are worth seeing once, but” the 
mountains are ecsbrtic, and ouglit to bo visited in pilgrim¬ 
age once a year. None but these monstrous chiidreh of 
God know how to jbin so much beauty with so much hoiror. 
A fig for your poets, pain'.ers, gardeners uUd clergyiUen, 
that have not been among them ; their iraagination'can bo 
made up of nothing but bowling-greens, flowering shrubs, 
horse-ponds. Fleet-ditches, shell-grottoes, and Chinese tails. 
Then I had so beautiful ^n autumn, Italy coidd hardly 
produce a nobler scone, and this so sweetly contrasted with 
that jrerfoction of nastiness, and toUd want, of ac<’ommo- 
dation, that Scotland can only sujrply.” 

Mason badTlnarried on the 2oth of Septeml>er, and greatly 
desired that Gray^ when jiassing southward towards the end 
of October, should come and laj the witness of'his felicity 
at Aston, but Gray o.xcused himself on tlkb grounds that 
his fluids were e^'hnusted, and went straight through to 
London. The^ ho found his old friend ^lerriiJt Siieed, 
now Madame d£ la Peyriero, whdse huc'Hnd was in the 
Italian diplomatic service. She was ex< eedingly glad to 
receive him, and welcomed him with two little dogs on 
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li«r lap, a cockatoo on her BhouWor, n piping bnlUinch at 
hci*elbow, and a strong snapicion of rougt^ on her chocki? 
For«about six months after the tour in Scotland Gray 
enjoyed ■^r^' tolerable health, remaining however entirely 
indolent aa far a.s literature was concerned. \\Tien Wal¬ 
pole told him ho- ought to write more, ho repliwl:— 

“ What has one to ilB, when turned of lifty, but rt'olly to 
•think of hnuhing 1 However, I will Ive candid, for you 
seejn to Is- s%with me, and avow to j'ou, that till fourscore 
and upward.s, whenever tin- buinour takes me, 1 will write; 
Itecaiisc I like it, and Ijecnuse I like my8elf*lK>tter when I 
do^at). If I do notVrite much it is liccauso I cannot.” 

rfencoforward the chief events in Gray’s life were his 
summer holidays. In May and June, 1766, ho paid a 
visit the friend whom ho Allied Koverend Hilly, the, 
JlSv. William Kohinson, younger brother of the damous 
Ml'S.* Montagfl.’» This gentlcnMn \iaa rector of Denton, 
,in the \;ounty of JKent, a little qMiet valley some eight 
milesdo the ea.st of Canterbury and near the se.i. Gray 
took’tho opportunity of visiting Margate and Ramsgate, 
which werc^ just lx“ginning to, become resorts for holiday 
fofk. It is relateil that at the latter place the friends went 
t-^ inspect thctnew pier, then lately completed. SomelKKly 
said, scefng it'Torloni and empty, “What did they make 
tliia pier fori” whcrcuiion Gray smartly repliiil^ “ For mo* 
to walk on,” and procec^led to claim iK>|Scssion of it, by 
striding aloag it He visited the whole coast of* Kent, ns 
Jar as Hythe, irf company with Mr. Robinson. The county 
charmed him : io ^vrote to Norton NichtUa :— 

The ooiMtry kjall if gai^n, gay, rich, and^oiitfal, and from 
{Le raipy season idi preserred, till I left it, all that emerald 
▼erdate, which commonly one only sees far the first fortnight of 
the spring. In the wcatpaiiof it from every,emiiienoe t^ eye 
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catches some long winding reach of the Thames or Medw.^y, 
yith alf their navigation ; in thg'east, the sea breaks in rpon 
yon, and mixes its white transient sails and glittering blue 
expanse with the deeper and brighter greeQs of t'le.woods'aiid 
the com. This last sentence is so fine, leam quite ashamed; 
but, no matter! you must translate it into prose. Palgrave, 
if he heard it, would cover his face with his pudding sleeve. 

He read the New Bafh Guide, which had just appeared, 
and was tempted to indulge in satire of a lifferent sort, 
hy the neighbourhood of the Formian viUa built by the 
late Lord Hofland at Kiiigsgate. These powerful verses 
wer^ found in a drawer at Dcn(S)n after Gray ^l^ad 
left 

Old, and abandoned by pack venal friend, 
llere Holland formed the pious resolution, 

IV smuggle a few years and try to mend 
A broken cbaracvor axl constitution. 

On this congenial spot he fixed his cbome: 

Karl Goodwin trembled for his neighbouring sand; 

Here soa-gnlls scream, and cormorants rejoice. 

And morintJ^!, thougl^shipwrecked, dread t<j land. 

Hero reign the blustering North and blighting Eart, 

No tree is heard to whisper, bird to singj 

Yet Nature could not fhmiab out the feast. 

Art, hb invokes new horrors still to bring. 

Hero mouldefing fanes and battibments ari8e,a 
Turrets and arches nodding to their fall,_^ 

Unpeopled monastrios delude our eyes, 

And mimic desolation covers all. 

^ w 

" Ah I ” said iSie sighing peer, had Bute been tme^ 

<Ndt Hungo's, Rigby’s, Bradshaw’s frie^/lship vain. 

For better scenes than these had bleat ou - view. 

And realised the beantiea which we Ihigo; 
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Pursod by the sword, and porified by fire, 

Then bad we seen pibod Ixmdnn’s hated walls t 
Owls ni>({ht have houted^u St. Peter's choir, 

And/oaes sLink and littered in St. I'aul's. 

In Novembur 1760 Mason canio to visit Gray in his 
lotlgings in Jermyn Stroot ami brought hia wife, “a 
pretty, modest, innocent, iutere.sting figure, hxiking like 
eeigliteen, though she is near twenty-eight.” She was far 
gone in con8unJi)lion, but preserved a nmsetdar slrcngtli 
and*constitutional energy which deceived those who sur¬ 
rounded her. The winter of 1766 tried her endurance 
very severely, and ehu gradually s<ink. On the 27th of 
MiAoli, 1767, after a married life of only eighteen months, 
flie expired in Mason’s arms, .at IJristoL Gray's corre- 
spowlcnce through the three months which precctlcd her 
end dfkplnys a constant and lively concern, which reaehetl 
ils climax in tlie exquisite letter which ho wrote to Mason 
the duy„aftcf her death, Ixiforvi the faUd nows had reached 
liim. ^ In the whole curresjxuideiu’e of a man whose unaf¬ 
fected symiiathy was always at the service of his friends, 
there is no expiessiou of it mure touching than this;— 

March 28, 1767. 

Misoif,—I break in upon you at a moment when 
we least "bf all “are permitted lo disturb our friends, only to 
say tlpit you are daily and hourly present to yiy thoughts. 
If the worst be not yet past, you will neglect and pardon 
,, qje ; but if .Abe last struggle be over, if tlie poor object of 
your long anxieties be no longer sensible to your kindness or to 
'**1ier own sufferings, allow me (at least in idea, (br what could 
I do were I pGi|Mnt more than this) to siL by you in silence, 
and pity (Ipm Jtnv^eart, not her who is at re^t, bat yon who 
KUe h^r. May who n^e na, the Maatet* of our, pleasures 
*aod our pains, pMerre and support y^u. Adieu! If 
long understood Igiw little you bad to hope. 
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About tt month earlier than this, at the very early ag^ 
•of thirty-six, an old acquain^nce and quondam coilJ^e 
friend of Gray’s, Frederic Hervey, was presented ta the 
diocese of Cloyne. This was a startling rise i;i life ^ a 
ne’er-do-weel of good family, who had not six years 
before been, begging Mason and Gray to help him, and . 
who soon after this became, not merely Bishop of Derry, 
but Earl of Bristol. Gray saw a good deal of him during 
the summer of 1767, and describes how they ate four 
raspberry puffs together in that historical pustry-cook^s at 
the corner o^’ Cranboume Street, and how jolly Hervey 
was at finding him8elf*a bishop. Gr.y’s summer holiday 
in 1‘767 was again spent among the mountains. In June 
he went down to Aston to console Mason, and wth him 
visited Dovedalo and the •wonders of the Peak ; early in 
July G^y sot out by York to stay with Wharton at Old 
Park, from which in Augi’st ho sent back to Beatti j the 
manuscript of The Minstrel, which that poet lied sent,^* 
requesting him to revise it. Graj' gave a great deal of 
attention to this rather worthless production, which has , 
no merit save sdme smoothness in the use of the Spen¬ 
serian stanza, and which owed all its character to a clet ft 
poem in the sam* manner, published twenty years earlier, 
the Psyche of Dr. Gloucester Ridley, a pot t whose name, 
iKsrhaps, ipay yet one day find an apologist Gray, how- 
■ over, never gmdged to expend his critical labour to the 
advantage of a friend, and pruned the luxuriance of Thi 
Minstrel with a serious assiduity. 

Meanwhile Lord Strathmore was at hand, marrying him¬ 
self to a great Durham heiress ; Gray made a trip to Hartle¬ 
pool in August, end coming bock otayed lyjith the newlyi 
wedded earl and countess at their castle rf Gibeide, near 
Bavonsworth. On the 29th of August he a id Dr. Whturton 
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sot ^ut in a post-choiso by Nowcastlo and Hoxiuun for the 
lakfcs On their way to Carlisle they got soaked in the 
rain, a#d ^N'Tiarton gas taken so ill with nsthina at Kes¬ 
wick’th-at Wi8y returned home to Old Park from Cocker- 
mouth after hardly a glimpse of the mountains. In the 
church at Appleby, the epitaph of Anne, Countess of 
Dorset, amuseil Gniy by*its pmipdsity, iin<l he iinpruviscil 
tllfc following pleasing variation on it :— 


^’ow cleanfnow hideous, mellow now, uow k^uQT, 
She swept, she hiss'd, she npou'd, and f^mw rough, 
At Brougham, Peudragoe, Appleby ^ud Brough. 


Mit^n Juried his wife in the Cathedral of Bristol, and 
oud>ho t4iblet which l)oars lior name lie in.sc'ribed a brief 
olo^y V'hich hits outlive*! all tlio rest of his works, an<l is 
^tiil frcqttontly quotod with praise. It runs thus;—* 


• . V % * 

Tak?, holy ? all that my soul holds dear: 

Tttko'lbat best gift^which Ucaren so'lat«ly gnro 
To Bjwtol’s fount 1 bor^viith trembling care ^ 

Uy* fade*! form : she bow’d to taste the W'avo, Off 
And died. Does Youth, does Beauty, read lift line ? I® 
Does symiftithetic fear tbeir bretfsts alarm ? ||| 

d^oak, doad Maria! breathe a strain divine : ^ • 

E’en Qa>m tl^ grave thou shall have power lo JiaAK 
Bid thcmibe ch^'te, l» innocent like then ; ^ ^ 

Bid them in Duty’s spbom as mcKskly more} rja 

Apd tf BO fair, from vanity as free, ^ 

As 8rm in friendship, and as fond in love, o ^ 
ih4fmj ihf^^h ’tw on. awfttl*thin-g to dt#, ^ 'C* 
{’Twa$ ev*n to (Ass) yet ih4 drso^i path (rhjt, ” • 
Heaven lifts its srerlostin^ poria/s ht^h, 

And dids ihs ]f^e in heart behold their Qod 
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The last four lin^ liave the ring of genuine poetry*, a^d 
sui^nss tfie rest of ^fason’s pixKluctions In verse as gold 
surpasses dross. Itlis a very curious thing that ho does. 
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in fiwt, owe his position as a poet to some lines whicj^ he 
did not write himself. As leng as he lived, and fornifany 
years after his death, the secret w^s kept, but*at last 
Norton Nicholls confessed that the beautifliL quatrain in 
italics was entirely composed by Gray. Nicholls was with 
the elder poet at the time when the MS. arriv^ed, and 
Gray showed it to him, with Alason’s last four lines 
erased. Gray said, “That will never do for an ending; 
I have altered it thus,” and thereupon u-Tqte in the stanza 
as we now Jinow it. Nicholls says that Mason’s finale was 
weak, with a langjiid repetition of some preceding ex¬ 
pressions ; and he took the occasion to criticize tlig whole 
of Mason’s poetry as feeble and tame. “ No wonder,” 
said Gray, “ for Mason never gives himself time to think. 
If his epithets do not occur readily, he leaves spaces for 
them, and puts them in afterwards. Mason has re«d too 
little and written too inuch?” It is tfielL.that wt should 
have this side of *the question stated, for IMajon loves « 
insinuate that Gray thought, hint a poet of snperlati.’e 
merit. There was no love lost lietwcen Mftson a.nd 
Nicholls, and if the younger carefully preserved Gray’.s 
verdict on the jwetry of the elder. Mason revengeu him 
self by remarking that it was a good .thing Jor Nicholls 
that Giyy never discovered that ho drank like a fish. Wo 
are rOiiiindcd of the wars of Pmzzy and Piozzi. , 

In the spring of 1767 Gmy met Dod.slcy, son of the 
great publisher ami heir -to his businest, and was neked 
by him to consent to the republication of his poems in u 
cheap form.' It was foimd that Beiftley’s designs were 
worn out^ and therefore it .was- detlrminj^d to omit all 
illustrations, and with them the Lotnj Story, which Gray 
thought would ‘now be unintelligibly tVliile this trans¬ 
action was loitering along, as Gray’s, business was apt to 
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loitw, Beattie wrote to hipi, in December 1767, te soy 
thaf •Fouli.<», an enterprisiag Glasgow publisher, was 
anxious to protluci^ the same collection. Dodsley mode 
no ofyoctioft.^and |p exactly the same matter was put 
through two presses at the same time. In neither book 
Jiad Gray any pecuniary interest. There had boon no ox- 
jdanatory notes in the of 1757, but in reprinting these 
isfcms eleven years later, ho added a few “ out of spite, 
because the pultlic did not understand the two odes which 
I called Pindaric, though the first was not vo(Br dark, and 
the second alluded to a few common facts to bo found in 
any s^:^)cnny history England, by way of question afid 
answer* for the u.so of children.” lie aildcd to what luul 
already appeared in 1753 and 1757, tlic three short archaic 
roman?o^ lest, as he said to Horace ■\Vid)S)le, “my wurk-ii 
tthojifd bo mistaken for the a-orks of a flea, or a pismire. 
.... •SVith all>. "ifliis I sin'll Iw but a slirimp of an 
.(•\^hor.” •Tho book,«i^ a matter of f^ct, hail to be eked 
(fut witlk blank leaves an*! very wide tyjw to reach tho 
i*m of d20 nominal piges. Dodsley’s edition was not a 
Jbeautiful voluble, but it was chetq) ; it ajq>eiirc<l in July 
•1763^and Ijefore Octol)cr of tho .same year two impressions 
consisting *of 2950 copies, had been sold. Foulis came 
out with his far Aoro hamlsomo Glasgow cilitiqj^ in Seji- 
^temlj^r, rfind this also, though a costly book, of ^fliich a 
d'cry largo num^r of copies had Ix-en struck otf, was sold 
ou%*by tho summer of 1769^ when Foulis ma<le*Gray, 
refused nione*y, a very handsome present of books. 
During the last j^rs of his life, then, Gra^ was not only 
beyond dispute^wfe i/Veat^t living £ngli{^^ poet, but 
roc<%ni 2^1 os being|such by the public itself. 

'To the riotous Uving of his great etfemy. Lord Sand* 
wich. Gray owed tfce preferment which raised him above 

» 2 
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all feer of poverty, or even of temporary pressure of n^^ans 
during the last three years K>f his life. On Sunday,®the 
24th of July, 1768, Professor Lawrence Brockett, vdiohad 
been dining with the earl at Hinchinbroke, iii Iluntingdon- 
shiro, while riding back to Cambridge, being very drmik, 
fell off his horse and broke his neck. The chair of. 
Modem Literature and Modem Languages, with its 400/. 
a year, was one of the most valuable sinecures in tfte 
University. Gray was up in London at the time, but his 
cousin Misifc Dolly Antrobus, for whom he had obtained 
the office of p>ost-m*stress at Cambridge, instantly wrote 
uf to town to tell him. He did 'hot stir in the matter. 
With an admirable briskness, five obscure dons* imme¬ 
diately put themselves forward as candidates, and so little 
did Gray expect to receive the place, that he used his 
inflxxenco for the only man among them who had' any 
literature in him, Michael Lort the Hellenist. Gray was 
not, however, to overlooked any longer, and on 
27th ho received a letter from that elegant and enlighten^ 
statesman, Arigustus, Duke of Grafton, oflfering the ?!■•- 
fes.sor8hip in terms that-were delicately calc ulated to plea.s% 
and soothe his pride. He was told that ho owtid Ids' 
nomination to the whole cabinet councilf and his success 
to the JC ing’s particular admiration oi his genius; the 
Duke would not presume to think that the post could l)e 
of advantage to Gray, but tr>isted that he might be in* 
ducoil to do so much credit to the University. The jAiet 
accepted at oirco, on the 28th his warrant was signed, ^id' 
on the 29th fte was summoned to kist the King’s hand. 
Those were® days in which Georg® IIL,lv ns siill addicted 
to polite letters, and Gray’s friends were anxious to know 
tile purport of ieveral very gracious speeches which tlie 
King was dbseevod to make to him jf but Gray was coy. 
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an<^^ould not toll ; when* he was pressed, ho said* with 
great simplicity, that the room was so liot and ho himself 
so emSarra^ad, thaT he reafly did not quite know what it 
was the King did s^. 

The chaige has often lieen brought against Gray that he 
‘delivered no lectures itoiu his chair at Cambridge, It 
is^ of course, very unforlunaU) tliat ho did not, but it 
should be remembered that there was nothing singular in 
this. • Not ono*o{ his pro<lccos.«ors, fnun tlio date of the 
institution of the professorship, ha<l delivei^d a single 
lecture ; Graj', indeedjiwas succeeded by a man of gi'qjit 
enorgJ^J John Synionda, who introduce<l a variety of re- 
foams at Cambridge, and, among other.-*, reformed liis own 
office jpy lecturing. The, terms of the patent recommended 
Jtho pro^ssor to find a deputy in one firanch of his duty, 
and Gi|iy delegate^l the tcaelking <jtf foivign languages to a 
^oung Itayan, j4gostino Isola, of jiteijjjry tastes, who sur- 
■^rt’ed long enough to feath Tuscan ^ Wordsworth. It is 
said th^t Gray took the ojfjxirtunity of reading the Italian 
poets again with Isola, who afterwards betdime an editor 
*of Tf^so. ThI granddaughter of traj’’s deputy was that 
Kmma Isola who becarue the adopted child ef Charles and 
Mai^ LanAk is glad to know that Gray behaved 

with great liberality to Isola and also to the Frenfli Jeacher 
^t tbe l?niver8ity, Ren^ La Butte. It is pleasant to re- 
cof<J that the ojtportunity to fallow the natflral dictates of 
his heart in this rfind other in.stanccs, he owed to the 
loyalty of his old schoolfellow, Stonehcwe> who was the 
secretary of Jtho P^ke oj Grafton, and who los^no time in 
suggesting Gfay^jfiamo to fcis chief. 

dPoor Cray, for eVer pursued by fears,of conflagration# 
was actually in gi|jat danger of being burned alivo in 
January ^68, wj»en a part of Pembroke Hall, including 
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Ma86n’8 chambers, was totally destroyed by fire, ,'^wo 
Methodists, who had been attending a prayer-meeting in 
the town, happened to pass wsry lat4^ at night, and' gave 
the alarm. Gray was roused between two and three in 
the morning by the excellent Stephen Hempstead, with 
the remark, “ Don’t be frighted. Sir, but the college is all 
of a fire ! ” Ho great harm was done, but Mason had to 
1)6 lodged a little lower down the street, opposite Peter- 
house. After the event of the professorsnip. Gray found 
himself unifljlo to escape from many public shows in which 
l^f had previously 'pleaded his obscurity with success. 
For instance, in August 1768, the University of Cam¬ 
bridge was honoured by a visit from Christian VII., King 
of Denmark, who had .married the sister of George III. 
To <»scapo from the festivities. Gray went off to New¬ 
market, but there,-as he say?, “ fell into^thc jaw^ of the 
King of Denmark,” was presented to him by the Vic^- 
chancellor and the Orator, and '\vas brought back 
Cambridge by them, captive, ift a chaise. 

The Duke 8f Grafton succeeded the Duke of Newcastle 
as Chancellor of the University of Cambridj^o in 176*, amt, 
Gray, moved by gratitude, though never by 3xp>ectation, 
made an offer through Stonehewer that.Jiie shculd wrii« an, 
ode to bt performed at the ceremony of installation. He 
seems to have made the proposal in the last months <3f tlm,* 
year. ,, In AjJWl 1769, he says :—“ I do not guess ^^bat 
intelligence Stonehewer gave you aboi>t my employments,, 
but the worst employment I have had has been to w?ile 
something for music against the Duke.&i Grafton comes to 
Cambridge. I must comfort‘’myself .-dth the intenUon, 
for I know it wiU bring abuse enough on me : hoVeverp it 
is done, and given to the Vice-Chance lor, and there is an 
eiKi” Norton Nicholls records that Gpiy confjderetl the 
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coijpx)sition of this Iiistallmtion Ode a sort of task, jftxd set 
about it with great reluctandb ; “ it was long after he first 
men^jCned i^ to n* befo^p he could prevail with himself 
to begin the coinjx>*ition. One morning, wlien I went to 
liim as usual after breakfast, I knocked at his door, which 
•he threw open, and cx^nimed witli a loud voice,— 

‘ Hence, avaant! 'tia holy ground !' 

I was so astonished, that I almost feared he w^as out of his 
senses; but this was the beginning of the Ode which he 
had ^i^'t comjX)scd,” ^'or three inontlis before the cvefit, 
th*e niTisic professor, J. Uandall, of King’s, waited on Gray 
rejidarly. to set the JustaJladon Ode to music. It wiis 
Gray’e desire to make this latter *as miicli as possible like 
■ the tefined comiiositions of the Italian masters tlftt ho 
loved, «nd KiitjtUifkdid his lifst tc^conifily with this. Gray 
^ook great pains ovci^Uic score, tliougltin his private letters 
fie sjxikj with scorn of Usindali’s nuwic ; but when he came 
to the chorus. Gray remarTied, "I have now done, make 
as much noi8e|aa you iilease ! ” pr. llurney, it afterwards 
tUTjfttd out, was very much disappointed Ixicausc ho was 
not asked.Co se^I^lray’s composition. The Ode 

wa*i>erforAod Isifore a brilliant assembly on July the 1st, 
1769, (pay all the while sighing to T>o far awu;^u^xni the 
misty top of Skiddaw. I^ the midst of all the turmoil 
QAii circumstagee of the installation he wrote in tl;rfs way 
t^ Norton NichoHs, who hud consulted him about the 
arrangement of ]|^ig gardens :— 

so you bage a gardeif of your oivn, an^ you plant and « 
tMuispladt, and are ^irly and amused! A^e yon not aabltmed 
of yourself? WhyJI have no such thing, yon^monstor, nor 
ever shall.be either»dirty or amused os lonif oa I live, 
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gardens are in the window, like those of a lodger up tiiree 
pairs of stairs in Petticoat LanC or Camomile Street, and’ they 
go to bed regularly under the same roof-, that I do. 'Dear, 
how charming it must be to walk out in one’s ovvh garding, 
and sit on a bench in the open air, with a fountain, and a 
leaden statue, and a rolling stone, and an arbour: have a care 
of sore throats, though, and the agoe. - 

It cannot bo said that tlio Installation Ode, though it 
contains some beautiful passages, is in Gliy’s Ijealtliiest 
vein. In it* ho returns, with excess, to that allegorical 
style of his youth frOta which ho had almost escaped, and 
we are told a great deal too much about “ painted FlajjKry ” 
and “creeping Gain,’’and visionary gentlefolks of that kind. 
Where he gets free from all this, and especially ii^ that 
stroptio when, after a silence of more than a century, wo 
hear once more the music of IMilton’s Nativity Ode, we 
find him ns charming as ever; — 

Ye brown, o’er-arching groves. 

That contemplation loves. 

Where willowy Camus lingers with delight 
Oft at the blush of daWn 
I trod your level lawn. 

Oft woo’d the gleam of Cynthia silver-bright 
In cloisters dim, far from the hannts of Folly, ' 
Witlffreedom by my side, and soft-eyed Melancholy. 

The procession»of Cambridge worthies, which Hallam h.-w 
praised so highly, is drawn "with great^di^^ity, and ftie 
compliment conveyed in the sixth strophe, where tl»» 
venerable Margaret Beaufort bends front heaven to salute 
her descendtfiit, is very finely tuyned’ j Ve cUnnot help 
feeling that the spirit of languor has not completely beeg 
excluded from the poem, and that if Gray was not ex- 
hai^tetl when he* wrote it he was at least greatly &tigued. 
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eulogy of the “star oS Brunswick ’’ at the clos^of th(^ 
Ode is perliapa#the only abstird i>assago in the entire works 
of (jfty. J^tcT this ho jvrote nothing that has been pre¬ 
served ; hJs facultj* seems to liavo left him entirely, and if 
we deplore his death within two years of the performance 
of the Imtallation Od^ it is not withmit a suspicion that 
the days of his poetic life were already numbered. 

In 1769 Gray sold part of his estate, consisting of housea 
on yio west Side of Hand Alley, in the City, for one 
thousand guineas, ami an onntiily of eighty jx^imls for Mrs. 
Oliffe, who had a slu^rc in the estaR>. “ 1 have also -jj-on 
a tn^ity-pound prize in the lottery, and Lord knows what 
ajrears I have in the Treasury, and I anl a rich fellow 
enough, go to ; ” so he writes on the 2nd of January of that 
yea^ to» Norton Nicholls ; “and a fellow that ha^ had 
Ibises, and one tljat hath tw^ go^-ns, %nd everything hand¬ 
some about htnn ;*and in a few days^I shall have curtains. 
Wo you advised of flftt^ ay, and a mattress to lie. upon.” 

One*more W'ork remame<l for Cray to do, and that a 
considerable one. He was yet to discovc^and to describe 
tlu^beautics®of the Cumbrian Lakes. In his 3 -outh ho 
was the nym who first looked on the sublimities of Alpine 
6C««ery ^yth f J^asure, and in old age he w'as to l^c the 
pioneer of Wordsworth in ojjening the eyes of Bn^lishnien 
to Wie ^xqui.sito landscape of Cumlxjrland. TJie journal 
of Gray’s Tomr in thf. Ltlkm has l>cen pAsserved jn full, 
ami was prinfed Joy Mason, who withhehl his other itino- 
fKries. He started from York, where he l^d l>een staying 
with Mason, inV*uly 1769, and spent the next two montlw 
at Old Parfe. *^^tho 30Ui of September Gray found him-, 
*elf oi* the winding road looking w^twanl, and wi^ 
Appleby and the long reaches of the Eden his feet Ho 
made no stay.Jolt passed on to Penrith, for the night. 
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and in*^thc afternoon walked up,the Beacon Hill, and sow 
“through an opening in the*bosom of that cluster'' of 
mountains the lake of Ulleswate^, withAhe craggy tops of 
a hundred nameless hills.” Next dajj he asc8nded the 
brawling bed of the Eaniont, with the towers of Helvellyn 
before him, until he reached Dunm^lcrt. Gray’s descrip¬ 
tion of his first sight of Ulleswater, since sanctified to all 
lov'crs of poetry by Wordsworth’s Daffodils, is worth 
quoting:— 

Walked over a spongy meadow or two, and began to mount 
tbi9>hill through a broad and straight'fereen alley among the 
trees, and with some toil gained th^ summit. From hence'^.iw 
the lake opening directly at my feet, majestic in its calmneso, 
clear and smooth as a blue mirror, with winding shore^ and 
low pojpts of land covered with green enclosures, white'farm¬ 
houses looking out aijjong ^the tree.s, and cattle feeding. The 
water is almost everywhere borders with culttv^ted lands §:ently 
sloping upwards till the^r reach the feet of "the mountaihs, whic^ . 
rise very rude and awful with their bibken tops on either hand. ’ 
Directly in front^ at better than three miles distance," Place o 
Fell, one of the bravest ajnong them, pushes jts bold broad 
breast into the midst of the lake, and forces it to alter its cosAjc, 
forming first a laffge bay to the left, and then bending to tho 
right. 

It wotllJ seem that Wharton had Ixjcn with hiajfrignd 
during tho first part of this excuasion, but had Ireen forced, 
by a violent attack of nsthimf which came cm at Brou^* 
to return homo. It is to this circumstance alone that w-i 
owe Gray’s JouRial, which was written piee-emeal, and sent 
by prnst to 'Wl^rton that he might slfare^A '^hatfhis friend 
Sviis doing. On tho 1st of October G»ay slept nsain%t 
Penrith, and sot Aut early next mommg for Keswick. 
He passed at*noen under tlio gleaming crags of Saddle- 
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■^ck, the topmost i>oii»t of which “nppoared 8f n si^l 
purple, from the shadow* of the clouds ns they sailed 
sl( 4 ifly by^t.” ^Passing, by the ni 3 ’story where Skiddnw 
shroudeef “ his d«ublc front ninong Atlantic clouds," Gray 
proceeded into Iveswick, watching the sunlight loflected 
from the lake on evc^ facet of its mountain-cup. 

It seems that Gray walked nlxnit everywhere with that 
pretty toy, the Claudo-Ijorraine glas.'^, in his hand, making 
th <4 beautifuWorms of the landscape compose in iUs lustrous 
chiaroscuro. Arrangfng hi.s gla.ss, in the afternoon of the 
2nd of October, he got a bad fall lltickwards in a Keswick 
Iam<^ but happily broke nothing but his knuckles. Next 
^ay, in comjiany with the landlord of the Queen’s Head, 
he ^explored the wonders of .IJorrowdalo, the scene of 
AVonViworth’s wild jxieni of Trei'n. Just, 1 tcfoni 

•ntcring the vnjley, he p.ap.ses ^o m-tke a little vignette of 
the scene fof Vliarton’s Wncfit ;— 

Oukpath here tends to Jhe left, atiQ the ground gently rising 
and covered with a glade of sc.ittering treea,and bushes on the 
very margin jof the water, opens Ijoth ways the most delicious 
vfaw, that my eyes ever beheld. Behind you are the magnificent 
heights of Wal|a Crag ; opposite lie the ihidk hanging woods • 
of Lord fegremont, and Newland Valley, with green and smiling 
fields embosomed in the dark cliffs j to the lofit'the jaws of 
Borro#dale, with that turbulent chaos of mounta'in behind 
mountain roll^ in confusion ; beneath yoa,Mnd stretehing far 
’a^ay to the light, the .shiniifg purity of the lake, just ruffled 
^tb the breeze, enough to show it is alive, reflecting rocks, 
woods, fields, si^, inverted tops of mountains, with the whit* 
buildings «f KsssrsCk, Cro^sthwaite Church, anc^Skiddsw for • 
h^k-ground at X^ub^ove. * Oh I Doctor, I n^ver wished morO 
for yoif. 

All tbi.s is mt4:b superior in graplnc power to wln^ the 
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Paul S&ndbys and Richard Wilsons could at that tin-e 
attain to in the art of painting. Their best landscapes, with 
their sobriety and conscious artificiality*, their fine tone 
and studious repression of reality, are mt»ro allied to those 
elegant and conventional descriptions of the picturesque 
by which William Gilpin made him-elf so popular twenty 
years later. Even Smith of Derby, whose engravings of 
Cumberland scenes had attracted notice, was tamely 
topographical in his treatment of them. Gray gives us 
something mofe modem, yet no less exact, and reminds us 
more of the early Ihndscapes of tlTurner, with their 
unaSectod rendering of nature. Southey’s early letters 
from the Lakes, written' nearly a generation later than 
Gray’s, though more developed in romantic expression, 
are not one whit truer or more graphic. 

Lodore seems to hswo b'jen e,ven in those days a sight 
to which visitors were taken; Gray gites a striking 
account of it, but confesses that the crags of Gowder° 
were, to his mind, far more impfessive than this slender 
cascade. The pfios of shattered rock that hung above the 
pass of Gowdcr gave him *a sense of danger as well as of 
sublimity, and mminded him of the Alps. He glanced 
at the balanced crags, and hurried on, whispering to hini- 
self “non lagionam di lor, ma guards, e passa! ” The 
weather was most propitious ; if anything, too brillianfly 
hot; it had suggested itself ^o Gray that hi such clear, 
weather and under such a radiant sky ho ought to ascend 
Skiddaw, but his laziness got the better of him, and he 
judged himself better employed in §au>|t4iVing tpong the 
shore of Derweiit water:— 

o ^ 

7n the evening walked alone down to the Lake by the aide of* 
Crow Park after aoneet, and saw the solemn lolonring of light 
draw on, the last gleam of sunshine fading, away on the hill- 
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(ops, the deep serene of the waters, and the long shado^ of the 
lyqpntaiDs thrown across Them, till they nearly touched the 
hithermost shore. At distance heard the marmur of many 
wai^-falIs, 4 )ot audible in the day-time. Wished tor the Moon, 
but she was dark lo^nc and silent, kid her vacant interlunar 
cave 

Mr. Matthew An*kl hn.s noticed that Gray lia.s the 
.accent of Obertnann in such pan-sagea aa tlioso ; it is the 
full tone of the romantic solitary without un^' of the 
hysterical o^er-gorgeousnes-s which has mined mo»lom 
description of landscaix:. The 4th of Oct^wr Wiw a day 
of rest ; the travella* contented hiTuself with watcliipg a 
prScissioa of red clouds come marching up the eastern hills, 
•nd with gazing acro.ss the waterfall into the gorge of 
Boiyowdalo. On the 5th he walked down the Derwent to 
B^seflthwaite Water, and skirmished a little nro«nd the 
flairl^ of Skid^ajv; on th<e Cthdio d»ove along the eastern 
shore o4 Basseftthwaito towards Cocjtornmuth, but did not 
•reach that town, antf rutumed to l^eswick. The ne.xt day, 
the veathcr having suddenly become chilly and autumnal. 
Gray made no o.xcursions, but lx>tanized along the Ixjrders 
o>i)erwent^ater, with the jK-r/ume of the wild myrtle in 
his nostrils. A little touch in writing to’Wharton of the 
\s^ther »how8 ns the neat and fastidious side of Gray’s 
diameter. “The soil is so thin arnl light,” ho's^^ysof the 
ne/gh(5ourhood of Keswick, “ that no day lias jiassed in 
.\lj)iich I couM not walk out with ease, Xn<l you'know I 
am no lover of d’rt.” On the 8th ho drove out of Keswick 
along the Amblcsidc road ; the wiiul was westerly and the 
sky grey,^but ijust,^ 'Jiey left the valley, the ^un broke out, 
apd bathed’ tlu^^kcs and’mountain-sides with such a won> 
«derful*moming glory that Gray almost, made up his mind 
to go back again, j He was particularly fascinated with the 
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“clear pbscure ” of Thirlmere, shaded by the spurs of HqI- 
Yellyn; and entering Westmorland, descended into wbit 
Wordsworth was to make classic ground thirty years 
later, Grasmere,— 

Its crags, its woody steeps, its lakes, 

Its one green island, and its winding shores,, 

The mnltitnde of little rooky bills. 

Its cbnrob, and oottagcs of mountain stone. 

Clustered like stars. 

This fragment of Wordsworth may be confronted by Gray’s 
description of the same scene :— 

'' 5 

Just beyond Helen Crag, opens one of the sweetest landsfcapes 
that art ever attempted to imitate. The bosom of the monntainf^ 
spreading here into a broad basin, discovers in the midst Gras¬ 
mere Water; its margin is hollowed into small bays with bdd 
eminences, some of ther? rocks, sopie of soft tijrf that half con-J 
ceal and vary the figure of the little lake they ceminani From 
the shore a low promontory pushes itself iSr into the water, and 
on it stands a white villagh with the parish church rising in the 
midst of it; hang^g enclosures, corn-fields, and meadow a, green 
as an emerald, with their tsees, hedges, and cattle, fill op the 
whole space from the edge of the water. Just opposite to j’ou 
, is a large farmhouse at the bottom of a steep smooth'lawn em¬ 
bosomed in old woods, which climb half-way uj) the vnountaih- 
side, and discover above them a broken line of crags, that crown 
the scene. “ Nit a single red tile, no flaring gentleman's boose, 
or garden-walls, break in upon the repose of tips little unsns-^ 
peuted |«radise ; but all is peace, Vustioity, and haj>py poverty in 
its neatest snd most becoming attire. 

Passing frqpa. Grasmere, he drove tl$rough jiydal, not 
without d reference to the “ large old-fash; o.ied fabric, now 
a farm-house,” which Wordsworth was to buy in 1813, and 
was to immortalize with his memory. £ have not been 
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aljje to find any won! in the writings of the younger poet 
t*ahow his consciousness jf the fact that Gray’s eye was 
attracted to the situation of Rydal Mount exactly six 
mofiths hpfbre ho himsdif saw the light at Cockermoutlr. 
At Ambleside, th^ii quite unprepared for the accommoda¬ 
tion of strangers, Gray could find no docent bod, and so 
went on to Kendal, Ar the first few miles skirting the 
4iroad waters of Windermere, magnificent in the soft light 


of afternoon.^ Ho spent two nights at Kendal, drove 
rouJid Morecambe Bay and slept at I^ncastcr on the 
10th; reached Settle, under the “ long l3ack cloud of 
In^lgborough,” on Ae 12th; and wo find him still wan* 
denflg among the wild western moors of Yorkshire when 
the journal abruptly closes on the 15th of October. On 


tho€8th he was once more af Aston with ^fason, and 
h(f returned to Cambridge on the 22nd. after a heyday of 
rather more ^ifa three mdnths.* 



CHAPTER IX. 


nONSTETTEN—DEATH. 

Gray became, in the^last years of his life, an object of 
som« curiosity at Cambridge. He w8s difficult of aqpess, 
except to his personal friends. It was the general Habit 
to dine in college at noon, so that the students might 
flock, without danger of ihdigestion, to the philosophical 
disputations at two o’clock. The fellows dined together 
in the Parlour, or tAe “'Combination ’’ i»s the common- 
room came to be called ; and even wjien they dined in_ 
haU, they were accustomed to meet; in the course of the 
morning, over seed-cake and a bottle of sherry-sack. 
But Gray kept aloof frong these convivialiti^, at which 
indeed, as not being a fellow, he was not obliged to be 
'present; and hS dinner was served to him, by Ids man, 
in his o^vn rooms. In tho same way, T.'hcn lie was in 
town, at ilia Iwlgiugs in Jermyn Street, his meals were 
brought in to him from an eating,-houso round the comer. 
Almost tho only lime at which strangers could bo sure tf 
seeing him was when ho went to tho Rainbow coffee¬ 
house, at Cambridge, to order his bookscfoim the circu¬ 
lating library., Tho registers were keptMiy th^ woman at 
tho bar,'and no book was bought"unless thei.requisition fer 
it was signed by four subscribers. Towards the end of 
Gray’s life, literary tuft-hunters used to! contend for the 
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hoijpur of supporting Ortij-’s requests for iKKiks. ,Tl>ero 
■\va« oiii jxirticulnr a Afr. Pigptt who de.sirotl to Iks thouglif 
the fripnd of the jK>ct, an<l who went so far as to erase the 
next^subsesBer’s iianie, ail’d jdace his own uudomoath the 
neat “ T. Gray.” ft liapponcd that Gray ohjoetod very 
inucli to this imrticular giMitlcinan, and lie remarked one 
day to liLs' friend ^^r. Sparrow, “ That man’s name 
■w^icrcvet I go, ho Pi'jott'g mo ! ” It is said Hint 

wlicn (Jniy emyiged from liis chnmIxTs, graduates would 
ha.stiiy leave their tlinners to look at him, J[)ut wo may 
doubt, with Mr. Ix“.slio Stephen, wlp'ther this is within 
the liqpnds of prolmbility ; Mathias, however, who wotdd 
certairtly have left his dinner, was a whole year at Cam- 
lirtdgo without In'iiig able to sc't eyes on Gmyonee. Ixird 
St. Helen’s tolil Rogers that when he was at St. .John’s in 
d770, ho called on Gray with a letter of intro<luctioi\, and 
that G«iy ix'turMe/k the call,“whifli wifs thought so extra- 
»trdinary, •that a considerable numller of college men 
fts.scmblje<l in the (pindnhigle to se* him pass, and all rc- 
woved^their caps when he went by. He,brought three 
young dons with him, and the pror;ession walked in Indian 
tile 5’*Ins companions seem to hav(! attended in silence, 
and to hav^ exivx'ssed dismay on thidr counbmances when 
Lonl St. Ifflen’s frankly a.skial the ]>oet what Im thought 
of Garrick’s Julnh-e 0 <Ip ,—which was just luiblishod. Gray 
'Veplied that he was easily pleased. ^ 

‘’Wnaffected to the extremc'with his particular fWentls, 
Gjgy seems to h.tve adopterl with stniugers whom ho 
did not like, {i .oujicrcilious air, and a ^me of great 
languor and Ijaifbyiri^ Coin, who did not np^>»cciatc him, 
speaks, ^in an it^publishe'd note, of liis “ disgiisting 
etfcminacy,” by which he iiic,atis*whaff wo call affecta- 
tion. Mason snyj^ that he used thia- ufanner as a 
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iiicaiiij of offence and defcTicc towards persons whon:^ lie 
disliked. Here is a pictuij? of liini the year bsforo 
ho died : “ Mr. Gray’s singular nicencss in the choice 
of his acquaintance makes him .api^ear fa#tidioifs in 
a great degree to all who are not acquainted with his 
manner. He is of a fastidious and recluse distance of 
carriage, rather averse to all sociability, but of the graver 
turn, nice and elegant in Ids person, di'css, and behavioiw, 
oven to a degree of finicality and ctfeininacy.” This 
conceiition of him ns an affected and effeminate littlfi per¬ 
sonage was widely ciirrent during his own lifetime. Mr. 
P<«incck, the Superintendent of tno Museum Reading- 
Room, had a friend who travelled one day in the \V*iiidsor 
stage with a small gentleman to whom, on passing Ken¬ 
sington Churchyard, ho began to quote Avith great fervour 
somol^tanzas of the FAi‘ijtj; adding liow e.xtraordinary ifAvas* 
that a poet of such gtnin.'ftmd ftianly vigour of mind, sliould 
bo a delicate, timid, ■effeminate chameter, in fact, sir, ” Ik, 
continued, “ that Mr. ‘Gray, Avho SVrote those noblq verses,* 
should 1)0 a puny insect sliivering at a breeze.” Tliu othc^’ 
gentleman a-ssented, amlj they piAssed to general topics, on 
Avhich ho proved himself to lie so AVell-informed, ciiiter- 
taiuing, and vivacious, that I’euncck’s friend was en¬ 
chanted. On leaA'ing the coach, ho fell iiVto an 'enthnsiiistic 
.0 . 

description of his fcllow-tmveller to the friend who mot 
him, and wound uj) by sa\'ing, “Ah ! here he is, returning* 
to thd coach! AVho can fce l>e1” “Oh! that is Mr. 
Gray, the jioet ! ” 

Gray could ^>6 talkative enough in general society, if he 
found the cvniipany sympathetic. ■'WiHpolo soys that he 
resembled Hiime as a talker” but was nuch better com¬ 
pany. On one ofrhis yisits to Norton NichollsatBlundeA- 
‘s>n, he fount! two old relatives of his host, people of the 
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inc^t commonpltice tyi>e, already installed, and at f\f8t ho 
seMied to consider it iinito^ihlo to reconcile himself t<y* 
their jiresence. But noticuig that Nicholls was grieved at 
this^he in^iltediat^y chaifged his manner, and made him¬ 
self so agreeable fb them both that the old ivjojtle talked 
of him with pleasure ns long as they lived, lie wouhl 
always intefest himself in any refercnei! to farming, or to 
Wic condition of the crops, which lK>re upon his lK>U>nicjd 
pursuits; one of hi-s daily ocemations, in his healthier 
year#, being the construction of a boUinical cr^jemlar. One 
of his huest sayings was:—“To b^ employed is to bo 
hapi)^j” and his grea^ personal aim in life seems to have 
bcei^tD bo coustaully cinployetl, without fatigue, so ns to 
b#ablo to stem the ti<lo of constitutional low spirits. The 
presence of his most intimate ft-iends, such ns Wharton 
and«Ni?l)oll8, had so magnetic an influence ujs)!! hiill, that 
thtir giemory^of •iiim was ^dmost iififormly bright and 
^'ivid. lil lose ^\^lon^ho loved less, knew how dejected and 
sftent lyj covihl Ix! for luJurs anil hours. Giblsm regretted 
yic i^rtinacity with which Gray plunge^ into merely 
ac(j[uisitivo and scholastic study j the truth probably is, 
thafdio had not the courage to indulge in reverie, nor the 
physical Ij^enlth ^ Ixs at rest. 

The porsRii, ho«'cver, who has preserve*! the most exact 

account of Gniy’s manner of life during the last mviiths of 

^iiis career, is Bonstetten. , In Xovemlier 1769 Norton 
* * % 

NiWiolls, Ixjing^at Bath, mefe> in the I’umjvKoom’thcre, 

among the mob ofYashionnble jicople, a handsome young 

Swiss gentleman^c^f four-and-twenty, named^'hnrlos Victor 

de BonstetUsir- sH^was tl^e only son of the ^.rcasurcr of 

Bemc, and belonged to ono’of the si.x leiuling faiiiiligs of 

lifts country. He liveil at Nyon, thnd ix^n eilucuteil at 

Lausanne, and was now in England, desiring to study our 
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bnguagc and literature, ljut having hitherto fallen n\^ro 
limong fashionable people thaij people of taste. Hea-was 
very enthusiastic, romantic, and good-looking, very ^weet 
and -winning in manner, full of Wit anJ spirit,-and, When 
ho chose to exert himself, quite irresistible. Ho had 
brought an introduction to Pitt, but, after receiving some 
courtesies, had slipped away into the country, and Nicholls 
found him turning the heads of all the young ladiw 
at Hath. Bonstetten attached himself very wannly to 
Nicholls, an^ was persuaded by the latter to go to Cam¬ 
bridge to attend le.cturc.s. That Nicholls thoroughly 
adfnired him, is certain from the very earnest letter of 
introduction which he sent with him to Gray on the ^7th 
of November, 1769. 

The ebullient young * Swiss conquered the shj and 
aolita^ poet at sight. “My gaiety, my love” for* 
English poetry, appeared to" have sunned him,”—tlie 
word Jionstetton u^es is “stibjuguo;”—“and the dilFe^ 
rence in ago between'' us seemed to disapjiear at once^* 
Gray found lv\ni a lodging close to Pembroke Hall, a4 
a coffee-house, and at once set himself to^ plan out for 
Bonstetten a course of studies. On the 6th of Jamtary, 
1770, Bonstetten wrote to Norton Nicholls:—‘‘I am in a 
hurry fro^n morning till night. At eight o’clock I am 
roused by a young scpiarc-cap, with whom I follow Satan 
through chaos ^nd night. . . AVe finish our tnivels in a 
copious breakfast of muffins and tea. Tlieh-'appear Shitlfc- 
speato and old Liunajus, struggling togijther as two ghqgts 
would do for a damned soul. .Sometimes the one gets Iho 
better, sometimes the other. Gh\y, tvljoso acqtiaint- 

ance is my greatest debt to you, is so go^il ns to show^ne 
^lacljcth, and alt witches^ beldames, ghosts and spirift, 
wlj^oso language “I never could have rmderstood without his 
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ii(tfrprctntion. I am no^^emleavouriii}' tu dross all thos^ 
IXiopJo in a French dress, wliich is a very hard lalHmr.' 
In ftnclosyi^ this*lottor^o Xicliolls, Gray adds ns a jxtst 
script;— 

I never saw such a ba|r; our breed is not made on this model 
lie is busy from morning to night, has no other amusemeni 
than that of changing one study for another, likes nobody thai 
he sees here, awl yet wishes to stay longer, though he has passed 
a whole fortnight with us already. His letter ]|as hod no cor¬ 
rection whatever, and is prettier by hal( than English. 

Pi* more tlian ton weeks after the dat<‘ of this letter, 
Ihjnatetteii remained in liis loilgings at Canihiiilge, in 
dail^i and unbroken intercuurso'witli Gray. The remini- 
scesicel of the young Swis,s gentleman are exkvmidy 
irtterijiting, thipi^jji doulitlass they ihijuire to be uecci>U‘d 
with a certain iVseryation. Tliere is however the stamp 
Rf truth alsnit his statement that>the j)oetieal genius of 
(Gnij'avas by tins time so’complctely extinguished that tho 
very mention of his iwema was .dista-stoful to him. He 
wthild not pifrmit Itonstetten to talk to him about them, 
and w’hey.'tho joung man quoted some of*his lines, Gray 
prosorved fin obeA-inate silence like a sullen cliihl. Some¬ 
times Ikmstctten said, “ Will you not answer Ac?" Hilt 
no wonl would proceed from the shut lijis. Yet this w-as 
living the tiglb when, on all subjects bift liimseK, Gray 
■\yi« conversing -frith Hoirstetten on terms of tho most 
alt'ectionatc int^iiyxcy. For three months the young Swiss, 
despisiiig^ll o^ifr'soeiety U) Ijo found at Cunjhridge, spent 
e>iBry evenuig y4h Gray.firriving at five if clock, and Iin-» 
leering till iiiidnighL They read togathcr Slmkcspeaio 
Milton, Dr)-deu and tlic otlier great FngjialvclaaBics, unti 
their stydy wouid slip into sympathetic convcrsqtioi'l, in 
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which the last word was never spoken. Bonstetten ^K>vi%d 
out his confidences to the old poet,—all his life, ^1 his 
hopes, all the aspirations and enthusiasins of }>is yotith, 
and Gray received it all with profound interest and 
sympathy, hut never with the least reciprocity. To the 
last his own life’s history was a closed book to Bonstetten. 
Never once did he speak of himself. Between the present 
and past there seemed to he a great gidf fixed, and when 
, the warm-hearted young man approached ihe subject, ho 
was always baffled. Ho remarks that there was a complete 
distord between Ciray’s humorous ’intellect and ardent 
imagination on the one side and what he calls a “ iwfSfcre 
do coour ” on the other. Bonstetten thought that tliis ^v^s 
owing to a suppressed sensibility, to the fact that Gray 
never-®- 

I'nywf’ere ip the sun or .raia 
Had loTod or boon bolovod agoir.!^ ' 

and that ho felt his heart to 1)o fiozcn at last under whtfl* 
Bonstetten calls the Arctic Bole of Cambridge. , 

Thisfinalfriendshipof J^is life trotiblcd the jmetstrangely. 
Ho cotxld not get over the wonder of Bonstetton’s awlbur 
and vitality : * our breed is not made (yi thig model.” 
His letters to Norton Nicholls are like ihe lectors of *an 
anxious Daront. “ Ho gives mo,” ho says on the 20th of 
March, 1770, “ too much pleasure, and at least an equal 
share inquielxxde. You iVo not understood him as -xodll 
as I do, but I leave my meaning imperfect, till we m*^t. 
I have never ‘met with so cxtraordinaigr^n jxerson. Qotl 
bless him ! I am unable to tglk to y«u-about anything 
'else, I think.”' Ijrte in the month of >£prch, Bonstetten 
tbre himself away from Cambridge; his father had lodj 
been insisting that he must return to Nyon. Gray weni 
up to 7x>ndon with him, showed him sciiie of the sights 
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otljcrs Dr. SamuW Jolinson, wlio caino fnifliug, 
ilown tlic Strand, nncnnacioua cif the two stningera who 
imuaecl on^tkoir w!^ to oksorvo liiiu. “ Look, look, I5ou- 
stetten ! ” said Graf, “ the great Bear ! Tlieit* goes Urstv 
Major! ” On the 23rd of March CJiay lent him 20f. and 
packed his rfriend into^ho Dover niachino at four o’clock 
yi the morning, returning very sadly to Cambridge, whence 
ho wrote to Nicholls :—“ Here am I again to pass my 
solitary eveniifhs, ivliich hung mueli ligliUu- on my hands 
before I knew him. This is your fault! Pru^' h't the no.xt 
you send me Ixs halt%nd blind, dulf, unaiiprehensivo (pul 
wi-dkjj-headetl. For this—as La<ly Constance s.ays—was 
ei»er such a gmeious creature Ixu-n ! and yet—but no 
mattjjr ! . . . . This place neven' appeareil so horrible to 
me^s ft does now. Coidil yim not come for a w«ek or 
a^for^iighfi would Is* su%shiu* to mo in a dark 

^night.” , 

s* Bonstetten hiul ilepwi’toal witli 4 ;very vow and ciicum- 
yttonct^of friendship, aml*liad obliged tJray to promise that 
ho would visit him tlie next sumnier in Switzerland. Ho 
wr«^ to Gra^ from Abljevilhf, and then there fell uiKm his 
corrosjjondenco ouo of those silences so ea-sy to the volatile 
aiftl yout^iL Qray in the meanwhile was j)osaesso<l by a 
weak re6(tle.ssnc8s of mind that made him aliiAst ill, ami 
j wiriy iif April, since A’icholls coid<l not come to Cam- 
Ij^lge, he hiiy»elf liastonotl t*) Blumleston? sjsjndinii? a few 
d^s with Palgrawe (“ Old Pa ”) on the way. Ho mode 
one excuse after another for avoiding Camkridge, to which 
ho did no^ retmry *x<ypt for a week or two, until the end 
of.tlie year.* He^agreerl with Ifortou NicXolla that they 
atiould go togetiicr to Switzerland#u th(} summer of 1772, 
but entreaterl him not to vex him by tefermng to this in 
any wayjtill the«t4mo came for startuig. By and by Icttersi 
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Caino from 13on8tcttcn, -with “ bifd excuses for nOt writing 
oftener,” and in May Gray was liappier, travelling to 
Aston to be with Mason, drivisg aloAg thov roads with 
trees blooming and nightingales singing: all around him. 

His only literary exercise during this year 1770 seems to 
have been filling an interleaved coiiy of the works of Lin- 
najus with notes. For the last eight or nine years naturaj 
history had been his favourite study; ho said that it Avas 
a singular felicity to him to bo engaged iR this puisuit, 
and it often "took him out into the fields when nothing 
ol8<i Avould. Ho inteWoaved a copy of Hudson’s Flora 
Anijlica, and filled it Avith notes: and avos on a loA'oCwith 
all that had been done up to his time in zoology ai*d 
Ixittiny. S<imo of his notes and observations Avere y,fter- 
Avard8*mado use of by Pennant, Avith Avarm acknftAvlwlg- 
ment. Ho roturnedefrom Aston toAvard^dhe end of^JuiRj, 
and prepared at oncOfto start Avith Norton Nicli^jlls for a^ 
summer tour. He so Stated Camlwidge that ho Avould n<n« 
start thence, but directed NichollS to meet him at tTvp sign^ 
of the Wheat !^hoaf, fivo^milos beyond Huntingdon, alxait 
the 3rd of July. Unfortunately there cxists'no joumj^to 
commemorate this, the lost of Graj-’s tours, Avhieh seems to 
have occupied more than two months. 'J'hc friends dntvo 
across tlie *lnidland counties into Worcestershire, descended 
the Severn to Gloucester, and then made their'waV to . 
MaiA’om Wells, Vhoro they stayed a Aveek, bemuse Kicla^J^ 
found some of his acquaintance there.® Gray must Iwa'o 
been j)articularly well, for he ascended the Herefordshire 
Beacon, and eiyoyed the unrivalled yiow^fgjjn ite summit. 
•>He wa»inucli Vexed, hoAvever, with the f^hionable society 
a6 the long table, of the inn, and maintained sifence ai 
dinner. When Nichofis gently rallied him on this, he 
said tliat long retirement in the univergUy had ^lestroyed 
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versatility of his luiiut. At ilalvoru he ivccivctt a 
of Gohlsniith’s De^fivM which had just lx;eii 

j)uWisheil^» ho a.<kod !N^rton Nicholls to read it aloud to 
him, listened to •it with fixed attention, and exclaimed 
before they had proceeded far, “This man is a jKtot.' 
From Malvern they •rent on to Ross, in Monmouthshire, 
^nd descendcil the Wye to Chepstow, a distance of forty 
miles, in a Iwat, “ surrounded,” says Gray, “ with ever new 
delights.” b^om this point they went on to Alxit^'iivenny 
and South Wales, returning by Oxford, whTro they spent 
two affroeable <lay.s. • louring this t?)ur. Gray turned i^ide 
o^'liit .Lea-sowes, where Shen.stono had lived and die<l 
li 17C3. Gray had never admired Shonstone’s artificial 
and had l>cen vexed by wjme allusions in his 
)o«tluftnously jmblishol lettei's, and it was ])rolNt1Jy more 
:fi sy the famo^is “ Arcjulian g'recMs rural ” than to do 
homagejo a pefetiejnemory that he Joitereil at Halesowen. 
He returned in a veiy fair state of jnadth, as was customary 
after.liis summer holidays ; but the g(«)il ellects unfor¬ 
tunately jiaased away unusually soon. He had a feverish 
atA^k in ffi*ptcmlM.-r, but cured it with sage-tea, his 
favourite•nostrinn. Js’icholls came u|) to Riwn to sec him, • 
afld travelled wi^i him n.s far as Cambridge ; but Gray’s now 
invincilffe dislike to this jilace seems to havt made him 
really til, and for the next two months he oidy went out¬ 
line the walljxof the collegia once. His (funt, Mrm Olifl'e, 
now ninety yeartvof age, had come up to Cambridge, and 
apjiears to hnve^ lodged close to Gray iaside Pembroke 
Hall, whjro h* -yaB lyjw allowed to do wluitever ho chose. 

was hefpless^ bcsbri^cn, but os intraclliiilc a daughte* 
•sf the Dragon of Wnntley as evor. Tiie other Pemhtoku 
nonogenarian. Dr. Roger Long, die<l on • the 16th of 
DecemJ)gr, 17s0| and Gray’s friend James Brown* sue- 
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(ycded 'him in the Mastersh^} withoiit any* colloca¬ 
tion, 

O 

I'Airly ill 1771, Mrs. Oliffe dioi, leavifkg lio* entire for¬ 
tune, such as it was, to Gray, and none<of it to her nieces 
the Antrohusos, who had nursed her in her illness. These 
women had been brought to Cambridge by Gray, and had 
lieen so comfortably settled by him in situations, that in,^ 
one of his letters ho idayfully dreads that all his friends 
will shudder at the name of Antrobus. Alf through "this 
spring Gray 'seems to have been gradually sinking in 
stroogth and spirits, though none of His friends appear to 
have been alarmed about it. To Norton Nic&^ls’ 
enti'eaties that ho would go to visit Bonstetten witli hii», 
as to the young Swiss gentleman’s own invitatioinj, ho 
answered with a sad intimation that his health wivs not 
equal to so much oxc»tion«» 

Nicholls came up cto town to .sa^ fitVowell cto hini^ 
in the middle of Junc^ liaving at fast lieon iiorsuadedf 
that it was useless to wait for'Gray. The poett, was, 
in his old rooms in Joni^n Street and there they parted 
for the last time. Before Nicholls took loSve of Uim, 
Gray said, verjr oaniostly, “ I have one thing to beg 
of you, which you must not refu.se.” ^ichoUs replidB, 
“ You kne^ you have only to command ; wha# is it 1 ” 
“ Do not go to visit Voltaire ; no one knows the niiscliief 
that moa will d<t.” Nicholls oSafd, “ Certainly I wiU nc^ ; 
but what could a visit from me signify 1 ”• “ Every tribute 
to such a manssignifies.” A little befoje tins Gray h^ 
rejected poh^ overtures from Volt^r^ w^ a great 
admlror-of tlio*£fe< 7 y ; but it was not tl»^t he was dead^ 
the cliarms of the great Sreuchman. He paid a full tribute* 
of admiration to his genius, delighted in his wit, enjoyed 
his (ustories, and regarded hm tiagedieai as next^n rank 
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t<^y>ose of ShakosixjflTo ; J^nfc lie hated him, as lie liateii 
Hiiuyj, Ixicaiiso, as he saiil, lie thou^!;ht him an enemy to 
religion. ,Ho tried to ji^uade himself that Ileattio hail 
mastered A^oltaire^n argnment Gray had a similar dis- 
'ikc to Shaftcshury, and was, thronghont his earecr, thongli 
in a very'nnassuminJJ way, a sincere believer in Chris¬ 
tianity. Wc find him exhorting J3r. AVharton not to omit 
the use of family prayer, and this although ho had a honor 
of anything hie o “ methodism ” or ixdigious ^lisplay. 

Gray’s last letter to Ikmstetten may !«■ given as an 
exan^do of his coiTesixmdcnco with that giaitlemaif, as 

loilgtifter preserved and published by Afiss Plumptre :—• 

• 

I (pn returned, my dear Bonstetten, from the little journey I 
ma^e itito SuSblk, without ausweriug the end proiKiae^l. The 
*iiought that you jnight hnvejieon with ^e there, has embittered 
dl wf hours, "^our letter has made me happy, as happy os so 
gloomy, so solitary iPbeing as I am, is capable of being made. 

I knovw, and have too oflei^felt, the dRadvantages I lay myself 
undei*; how much I hurt the little interest I l^vo in you by this 
air of sadness so contrary to youia nature and present enjoy- 
mfmts : but sure you wilt forgive, though you cannot sympathize 
with me. • It ^ impossible with me to disiJbmblo with you; > 
sdbb os 1*am I ei^se my heart to your view, nor wish to con¬ 
ceal a sii^le thought from your penetrating eyes. 4^11 that yon 
say*to Ate, especially on the subject of Switzerland, A infinitely 
acceptable. feels too pleasing ever to lyi fulfilled and as 

often as I reffi over your truly kind tetter, written long since 
fa»m London, I stop at these words : “ La mort qui peut glacer 
nos bras avant^ufils soient entrelacds.” 

•He ^lade a etmigglo to* release himself Trom tlli^ ntraS 
%iliou8 mooth He reflected on tljo biiainesa which he lAd 
so long neglected, nnd determined to .try ‘again to find 
energyyto lectfhfc. He drew up three schemes fpr tegu- 
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iating the studies of private ini{)ils, and laid th'eiu Ik^^o 
the Duke of Grafton. But those plana, as was risua^with 
Gray, never came to execxition, avid when he wifs at Aston 
in 1770, ho told Mason tliat lie hudcoii'io to "the conclusion 
that it was his duty to resign the profe.ssorahip, since it was 
out of his power to do any real 'Service in "it. Mason 
strongly dissuaded him from sucli a step, and encourageii 
him to tliink that even yet lie would ho ahlo to make a 
beginning of his lectures. The Exordium of his projvoscd 
inauguration speech was all that was found at his death to 
account for so many efforts and intentions. 

In the latter part of May 1771 Gray went up to Lociiion, 
to his lodgings in Jermyn Street, where, as has been already 
mentioned, lie received the farewell visit from Nicholls. 
Ho wfls profoundly wretchc<l; writing to Wharton - ho 
said, “ Till this yeal I lu.rdly knew whgt ipcchanical low 
spirits were: but now 1 oven tremhlq^ at‘an Ea;t wind.” 
His cough was incuralde, the neuralgic pains in h^s hciid'’ 
wore chronic. ^William Robinson, in describing his last 
interview with him, saiil that Gray talked of his own 
career ns a iioet, lamented that ho had done 'so littlcy and 
began at last, ifl a repining tone, to comidijin tlmt he had 
lost his health just when ho had bccoiive easy" in his iir- 
cumstancok ; but on that ho chocked himself, sa^’ing that 
it was wrong to rail against Providence. As lie grew 
worse 'und wor:^, he plnccduhimself und«?l^ a physici-ii, 
Dr. Gisborne, who onlored him to leave Blooinsbuyy, 
and try a clearer air at Kensington. Probably the last 
call ho ever^ paid was on Walji^lo; fdr .h arinjj tliat his 
®old ftiend waS about to set olit for Paris, Gray visited 
Km. " He complamot^of being ill,” says Walpole, “ and 
talked of tire gout hr his stomach, but I expected Iris deatlr 
no moyo tlran my own.” During the icrBnth of Tune ho 
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ru^'iveil the MS. of Gilpin’w Tuur Jdidi the Wijr, and oii- 
tins work, whicli *\y>8 not puhlished until 1782^ 
■with.liis notc.8, being I’ominisconcej! of his jounioy of tho 
l')rc<fcding4j'bar. 

On the 22nd of*Julj', finding hiinself alone in London, 
ninl ovcrwhehncti with ilojcction and the sliadow of death, 
he came Iwihk to Cainlti-idgo. It wn.s hi.s intention to rest 
ihcrc ii day or two, and then to proceed to Old Park, 
where tho Wlmrtons were n!ady to receive liim. Ho put 
liiniSelf under the treatment of his pliysieian, Dr. Ro1x>rt 
Olj'iin, who had lieen tho author of a successful Seatonian 
lM>en^ and who dahftletl in literature. This Dr. Ol^'nn 
was Conspicuous for his gold-heailed cane, scarlet coat, 
tHrec-comcrcd hat, and rosoiinding i>att<'ns for thli’ty years 
nfte»Gray’s death, ami ret4iins if niche in local history ns 
tlnflast functionary of the University who was Imried by 
t^rcliiight. I^j. tAlj'nn was^iot ilt allCmxious nlxmt Gnxy’s 
^condition, hut on ednesday the, iWth, the i>oot was so 
langui^J, that his fricuill Janies 15*own wrote for him to 
»Dr. Wharton, to warn him that though Ggiy iliil not give 
over the hojics of taking his jonjnu'y to Old Park, he was 
YcCy low nn<rfeverish, and couhl lyirdly start immoiliately. 
That veij'nig^;, while at ilinner in the College Hall at > 
l^mhrokdj Giaj*felt a sudilen nausea, whi<-h obliged him 
to oo hurriedly to his own room. He lay doxV^p, but he 
liccanie so violently and (^onstantly sick, that he sent his 
iwirvant to fut^i in Dr. Glynn, who was puzzled"'at tho 
s^nptoms, but liflicved that there was no cause for ulann. 
GVay grew wojsc^ however, for the gout ifad reached the 
stomach ;«IJr. ©Ij'i^ndicciimc alarmed, and se^t for Kusscll 
Pknuj^re, the Regius Proft-ssor of Physic. *Tlic olQ ^octo^ 
Vaa in l>ed, and refusexl to get ui{ for which he was aftA> 
■wards severely blamed. No skill, hoxscvef, could luve 
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saved Gray. lie yot through the 25th pretty Avcll, and 
rfopt iolerahly that niglit, hut Wfler taking softie ass^’- 
niilk on the morning of tlie 26th, the spasms in tlie 
stomach returned again. Dr. Drown ‘Scarcely, left him 
after tlie first attack, and wrote to all hite principal friends 
from the side of his bed. On this day, Thursday, the 
Master could still hope “ that we sli'ull sec him well again 
in u short time.” On Sunday, the 29th, Gniy was tiikeiv 
with a strong convulsive fit, and these rccuired until he 
died. He rctaiueil his senses almost to the last. Stone- 
hewer and Dr. Gislx>rne arrived from London on the 30th 
amV took leave of their dying friciitS. His language hc- 
canie less and less coherent, and he was not clcarl 3 ri'/f)lo 
to explain to Brown, without a great effort, where his wJ51 
would bo found. Ho seemed perfectly sensililo of- his 
couditinn, but expressed no concern at the thought' of 
leaving the world. Towienls the end he dii] not sufficr i?t 
all, but lay in a sort of toriwr, out of which hc^woke to 
call for his niece. Miss Mary Aiitrobus. She topk hitf ' 
hand, lUid ho said to her, in a clear voice, “ Molly, I-shall . 
die 1 ” He lay nuietly Qfter this, without attempting to 
sjieak, and ceased to breathe about eleven o’clock, an Vcfttr 
before midnight*on the 30th of July, 177l,jigodfifty-four 
years, seven months, and four days. ^ •r- “t 

James Iftown found, in the spot which Gmy had indi¬ 
cated, his will. It was dated July 2, 1770, amS must 
thorcfoie have Men drawn up-just before hc^started on He 
tour tlirough the Western Counties. M\ison and Browji 
were named hi3‘\>xecutors. He left his property dividifd 
among a great number of relations end fri'>nd8,.reserving 
the larg^t jioitSous for his niece^Miss Mery Antrobjfs, aixl 
her sister, Mrs. DoKithy iComyns, both of whom wore resi-^ 
dents at Cambridge, and 'who had probably looked to his 
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jijjafort of Into yonrs iw ho hinl consulored tlicir 

#arlier*life. Tlio faithful Stephen HoniiMtcntl was no! 
forgi^tten, while Mason anil Brown were left residuary 
legiTlees. , €)n Brown Jjdt the whole hunlen of attending 
to the funeral, fof ^fason eiadd not l>e found j ho had 
taken a holiday, and know nothing of the whole matter 
until his i^ttera reaelfcd him, in a cluster, at Bridlington 
Quay, alnnit the 7th of August. 

By this time Gray was huried ; Brown t<Mik the Insly, 
in (t eolfin of sen.soned oak, to lyoiulon* ayd thence to 
Stoke, where, on the Cth of Augiist, it was doi>ositod 
in the vault which contained that of Gray’s mottier. 
I’hT^noumers were Miss Antrohv.s, her sister’s husliauil, 
JSr. Comyn.s, a shopkeeiMir at Camhiidge, “a young 
gcnt^Jinan of Christ’s College,* with whom Mr. Gray 
wa-s very iutiinak-,” and Brown himself; these Arsons 
fi5llo\^d the ^hoft»so in a luoinJiing*coach. The sum of 
ton jMjunds was, at ^thc jHiet’s exj/Tess wLsli, distrihuted 
fimoug^ certain “ honest ^ind indu.strious jioor jiersons in the 
l>arislr” of Stoke Pogis. As soon as Masoiijieard the news, 
ho crossed the lluiulier, and reimhed Cambridge the next 
day«) Brown was a very cautious ayd punctilious man, and 
no soone^had {je returned to Cambridge tlian he insisted 
tlSt Miusod sliouhl go up to town with him and jirovo the 
will. ^Tason, who throughout showed a clinmcteristie 
callousness, grumbled bu^ agreed, and on the 12th of 
August the wUl*xvas proveil m l.s>n<lon. 

^he executors 'rctumed immediately to Cambridge, 
delivered up ^ie« plate, jewellery, linen, *and furniture 
to the 4iatro)fu«BS, «nd. then Mason packed up the 
Itcoks ,nnd i>ai>«r8 to W removed to fiis roonps at 
York. Once settled there, on! the * IStli, ho 1x3gafi 
to eigoy the luxury of a literary l^ercavcmciit, “ 001 ^.©,” 
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lie eayg to Dr. Wliarton, “ come, I beseech you, 
Sondolo with mo on our mutual, our irreparable 
The great charge which his dear friendship has laid jipon 
me, I feel myself unable to cxfeojjte, without tlie adVice 
and assistance of his best friends; you ^ro among the first 
of those.” It will hardly be believed that tlio “ great 
charge ” so pompously referred to"^ liere is contained in 
these exceedingly simple words of Gray ;—“ 1 give to the 
Reverend William Mason, precentor of York, all my 
books, manusjfripts, coins, music printed or written,' and 
papers of all kinds, tf preserve or destroy at his own dis- 
crefion.” There is no shadow of doubt that the ambitious 
and worldly Mason saw here an opportunity of achieving 
a great literary success, and that he lost no time in posu'ig 
08 Gray’s representative *and confidant. A few people 
resistoS his pretensions, such as Robinson and Jnlcholla, 
but they were not writets, anU ilason rcviyigcd himseif 
by ignoring them. Itbr did ho take ,|.l*o sfightest’ notice of,; 
Bonstetteu. 

James Brown, le petit ion homme with the wamilieart, 
was kinder and less ambitious. Ho wrote thoughtful 
letters to every j>ne,anil,i)articularly to the three fricn^in 
exile, to Horace Walixdo, Nicliolls, and Boijstetten. Wal¬ 
pole was struck cold in the midst of his frivolities^ as if he 
had suffered in his own iierson a touch of paralysis^ in his 
letters ho seems to whiiiipor ,{uid shiver, as much witli ' 
apprehension ns with sorrow.'^' Norton NiehoUs gave a tjy 
of grief, and very characteristically wroie instantly to his 
mother lest slTo, knowing his love for Gray, should fAir 
that tlie shoik would moke him.ilL' l^rorix t{iUr exquisite . 
‘ lottei; we musC* cite some linos 

I^onljr wri^e neir lest you shonld be apprehensive oa my 
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aoAiant sigce the death of«ny dear friend. Yeaterday’e poat 
bAd^ht me the fatal newa, i> a letter from Mr. Brown, that 
Mr. Gtray (all tha^waa moat dear to me in this world except 
yonmlf), diA in the njgfft about eleven o’clock, between the 
SOth and Slat of Jifly. . . . You need not be alarmed for me, 
I am well, and not subject to emotions violent enough to en¬ 
danger my l^ltb, and llhaidea with good kind people who pity 
me and can feel themselves. Afflicted you may be sure I am 1 
l^ou who know I considered Mr. Gray as a second parent, that 
I thcmght only wf him, built all my happiness on him, talked of 
him for ever, wished him with mo whenever i partook of any 
pleasure, and flew to hi>n for refuge whenever 1 felt any nn- 
easiness ; to whom now shall I talk of all I have seen here P 
Who %ill teach me to read, to think, to feel P I protest to you, 
tbCit whatever I did or thought had a reference to him,—“ Mr. 
Gray will be pleased with this whdn I tell him. I must ask 
Mr.,Gra^ what he thinks of such a person or thing. Hewould 
like such a person hr dislike such aootben<‘ If I met with any 
chagritfs, I oomfoBte<i myself that I bad a treasure at home ; if 
]iU the world bad despised and bated me, I should have thought 
myself ‘perfectly recompensed in his friendship. Now remains 
t.nJy one loss more; if I lose you, I am left alo^e in the world. 
At present I feel I have lost half of myself. Let me hear that 
you iere well. ^ 


iDiirty-An**’ afterwards tlio hand which ixsimcd 

these unafSbcted lines wrote down those roniinisceeces, alas I 
too briefs which constitute tho most vnlunhlo impressions 
of Gray that wo. jwssesa. It is impossibly not to ,>egret 
thal this sincei^ an^ tender friend did not undertake that 
la1~.^r of biography which fell into nioi^ 8killo<l, but 
coarser hands ^hah, his. Yet it is no littlo matter to 
possess thfi first outflow ^pf grief and afiVflitioiK It 
a^ttres <ats tliat, with all his melancholy and ilelf-j 
torture, the great spirit of Gray'was not without its 
lively consolatioijp, and that he goin^l of Heaven. 
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tho bcnon for which ho had prayed, a friend of frienrds. 
^icholls, Bonstetten, Robinson, Wharton, StoneheSiSar, 
and Brown were nndistinguiehed names of unlvgroic 
men who are interesting to jmsteiity gnly beiJhuso, with 
that unselfish care which only a great character and sweet¬ 
ness of soul have power to rouse,;thoy lovec^, honoured, 
cherished this silent and melancholy anchorite. Dearer 
friends, better and more devoted companions through a 
slow and unexliilarating career, no man famcns in literature 
has possesseiJ, and we feel that not to recognise this. mag- 
ne^ie power of attracting good soidsiiround him would bo 
to lose sight of Gray’s peculiar and signal charm, c. ia 
true that, like tho moon, ho was “ dark to them, aj^d 
silentthat ho receive^, and lacked tho power to give ; 
they ^o not seem to have required from him the imporfsiblo, 
they accepted his s.^mpathy, mid rejoiced in his inexpres¬ 
sive affection; and when he was taken ^rom them, they 
regarded his memory as fanatics rcganl the sayings avl 
doings of the founder of their faith. Gray “ nev#r spoke 
out,” Brown fiaid; he lived, more even than tho rest of uS, 
in an involuntary isolation, a pathetic typo «if the solitude 
of the souL 

Tea! in the aea of life enisled 
' With echoing straits between ns thrown^ 

Dotting the shoreless watoiy wild, 

We mertal myriads Utc.' olone. 

The iiS^ands feel the*hnolasping o 

And then th^ endless boands they know. 



CHAPTER X. 

POSTHUMOUS. 

Thb eftriiost tribute to the mind nnd clftracter of Gray 
was published in <1772 in the March number of a jnther 
perio<lical, issued under Dr. Joluison’s protection, 
^d entitle the London Magazine. Tliis was written in 
the form of a letter to lloswell by n man who had little 
ijfcpathy with Gray as a poet or as a wit, but#vas well 
itted to comprehend hyn a^ a acholar, the Reverend 
yVfllifun J.^TempIe, rector of St. G^vias. This gcntlemau, 
who had lx^en a fellojv of Trinity Hull during Gray’s resi- 
lenc8 in Cambridge, and who is fre<juently mentioned in 
;he poet's later letters, was almost the Snly existing link 
^tween tlie circles ruled respectively by Gray and Samuel 
To^nsoq, Cole being perhai» thebnc othrtc person known t<t 
both'tltege mutually rep^ent individxials. Temple’s contri- 
butionlko the London Magazine is styled “ A Sketch of the 
Charaater of the Celebrated Poet Mr. Gray,” and is ushered 
in by the edi^r with sollie jierfunctory cemplimeats to the 
poems. But Tepiplo’s own remarks are very valuable, and 
^ay be reprinted here, especially as th|> careful Mitford 
and every su^b^diim writer seem to have been content to 
^ote them from Jotm^^’s inaccurate trepJ^pt.:— 

Perhaps Mr. Gray was the most Jeomed man'in Eoropehe . 
was equally acquainted with the elegant sod profound ^rts of 
Soieno^ and no* superficially, hut thoroughly. He kpew every 
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,b]»ncli ot’ history, both natural and"civil; had read all th 
original historians of England, Fi^ce, and Italy;.and was' 
great antiquarian. Criticism, metaphysics,, moraj^s, politic! 
made a principal part of his plan of stujjd , Vpyages anfi travel 
, of all sorts were his favourite amusement; and he had a 6ni 
taste in painting, prints, architecture, and gardening. With sue! 
a fund of knowledge, his conversation rriust have be^n equally 
instructing and entertaining. . But he was also a good man, a 
well-bred man, a man of virtue and humanity. There is no cha- 
,racter without som^speck, some imperfection ; and I think ^he 
greatest defect iif his, was an aflectation in delicacy or rather 
effeminacy, and a visible fttstidiousness or c jntempt and disdain 
of his inferiors in science, lie also had in some degree th<>t 
weakness which disgusted Voltaire so much in Mr. Congreve. 
Though ho seemed to value others chiefly according to the pro¬ 
gress they bad made in know'^edge, yet he could not bear to^ibe 
cunsideroE himself merely as a man of letters ; and though wiidi- 
o'lt birth, or fortune, oi'-'statian, his desire yf^s to be looked' 
upon as a private gentleman, who read for bis amusemcet.” 

Against tho cl^argo of priggisliiioss which seems ttk bo 
contained in those last, linos, wo may place Norton 
Nicholls’ anecdote, that having in tho early pSrt of tl^eir 
'acquaintance remarked that some jierson was a clever 
man,” he was cut short hy Gray', who said, “ Tdl mo if 
he is goqd anything.” Another saying of his, that 
genius and tho highest acquirements of science ^ere^as j 
no tiling'com porfid with “that exercise of right reason,., 
which Plato called virtue,” is equally distinct as evidence 
that he did not place knowledge above conduct. But the 
earlier part of Temple’s article, which regard^ Gray’s leom- 
iug and' acquisitions of every sort, is of great valu^ 
Another of the port’s centemporaries, Kobert Potter, tho 
translator of Atlschylus, and one of the foremost scholars of 
the time^ followed with a similar statempnd. “ hfy- Gray 
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*a8 pcdtaps the niosW leftniotl nuin of the ogpf hut his 
tSind nevcir contractetl thtf rust of jKMlautry. He luul t^ 
an pnilewtandi^ to neglect Unit urbanity which 
renilers^society i^eaaing : his conversation was instructing, 
elegant an»l agreeable. Siiperior knowlo<lge, on exquisite, 
taste in ^lo fine nrt% and, a1x>vo all, purity of morals, and 
an unaffected reverence for religion, ina>lo this excellent 
person an ornament to society, and an honour to human 
nature.” • 

Mason lost no time in giving out thnf lift.was collecting 
materials for a Lifk of Gray. Hi* first literary act >ya8 to 
pri^t for private circulation in 1772 the opening liook of his 
jlidactic poem Thf Enfflinh Gartlfn, which ho had written 
as earl}’ as 1767, but which Gjay had never nllowetl him 
t^* )irint, speaking freely of it ns liciiig nonseqpi’. Ihit 
, Mason loved ^lo chihlreq of lys brijin, and could not 8Ui>- 
poft Uio idea ^hnt one, of them should lie withheld from 
the worhL M'iflf jgvat naivete, he attempted to argue 
th<^ hintter with the shadii of his great friend in a third 
book which he added in 1772. 


Clos’d is that enrions oar, by Poath’a c»1<l hand, 

That mark’d each error of my careless strain 
ftvth kind severity I* to whom ray Mnso 
Vtill lov’d to whisper what she meant to Mnf 
^n loader accent i to whose taste snpreme 
She first and last agpoalcd, 

but still the departed friend may W invoked by the Muse, 

and still, by Fancy sooth’d, 
w4uU Aa hopp her Osat attends thq ^It. 

* s * * ' 

ftascA then refers, in the flat, ];>^icular manner mitive to 
eighteenth century elegy, to th« um and fust and*8cu]iv 
tured Jyre whjch he hod placed to the’memory of Ghny in 
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a rustic <alcove in the garden at Aston, and tlioa he ap» 
*proaches the awkward circumsWtnce that Gray considered* 
The EnijUeh Garden trash :— 

Oft, smiling os in scorn,” oft would he cry, 

“ Why wasto thy numbers on a triyial art 
That ill can mimic even the humblest obarms 
Of all-ms^estio Nature P ” at the word 
His eye would glisten, and his accents glow 
With all the Poet’s frenzy; “ Sovereign Quopn ! 

Behold, and taemble, while thou viewest her State 
Thron’d o*i*tho heights of Skiddaw: trace her march 
^mid the purple ora^ of Borrowdale.'' 

.Will thy boldest song 

E’er brace the sinews of enervate art 
'To such dread daring P Will it e’en direct 
Her hand to emulate thote softer charms 
Tha^ deck the banks of Dove, or call to birth 
The bare romantic grags,” Ac. ^ 

It seolus highly prolmhlc that, stripl>cd oi mo onnrnis oi 
hliuik verse, this is precisely what Gray was constantly 
saying to Mason, 'A'ho greatly preferred artificial coscatles 
and myrtle grots to all fixe mountains in Clyistendom. 
On the fly-leaf of this private edition of Hie. Engl?gh 
ifarden in 1772 npx>oarcd the first general on.xounooment 
of the coming biography. 

The wotk progrosseil very slowly. From the fanyly «f 
West, wIjlO haxl iiow been dcvxd thirty yearn,. Mason wxm 
fortimate enough to secure a number of variable letters? 
but it wag difficult to fill up tlxe hiatus between the cIosO 
of tliis correspondence and tlio beginning, of Ma&^n’s per¬ 
sonal aoquaii^tjmce with Gray. ‘Whurto& and'' Horace 
W'alpole came ^ery kindly to his aid, andTho was able t8 
coUeot«a consi^.erabie amount of materioL It is dis- 
tressinef to think of Uio mass of iKipers, letters, verses. 
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aiM othcur dociunenta «irhich. Mason jKwaoaseil, llnd o{ 
tMf comparatively mnall ifte which ho made of them. 
He^ft>ncei^l tloe hapny notion, wldch dooa not seem 
to liavo *ljeon tW>at|n of hy any previous writer, of 
allowing Gray to tell his own story by mcoiu of his 
letters; but ho vitiated the evidence so put before the 
world by tampering grossly with the corres|x>n»lencc. 
•He confessed to Korton Nicholls, who wiw angry at 
thisj^that “ mttch lilsirty was taken in trausjHjsing parts 
jf the letters,” but ho tlid not go olT.to mention 
tliat he allowed teiimself to iAterpolato and cjiumj 
|>n«u^c8, to conceal proper names, to mutilate the original 
and to alter dates and opinions. Ho was very 
anxious that what he bailed his V fidelity ” should not “ Ixj 
im|^la*hed ” to the public and the critics, but tV^clanMl 
tj^at he had oijj acted foj th(^horig»ur of Gray himself. 
It^s^rcjiabl(f t£at in his f<K>lish lu^rt Mason really <lid 
JFonsider that ho wi6i*r<^l)ccting Gray in thus brushing his 
clothja*nnd washing hi8 4innds for him Ix-fore allowing the 
worhl to SCO him. He thought^ that a niffled wig or a 
di(jp^cred shoe-tie wouhl destroy his hero’s creilit with 
the judicipus, and acconliiigly he* rcmovcHl all that was 
si^y omPuatuAl^rom thc^ letters. This dehjrminntion to 
improve*Gray has marred, also, the slenderuthrcad of 
^biogtaphy by which the letters are linked together, yet to 
adless degree ^^an might* bg supposed, aud the teudent 
^n^ himself lon^fantly rettiming to M-ason’s met^ro and 
sli^hod narrative for some fact which ^lias boon less 
exactly stated far more careful and critical'Mitford. 

^ason hoi^teo much titew^ ability, and ht^ ^Aovtn Gray, 
tf^^ntiftotely anef too long, to mo^e his boc]^ other thi^ 
valnaUe. It is &ulty and unfinffshcd,*but It is a skWch 
from tl^e life. „It appeared, in two quarto volume«J| in 
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^une S775 and was received with great wamitli by Ifee 
critics, the public, and all bift the intimates friends 
Gray. Mason often reprinted this b'ok, ,which' con¬ 
tinued to Ije a sort of classic until AJitftwd commenced his 
investigations. 

It has generally Ixjen acknowledged that Johnson’s Life 
of Gray is the worst section in his delightful series. It 
formed the lost chapter but one in the fourth volume of tho 
Lives of ihe Poets, and was written when its rt.ithor was tired 
of his task, rtnd longing to be at rest again. It is barren 
and^moagre of fact to flio last degree Cole, the antiquary, 
gave into Johnson’s charge a collection of anecdote^? rnd 
sayings of Gray which ho had formed in connexion wi^ 
tho poet’s Cambridge friends, especially Tyson and Spar¬ 
row, bqt tho lexicographer was disinclined to mako^gny 
use of them, and they were disnersed and lost. We havfl 
already soon that thesp two great men, the'^ leading men of- 
letters of their age in England, wero'rAdically wanting ii^ 
sympathy. Gray disliked Johnso.i personally, app!^^ently 
preserving the memory of some chance meeting in which tho' 
Sage had been painfully’ self-asserting and oppressive ; Jie 
was himself a Ifiver of Iflnpid and easy prose, and a master 
of tho lighter parts of writing, aird therefore fcondefnned tho 
stylo of ^^r. Johnson hastily, ns Ireing wholly tu.-gid and 
vicious.’ Yet ho resjicctetl his character, and has wcoMed, 
tho foot that J.ohnson often went out in^ tho stroet^^f 
Xiondon with his irockets full of silver, nnd'’lind given il 
all awajr before Jio returned homo. 

Jolmsoh’s portrait of Gray is somewhat m^it« judicial than 
.^his, but jda? qs unsympatlietic. ^ *Yet'*lie made -c&e remark,* 
a|toi^ reading a few of Gmy's letters, which seems 6o me tg 
surpass in act,men all the'^eneralities of Mason, namely that 
though Gray was'fastidious and hard to please, he was a 
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Man likoJy to love muott where he loved at alL eBut for 
May’s iXKtpis Joluason had little but bowildonuent. ff ' 
had not rq^ived the warm sanction of critics like 
tlTarbufton andand the admiration of such friends 
af his own ns Boswell and Garrick, it seems likely that, 
Johnson would not Wave acknowledgoil in them any merit 
whatever. Where ho approves of them, no praise could 
1)0 fainter ; where ■ ho objects, he is even more trenchant 
<(nd cuntempiuous tlion usual. Tlio Klrt/y iu a CoinUry 
Churehyanl, nn<l the Cklp on Advertifij jioalho only pieces ' 
the whole n'|s*tory of Gray U> which fio allows the 
maired cidogj- that ho is not willing to withhold *from 
lauet or Shenstuno. We" shall prolsrbly acquit the stuitly 
•itic of any unfairness, cven^ involuntary, when wo i>er- 
^K'^that for the j)octrj' of Collins, who was his friend and 
ic oVycct of his l)cnefactionH, he Jias even less iolcmtioii 
:u«i for lh» iJ)Ary of Gray. * 

When wo exofuino Johnson’s Strictures more exactly 
tilh*wo find that Jho inconsistency which usually 
.ccom|)anicd the ex]>rc8siou of his fltemry opinions 
Iocs not forsake him hero. *l',ven when Johnson is 
>11 Bufe^ ground, ns when ho‘is weighing in n very 
jarefuh J>aiiN)cc the E^taplui of l’uj)c, ho is never n 
mre cMtic ; ho^ brings his excellent common ^nso to l)cnr 
o» thf subject in luin<l, but is always in too grcilt haste to 
1» closing n^)t to omit*some essential qbservotiyp. But 
when tUscuftsin)^ poetry so romantic in its nature os that 
^ Gray, he deals blows even more nt r^idom tl^gn usuaL 
The Od/f on .tfdSergily meets with his warmest <i{)prol)ation, 
and ho 4&ggeat/no*obj^tion to its allegorlt^ q^hine^, 

A mAh of which no lit&o exception mi^iUnow be*takeii. 
But the HUm Odf, with strung* want of Ration, ke'ile- ' 
claims againstjn detail, blaming at one*timo what pdtterity 
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is now content to admire, and at Hie other what- his owfl 
’ practice in verso might have" amply justified. “ ITTS 
Pronj>ect of Eton College suggests nothing.de> Gray, whi^jh 
every beholder does not equally thirifc* and feel,” that is to 
, say, which every susceptible and cultivated beholder'does 
not feel in a certain vein of reflect-on; but this, so far 
from being a fault, is the touch of nature which makes the 
iwem universally interesting. “ His supplication to Father 
Thames, to -tell him who drives the hoopoor tosses tha 
"Ixill, is useless r.nci puerile. Father Thames has no better 
means of knowing than himself.” Imdhis case, Johnson 
was instantly reminded that Father Nile had been caHed 
upon for information exactly analogous in the pages of 
Raaselas. “ His epithet buxom health is not elegant,” but 
to us it seems appropriate, which i.s l)ctter. Finally Jtohni- 
son finds that “ redolent of joy and youth ” is an expres¬ 
sion removed beyond apprehension, an<l is an imitation 
of a phniso of Dryden’s misundcrstoc-d’; but hero Gray 
proves himself the better scholar. -It may 1x> conjectured 
that he found th'ls word redolent, of wliich he wa-s parti¬ 
cularly fond, among the old Scots jiocts of tlm sixteentl^ 
century, whom ha was the first to unearth. Dunbar and 
^cot love to bdk of the “ rcdolcntr rose.” 

Tlie, jihni^es above quoted constitute Johnson’s" 'entire 
criticism oil the Eton Ode, and it is of a kind, which ho^ev^r 
vigorously expressed, would not i.ow-a-doys Ihi considered ^ 
competent before the lea.st accredited of tribfinals. The ’ 
examination of the two Pindaric odes is conducted on more 
conscientio€i8 but not more syiiqiathotic princyiles. To the 
oxjieriments ty’lnetro, to the verbal an'd qiiantitati vu felicities, 
Johnson is abeclutely deaf. He does not entirely deny^errt , 
to tile (Jxiems, ^it ho contrives, most ingeniously, to hesi¬ 
tate contempt. “ My process,” he says, “ ha» now brought 
.mo to tho'wondcrful Wonder of Wonders, the two Sister 
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:1*8; liy, wliich, thoug}t eit)ter iynomneo or 

Mnoit Hciigo at fir«t tinil^'tsally rejected tlieui, n«u>y 
iv^ ht-eii since {^rauadod to think themselves delighted, 
wu one W thosewilling to Imj ploaseil, and thoro- 
>ro w6uld gladly find the inclining of the tirst stonra 
f the Pr^Mjt-cM of Ijitelry.’' Johnson, it is obvious 
Hough, is on the shlo of “ common sense.” The difK- 
ulty which he was pleivia'd to fiiul in the ojioning 
Uyiza of the ^sle is one which he would have* Iwcn the 
rat to denounce ns whimsicid luul pnltr^ ifcjirought for- 
enrd hy some other witic. tlniy (hwcrilsis the lormatirin 
if iiP^ry under the symbol of a widening river, culm and 
irwd in its pastoral moments, loud, riotous niul r«!sonant 
vhen sA-ollen by ]«»ssi«u or nngej^ Johnson, to whom the 
angiAi}^' of Greek jsietry and the Uunjx'r of Gn-ek thought 
iv^Tc uncongenial^refused to^grasy tliijj direct imagery, and 
■loid rtintjf \he Jwt was s|M>nking of music, the expression 
^t^lling down the ^teiji amain ” was nonsense, ami if of 
water, Ittjthing to the jxJiint. So j^kxI a scholar should 
have known, and any biographer shoulil liafe notic<sl that 
.Gr^ had imii^jed out, that, as usual in I’imlar, whom he is 
1»ero flosely ]>amphntsing, the Hubje<?t and simile are united. 
JoJ, usoii w^s c*relcsH enough to blanu; Gray for inventing 
the coiuj^und n<^l^ctivc veltyt-yiffii, idthough ^’oj>c and 
^You»g, ]|octx after Johnson's own heart, had prrfViously 
med it. The fest.of his ariticism is cspmyy faulty^ n'nd 
fftnu tl le samc*caujje8,—h.ast<', and want of synumthy. 

JSlinson’s attack did nothing at first injureJL*my’s 
• position ns a }^>et. , Yet there can Is- Jio doidi# that in 
Mie procesi^*f time, flic ^reat js>i)ulnrity of ^vea of 
the Poeff, and the* oblivion into jvhich ^fayn’s life*ha« 
f&en, have done something scnsildy to*injui^ Gray '^tli 
the unthinking. ^ Even in point of hilRory the lif4 of 
Gray is lyilpably fpy of errots, an4 might w^ have 
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been nrritten if Mason’s laborieiis work liad pever been 
published. There is, howeveO, one point on yhich JdSn- 
son did early justice to Gray, and that v} in commeh^ing 
the picturesque grace of his desctiptio^s of thd (;puntry. 
Against the condemnation of Johnson, there were placed, 
almost instantly, the enthusiastic praises of Adam Smith, 
Gibbon, Hume, Mackintosh, and others of no less autho¬ 
rity, who were rmanimous in ranking his poetry only jus9 
below that of Shakespeare and Milton. < Tliis view c^n- 
tinupd untijotl?o splendours of the neo-romantic school, 
especially the reputations of Wordsworth and Byron, 
re<fuced the luminary and deprived it of its excess of light. 
The Lake School, particularly Coleridge, professctf tlmt 
Gray had been unfairly o^er-rated, and it was rathet Byron 
and Shelley who sustained his fame, as in some diacdlions 
they continued Ids tradition. ^ , 

It would be to leave this little memoir'imperfect^if wo 
did not follow the <lo8tinies of tliat group of intimatj^^ 
friends who survived the poet, .gnd whose names’ are in 
dissolubly conficctcd with liis. The one who diecf first 
was Lord Strathmore, who passed away, prematurely,^^in 
1776. James Brown tontinucd to hold the mastersliip of 
Pembroke, and to enjoy the reputation of- a gentle qnd 
good-natujed old man until 1784, whefl he folMwcd nis 
friend to the grave. Young men of letters, tuc^ Sii 
Egbrtpp Bryd^s, considered it a privilege to bo asked ^ 
the Master’s Lodge, and to take tea with tfie man in wifofe 
arms Qray bro<^hed his last, although Brown had no ^)^t 
power ot reminiscence, and had not. muj^h \o tell such 
j^oager queSj-loners. Of himself It w^ told that his way* 
we^ so extromely punctilious as to amuse Gray, tamsAf^ 
verf rogularT man*,' and ^hat once, when the friends were 
goifig to start leather at a certain hour, ^d tlie time had 
jifct arrive^, BtO'^ r^se and began /q walk to<.and fro 
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wl!brenpoi» Gray exclaijilM, “ Look at Brown, ho ia^goini;^ 
to*Btrike ! ” • Dr. Thomas W harton (wlio must novor bo 
confcJunilwl ^itl*«Thonijj» "Warton, the iXKst-lanroato) con- 
tinued*t<^ive atofiis^iouso at OKI Park, Durham, where 
Gray hod so often spent dcliglitfxil weeks. ITo dioxl in 
1794 at a» great ago,«and left his ample comisjxonilenco 
with Gray to his secoud son, a man of some literary pro- 
^nSions, of whom Sir Egerton Brydges has given an in¬ 
teresting account. Mason and Waljole, whoso rartscra are 
too well known to bo dwelt ui>ou here, survi^^l their cele¬ 
brated friend by moft than a <juartei*of a century. Hoptco 
W«l|^lo died on March 2, and Mason on April 4, 1797. 

^t the close of the century several of Gray’s early 
friend/ still survived. The Jtev. William Robinson, 
hav,ftnf reachcfd the ago of seventy-six, died in D^enilssr 
h803. Oit his tinnb in tlnj chuy;!^ Monks’ Horton, in 
Jpnf, it^wns%t»ted that he was “ e^xocially intimate with 
ho i>oet Gray,” witTiVbom ho proljjibly Is'ejuiie acquaintotl 
hro\igri the accident rtxat his nxother, after his father’s 
leath, made Dr. Conyers Middleton her secoml huslmnd. 
dts ^ister w* the Mrs. Eliralx;th Montagu who wrote the 
Eimay oti ^hakesjieare «ixA who i>atronized Dr. Johnson. 

kiifib anil faithful IStonehewer died at a very ad¬ 
vanced 8^0 in 18D9, bequeathing to Penrbroke^fall those 
confinowplacc-books of Gray’s from which Mathias reacted 
luv bulky volaijac*, and ^t^left much fqr mo tovglean. 
Iforton KichT>ils^ie<l rector of Lound and Bradwoll in 
Syfiblk, on ^ho 22nd of November, in the'ynne yeat, 1809, 
having fortun^e^ placed on paper, four years l^tfore, his 
tBxquiaite r«nm«icencea oj Gray. Ho als^ 1^&r% on hiq 
|nemo rfid tablet, in Richmond, Qhurch, hisjclaim tA the 
regard of posterity: “ He was the'friend of ILe illus^poui 
Omy.” 

The <tnoet reoierkabie, certaialy the ^^rigiifti] 
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of Gr.vy’8 friends, was also tlio c.iost long-lived. Chalrlee 
Victor do Bonstetten had 15nt just begun iiis busy*Jnd 
eccentric career when he crossed the orsbit of Graj^ . Ho 
lived not merely to converse with'_By«ion but io survive 
him, and to see a now age of literature inaugurated. He 
was a copious writer, and his werks enjoyed a certain 
vogue. His well-known description of Gray occurs in a 
lx>ok of studies published in 1831, the year before h3 
died, Les»Soiivenh'e dn Chevalier de Bor^tetten. I|i Wio 
most chatt^^f* his books, L’Homme dn Midi et Vhomme 
dn^ord, ho says that ho found in England that friendship 
of the most intimate kind could suljsist between p^ons 
who wore satisfied to remain absolutely silent in qpo 
another’s presence ; ther*?. may 1 k! a touch of the ^servo 
of Gn^ in this vague allusion. 

In Bonstetten t)\o^, romau,j.ic .seed j^hich^Gray mey 
1)0 supposed to hayo sown, burst into' extrav^ggnt 
blossoin. His conduct in private life seems, front' 
what can bo gathered, to have Itecn foundeii ,on a 
perusal of La NonveUe Heloise, and though ho was 
a pleasant little fat man, with rosy cheeks, his^cqji- 
duct was hardly up to* the standard wliich Gpiy would 
have approved of. Bonstetten' may perha^ ba descrit^d 
ns a smallf^r Benjamin Constant; like ifun, ho vAs Swiss 
by birth, first roiised to intellectual interest m Englkndr, 
ami fi?>.ally sen^montalized iy Germany,; but he was nqt 
quite capable of writing Adolphe. Bo^nst^ten followed ’ 
Gray h}, studying the Scandinavian tongues; he acquainted 
himself Wlthlcelandic, and wrote copious^, |hough not very 
^wisely, .pn'vthe Eddas. He brought out^a Geinfan editioif 
of Ids workfj^at Copenh()gen, where he spent some timej 
andjLwhither .he j>uraned his eccentric friend Mattbison. 
Bonstetten died at Genoa in February, 1^32, at t^e age of 
eighty-ap'^®’A The la"'t survivor amopg peopl"' whom 
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Omy kii^w was prolxil^^ the Earl of Burlingtoiif “ littln 
Wft)ther Gegrj^o,” who tlied hi 1834. Perhajie the lost person 
w^,.» was ^crtQ^ly in Gray’s presence was Sir Samnel 
Eger< 4 >if*Brytlge^ wi'o*wa8 present, at the age of three, at 
a wading at which Gray assisted, and who died in 1837., 
Gray was rather fliort in stature, of graceful build in 
cjirly life, hut too plump in laU'r yeai-s. He wnlke<l in a 
> wavering and gingerly manner, the resvilt prolxihly of weak¬ 
ness. Besidos the jiortraits alri'ndy descrilxHlan the Ixxly 
of this memoir, there is a jNiinting a1 1‘tuB^roko Hall by 
Benjamin Wilson,a versaiilo artist whoso work 
i^f^at one time considererl equal to that of Hogarth. 
This |K>rtrait is in profile ; it was evidently jiainted 
towaifla the close of the jioet’s ^ife ; the cheeks are jnifTed, 
aii4 Uie lijis have fallen inwanls through lack of teeth. 
Gray is also stated to have sat to one of the Varlderguchts, 
but* tins pcat^ft seems to have disaj)iH*arcd. In 1778 
^'.Aason commissiuia.‘4 tjic famous sculptor .John Bacon, who 
was'^ist then executj^ig various works in Westminster 
AbCcy, to carve the medallion now <‘xTsting in Poet’s 
Comer; as^kicon had never seen tiray. Mason lent him 
a jitofilo lirawing by himself, Hie original of which, a 
Udcoa»Jittl« work, is now preserved at Pembroke. A 
oust ofcGray, b^ Behnes, foundcil on the full-^ace {lortrait 
^ bj^EcJfliafdt, stands with thosii of other famous *scholnrR, 
^n'Upper 8cln>ol ^t Eton.* 

• No monutn^t of any find irerjictuates the memory 
oP Gray in the university town whejp he raided so 
fong, and *olJ inijich he is one of the raost/illustrious 
omnmenia* In*17TC, afbeoniing to a Coileg4»/>njor whi^i 
iA-. A W. ClSrk lias kindly ^copicil for^me, “tfames 
Brown, hfaster, and William Mason,* Fclj|^w, cacl’ VO 
fifty fwonds to establish a building ftind in memAy of 
Ihomgf Gmy Poet, who bad long in* the 
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^ollogc.” Tho fund so started*'Tjradually acoumulatcftl 
until it amounted to a very larj^ sum. Certairs alteratiA^ 
rvoro niade, but nothing serious was atten’^)ted until afsjut 
thirty years ago, Mr. Cory, a fellow of Ahe collegoj took 
down tlio Christopher Wren doorway to tho halT, and 
attempted to hannonizo the whole structure to Gothic. 
Still tho Gray Ihiilding Fund was accumulating, and tlic 
college was becoming loss .and loss able to accommodate “its • 
inhabitants. It mms dotenniiicd at la.st tc'‘carry out^tlce 
scheme propg<<;)(f nearly a century before by Brown an'd 
Mas^n. In March 18^0 tho work wa'.j put into tlio liand.s 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. Ho was at work on°t^ e 
jollego until 1879, and in his hands if it is no ^ongei- 
>icturosquo, it is thorougldy comfortable and habitstile. 

It is unfortunate tluit in all this vast e.xpemliS^jre 
>f money, not one penny was snent in commemoration of^ 
ho man in whoso nann^ it was collected, l^'it'a motlaliiuij. 
lot a tablet within PembroHo College bfears witne.ss to any 
respect for the memory of Gray on the part of the .society 
among whom Ko lived ^for so many years. Indceil if 
strangers did not periodically inquire for his room, jt is 
probable that tlftj name *of Gray would Ik) as completely 
forgotten at Pembroke as at Pfterhouse, iWier- '^ilso ivf 
monument of any kind preserves tho reibnl of Ifts pre- 
somm. ^Vhen we reflect how differently tho *fan>e <5f a 
great i».an is honoured in FrunAs or Gorm'.ny or P-.ilv,. 
wo have little on Avliich to congratulate <5ur national' 
self-satisfaction. 
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